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1' Alouette, Buff. | 
Alauda Arvenſis, Linn. Scop. Brun. Mull, Kram. 8 | 
Alauda Vulgaris, Ray. Will. & Bris. 1 
Alauda Czlipeta, Klein. 

The Sky-lark.c or A Lath. Penn. Alb. Will * 


\HIS bird, which | is now widely diffuſed, 
ſeems to have been a more ancient in- 
habitant . Soul Wy of "oh ' for its Latin 


*'The ancient Greet name, RE or "PRE is derived 
from xopvs, a helmet, on account of its creſt : it had the 
epithets, xa, wimos, wynaiogy and: csg; i e, attached 
to the ground, __— in Jong, dyfinguiſhed in plumage, and * 


vigorous W1 

The Lang name, Ace, is, Teas to Pliny, Suctonius.. 
and Varro, of Gauliſh extra jon. Hence the preſent, French 
term Alouette. SS — co —< SWEATS; 

In Italian, it is called 14, Petronella Alladala, Audis. | 

In Spaniſh, Eugniada. 3 * 

In old Saxon, Leefaverc- or . Rove 

ln modern German, Heid-lerche, Sasgal Er" 
lerche, Korn-lerche,' Grofſe-lerche, - Fieldelerche, | &c. i. e. 
Heath-lark, Song-lark, IE. nnn 'Great-larkt, and 
Field-larł, c. 

In Dutch, Leeurich: in 8 : Tal 

In old and provincial Engliſh, Wild-lark, Heath-lark, . 


Laveroct. 
Vox, "WM | name, 


* 
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name, Alauda, is, according to the beſt informed 
Roman authors, of Gauliſh origin“. 

The Greeks were acquainted with two ſpe. 
cies of larks: the one wore a tuft on its head, 
and for that reaſon termed Kues or KopuJnn, 
which the Latins render Galerita or Caſſita; 
the other, which wanted the tuft, is the ſubjedt 
of this article T. Willughby is the only author 
that I know, who mentions that the latter ſome- 
times briſtles the feathers on its head ſo as to 
form an occaſional creſt, and I have myſelf 
aſcertained this fact in regard to the male; and 
thus it is alſo entitled to the epithet Galeria, 
The Germans call it Lerche, which in many 
provinces is pronounced /eriche, and is obvi- 
ouily intended to imitate its notes . The Ho- 
nourable Daines Barrington reckons it among 


The Celtic name is Alaud; whence Aloue, andafterwards 
Alouette, the prefent French name. Probably the ſoldiers 
of the legion ſtyled Alauda, wore on their helmet a tuft 
ſomething like that of the ſky-lark. Schwenckfeld and 
Klein, who ſeem to have never read Pliny, derive Alauds 
from laus, a laude; becauſe, according to the former, this 
bird riſes ſeven times a-day to ſing praiſes to God. It is 
admitted that all creatures atteſt the exiſtence and glory of 
their Maker: but to ſuppoſe the ſmall birds have ſtated 
hours of devotion, and to ground this inference on the ac- 
cidental reſemblance of words in two different languages, 


is a very puerile idea. 
+ Ariſtotle, Hift. Anim. lib. ix. 25. 
{ © It prolongs its tirile, tirile, its tirile.“ 


8 1ema. 
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the beſt of the ſinging * larks; and as it copies 
the warble of every other bird , he terms it 
a mocking bird: but if it lays no claim to ori- 
ginality of muſie, the delicacy and flexibility 
of its organs of voice ſmooth and embelliſh 
whatever it imitates. 

In the ſtate of freedom, it commences its 
ſong early in the ſpring, which is its ſeaſon of 
love, and continues to warble during the whole 
of the ſummer. It is heard moſt in the morn- 
ing and evening, and leaſt in the middle of the 
day T. It is one of thoſe few birds which chant 
on wing: the higher it mounts, the more it 
ſtrains its voice; and when it ſoars beyond the 
range of our ſight, its muſic ſtill diſtinctly 
ſtrikes our ear. Muſt we impute this {well to 
the joyous elevation of its ſpirits, or the throb- 
bing emotions of love; or muſt we regard it as 
a ſort of call, the ſignal of common danger? 
The rapacious tribes, truſting to their ſtrength, 
and meditating deeds of carnage, F with 


Its ſong is delightful * its variety ; is ful of ſwells 
8 falls.” Olina. 

Friſch.— Schwenckfeld pretends that it ings better 
than the creſted lark : others prefer the warble of the latter ; 
Kempfer that of the Japaneſe lark, which is perhaps not 
of the ſame ſpecies. See particularly Barrington's paper in' 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1773, vol. Ixiii. part 2. 

} Aldrovandus. This may be the caſe in the hot cli» 
mates of Italy and Greece; but in our temperate climates, 
the ſky-lark is not obſerved to pauſe at noon, | 


B 2 gcautious 
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cautious and dark ſilence; the little harmleſs 
birds have nothing to depend on but their 
numbers; and their clamorous notes may fum. 
mon the ſtragglers together, and at leaſt inſpire 
a pleaſing, though often a vain confidence, — 
The ſky-lark ſeldom fings on the ground; 
where however it conſtantly remains, except 
when it flies, for it never perches on trees. It 
may be reckoned among the pulverent birds *; 
and if it be kept in the cage, we muſt be care- 
ful to lay a bed of ſand in a corner, that it may 
welter at its eaſe, and procure ſome relief of 
the vermin which torment it. 

It has been fabled, that theſe birds hk an 
antipathy to certain conſtellations j to Arcturus, 
for inſtance ; and that they were ſilent when 
that ſtar riſes heliacaly}. This ſeems to mark | 
the time of moulting. 

I need not ſtop to deſcribe a bird ſo well 
known : I ſhall only obſerve, that the principal 
characters are theſe: the middle toe is cloſely 
connected, by the firſt phalanx, to the outermoſt 
on each foot; the nail of the hind toe is very 
long and almoſt. ſtraight, the anterior nails 
very {ſhort and lightly curved ; the bill not 
weak, though awl-ſhaped ; the tongue broad, 
hard and forked; the noſtrils round, and half 
bare; the ſtomach fleſhy, and large in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the bird; the ler 4 


* Ariſtotle, Hf. Anim. lib. ix. 49. 
+ Anton. Miraldus apud Aldrovandum. 


vided 
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vided into two very unequal lobes, the left one 
apparently checked in its growth by the preſ- 
ſure of the ſtomach ; the inteſtinal tube is nine 
inches long, and two very ſmall cecacommunicate 
with it; there is a gall-bladder, The plumage 
is of a dingy caſt; the tail contains twelve 
quills, and the wings eighteen, of which the 
middle-{1zed ones are cut almoſt ſquare and 
notched, a character common to all the larks *. 
I ſhall add, that the males are rather browner 
than the females+; that they have a black col- 
lar, and that they have more white on the 
tail f; that they have a bolder aſpect, and are 
rather larger, though they never weigh more 
than two ounces ; and laſtly, that, as in almoſt 
all other ſpecies, they excluſively poſſeſs the talent 
of ſong. Olina ſeems to ſuppoſe that their 
hind-nail is longer &; but J ſuſpe&, with Klein, 
that this depends as much upon the age as 
upon the ſex. 

In the opening of the vernal ſeaſon, the male 
feels the ardour of love; he mounts into the 


* Briflon and Willughby. 

+ Friſch and Aldrovandus. I believe that the larks of 
Beauce, which are ſold at Paris, -are browner than thoſe 
of Burgundy. Some individuals are more or leſs of a 
ruſt colour, and have more or leſs of Rs wing-pulle edged 
with that colour. $ 

+ Albin. | 

5 Geſner affirms, that he 3 one of thaſe 3 about 
two inches long; but he does not tel us whether the bird 
was a cock or a hen, 
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air, warbling his impaſſioned ſtrains; and ranges 
over an extent proportioned to the number of 
females, till he deſcries his favourite, and inſtantly 
he darts to the ground, and conſummates the 
union. The impregnated female ſoon proceeds 
to form her neſt; ſhe places it between two 
clods of earth, and lines it with herbs and dry 
roots *, and is equally careful in concealing as 
in building it: accordingly few neſts of ſky. 
larks arefound, in compariſon withthenumber of 
theſe birds T. Each female lays four or five eggs, 
which are greyiſh, with brown ſpots ; - ſhe fits 
only fifteen days at moſt, and employs till leſs 
time in training and educating her young. This 
expedition has often deceived perſons who in- 
tended to rob the neſtlings, and Aldrovandus 
among the reſt . The ſame circumſtance ren- 
ders probable what Aldrovandus and Olina al- 
ſert, that ſhe has three hatches in the year; the 
firſt, in the beginning of May ; the ſecond, in 
the month of July; and the laſt, in the month 
of Auguſt : but if this take place, it muſt be in 
the warm countries, where incubation is more 
forward, where the young are ſooner eman- 
cipated, and where the mother is ſoon in a con- 
dition to renew her loves. In fact, Aldrovan- 


* Fowlers ſay, that the lark's neſt is better R 
than that of partridges and quails. 


+ Deſcription of 300 Animals, | | 
4 Tom. ii. p. 834. 


dus 


enn 5 


dus and Olina wrote in the climate of Italy; 
but Friſch, whoſe obſervations apply to Ger- 
many, mentions only two hatches annually; 
and Schwenckfeld takes notice of one only in 
Sileſia. 

The young keep at a little diſtance from 
each other; for the mother does not always 
gather them under her wings. She flutters 
over their heads, watches them with a truly 
maternal affection, directing their motions, an- 
ticipating their wants, and guarding them from 
danger. 

The inſtinctive warmth of attachment which 
the female ſky-lark bears to her young, often 
diſcovers itſelf at a very early period; and 
even before ſhe is capable of diſcharging the 
functions of a mother, which might be ſup- 
poſed to precede, in the order of nature, the 
maternal ſolicitude. ' A young hen-bird was 
brought to me in the month .of May, which 
was not able to feed without aſſiſtance; I cauſed 
it to be educated, and it was hardly fledged 
when I received, from another place, a neſt of 
three or four callow ſky-larks. She took a 
ſtrong liking to theſe new-comers, which were 
ſcarcely younger than herſelf ; ſhe tended them 
night and day, cheriſhed them beneath her 
wings, and fed them with her bill. Nothing 
could divert her tender offices: if the young 
were torn from her, ſhe flew back to them as 
loon as ſhe was liberated, and would not think 


B4 of 


much regard in countries ſubject to the ravages 


even alight on the hand; but they cannot cling 
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of effecting her own eſcape, which ſhe might 
have done an hundred times. Her affection 
grew upon her; ſhe neglected food and drink; 
ſhe now required the ſame ſupport as her adopt- 
ed offspring, and expired at laſt, conſumed 
with maternal anxiety. None of the young 
ones ſurvived her; they died one after another: 
ſo eſſential were her cares, which were equally 
tender and judicious. 

The moſt common food of the young ſky. 
larks is worms, caterpillars, ants eggs, and even 
graſshoppers ; which has juſtly procured them 


of theſe deſtructive inſets . After they are 
grown up, they live chiefly on ſeeds, herbage, 
and in ſhort, on all vegetable ſubſtances. 

It is ſaid, that thoſe deflined for ſong, ſhould 
be caught in October or November, the males 
being preferred as much as poſſible ; and 
when. they are furious and untractable, they 
mult be pinioned, leſt they dart with too great 
violence againſt the roof of the cage, and break 
their ſkull. They are eaſily tamed, and become 
ſo familiar that they will eat off the table, and 


by the toes, on account of the form of the hind 
toe, which is too long and ftraight. This is 
undoubtedly the inn why they never perch 


* Plutarch de If de. 
+ Albin. 
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on trees. It is eaſy to infer, that there ought to 
be no bars laid acroſs their cage. 
In Flanders, the young ones are fed witng 


moiſtened poppy-ſeeds ; and after they can eat 
| without aſſiſtance, they are preſented with crumbs 
7 of bread, likewiſe ſoaked: but when they be- 
4 gin to ſing, they are given ſheeps' and calves” 
y hearts haſhed with hard eggs *; and to this are 

added, wheat, ſpelt, and oats previouſly cleaned, 
. miller, linſeed, and the ſeeds of poppy and 
n hemp, the whole being ſteeped in milk +, 
n Friſch tells us, that when they ſubſiſt on 
8 bruiſed hemp- ſeed alone, their plumage is apt 
e to turn black. It is alſo ſaid, that muſtard- 
e, ſeed is improper food for them; but except 


this, they may be fed with every other ſort 
of farinaceous ſeed, and even every thing 
uſed at our tables, and become in ſome 


d degree domeſtic birds. According to Friſch, 
y they have a ſingular inſtinct of taſting with 
at their tongue, before they venture to ſwallow.— 
k They may be taught to ſing, and to heighten 
le their native warble with all the embelliſhments 
d which our muſic can beſtow. Some cock-larks, 
g after hearing a tune whiſtled with the pipe, 
d have caught the whole, and repeated it more 
is agreeably than any linnet or canary.— Thoſe 
ch which remain in the wild ſtate, inbabit, during 


* Albin. | 
+ Olina—Defcription of 300 Animal. Friſch. 


n the 
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the ſummer, the higheſt and drieſt fituations ; 
and in winter, they deſcend into the plains, and 


aſſemble in numerous flocks. In that ſeaſon 
they are very fat, for then they are almoſt al- 


ways on the ground, and perpetually feeding. 
In ſummer, on the contrary, they are very lean : 
then they always go in pairs, eat ſparingly, ſing 
inceſſantly, and never alight but to hold the 
dalliance of love. During ſevere weather, par- 
ticularly when much ſnow has fallen, they re- 
ſort to the margins of the ſprings, where the 
froſt does not prevail; in ſuch ſeaſons, they 
crop the graſs, and are even obliged to ſeek 
their food among the horſe-dung which is 
dropt on the high roads: yet notwithſtanding, 
they are ſtill fatter than in any part of the 
ſummer. 

They mount in the air almoſt perpendicularly, 
and by ſucceſſive ſprings, and hover at a vaſt 
height. They deſcend to the ground, on the 
contrary, by an oblique ſweep, unleſs they are 
_ threatened by a ravenous bird, or attracted by 
a beloved mate, and in. theſe caſes they drop 
like a ſtone “. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that theſe ſmall birds, 
which ſoar ſo lofty, may be carried ſometimes 
far to fea by a guſt of wind, or even be waſted 
acroſs the ocean. © As ſoon as we approach the 
European coaſts, ſays Father Dutertre, we be- 


'* Olina. * PE 
gin 
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gin to ſee birds of prey, larks, and goldfinches, 
which are driven off from the land, and are 
glad to reſt on the maſts and cordage of the 
veſſels k.“ Hence Sir Hans Sloane ſaw them 
forty miles at ſea, and the Count Marſigli met 
with them on the Mediterranean. It is even 
probable, that thoſe which are found in Penn- 
ſylvania, Virginia, and other parts of America, 
have been driven thither the ſame way. The 
Chevalier des Mazis informs me, thatthelarkspaſs 
the iſland of Malta in the month of November; 
and though he does not ſpecify the particular 
kinds, the ſky-lark is probably one of them: 
for Lottinger has obſerved, that a conſiderable | 
flight of ſky-larks into Lorraine, ceaſes exactly 
at this time; and that as thoſe bred in the coun- 
try join the train of their viſitors, few ſtay be- 
hind ; but that ſhortly after, the uſual numbers 
again appear, whether that others ſucceed to 
their place, or that they return back, which is 
the more probable ſuppoſition, However, it 
is certain that -they do not entirely migrate, 
lince they are found at all ſeaſons in our pro- 
vince; and conſiderable numbers of them are 
caught in Beauce, Picardy, and many other 
parts, during winter. It is indeed the general 
opinion, in theſe places, that they are not birds 
of paſſage. If they be abſent for a few days 
during the exceſſive cold weather, eſpecially 


* Hiſt. des Antilles, t. ii. p. 55+ 
| after 
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after long continued ſnow, it is often becauſe 
they retire under ſome rock or ſome ſheltered 
cave *, as I have already ſaid they haunt the 
perennial ſprings. Frequently it happens that 
they ſuddenly difappear in the ſpring, when 
the mild gleams which drew them from their 
retreats, are ſucceeded by froſts or ſtorms, that 
drive them back. This temporary concealment 
of the lark was known to Ariſtotle F, and Klein 
aſſures us that he aſcertained the fact from his 
own experience . 

This bird is found in all the inhabited parts 
of both continents, and as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, according to Kolben F. It could 
even ſubſiſt amidſt uncultivated tracts over- 


* In the part of Bugey ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tains between the Rhone and the Dain, an innumerable 
multitude of ſky-larks are often ſeen about the end of Octo- 
ber, or the beginning of November, for the ſpace of a fort- 
night. During the intenſe cold which prevailed the laſt 
fortnight of January 1776, there appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pont-de-Beauvoiſin, ſuch prodigious quantities 
of ſky-larks, that one perſon with a pole killed as many as 
would load two mules. They took ſhelter in the houſes, 
and were exceſhvely lean. It is evident from theſe two 
caſes, that the larks did not quit their ordinary reſidence 
for want of food; but ſtill we cannot abſolutely infer that 
they are not birds of paſſage. Thevenot ſays; that the larks 
appear in Egypt in the month of September, and continue 
there till the end of the year. Voyage du Levant, t. i. p. 493- 

+ Hif. Anim. lib. viii. 16. - © The ſtork hides itſelf, and 
the blackbird, and the turtle, and the lark.“ 

1 „ | 

$ Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, t, iv. p. 243. 
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ſpread with heath and junipers; for it is ex- 
ceedingly fond of theſe ſhrubs*, which ſhelter 
itſelf and its infant brood from the attacks of 
the birds of prey. If the ſky-lark accommo- 
dates itſelf with ſuch facility to every ſituation 
and every climate, it ſeems rather ſingular that 
the bird is not found in the Gold-coaſt, according 
to Villault, nor even in Andaluſia, if we credit 
Averroes, 

Every perſon knows the various contrivan- 
ces for catching larks ; the nooſe, the trammel, 
the ſpringe, the draw-net, &c; but the engine 
moſt commonly employed, is what is called the 
jark-net. A cool morning gladdened by a bright 
ſun, is choſen for the ſport ; a mirror that turns 
freely on its pivots is provided, and a pair of 
ſky-larks are uſed as calls; for it is impoſlible 
to imitate their ſong ſo cloſely as to deceive 
them, and hence they liſten to no artificial ſub- 
ſtitute. But they ſeem the moſt attracted by 
the mirror; not indeed to admire their image, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, on account of the in- 
ſtin& which they have in common with almoſt 
all the other birds which are capable of being 
tamed, viz. that of ſinging with redoubled vi- 
city and emulation before a glaſs : their 
curioſity is raiſed by the dazzling glare which 
beams from every quarter as the mirror turns 


round; they perhaps miſtake 1 it for the undu- 


Turner ond eee 6s Geſner. e 
| lating 
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lating ſurface of the cryſtal fountain, which in 
that ſeaſon has to them its peculiar charms, 
Accordingly great nutnbers are caught every 
winter near the tepid ſprings, which they 
haunt. But the moſt ſucceſsful ſport is that 
with lime-twigs, as practiſed in French Lor- 
raine “, and in other parts; and which, becauſe 
| it is little known, I ſhall particularly deſcribe, 
| For this purpoſe, 1500 or 2000 willow-rods 
| of about three feet ten inches long are provided, 

| very ſtraight, or at leaſt well ſmoothed ; theſe 
are ſharpened at one of the ends, and even 
lightly bnrat, and the ſpace of about a foot 
from the other end is ſpread with bird-lime, 
The ſtakes are planted in parallel rows, in a pro- 
per ſituation, commonly in fallow-ground, that 
is likely to harbour a ſufficient number of larks 
to defray the expence, which 1s conſiderable. 
The rows ought to be as wide as to admit a 
perſon to paſs eaſily between them; and each 
ſtake ſhould be a foot diſtant from the next one, 
and placed oppolite to the interval in the adja- 
cent row. The art conſiſts in planting theſe 
with great regularity, and quite perpendicular, 
and ſo that they ſhall retain their poſition as 
long as they are not touched, but yet ſo tickliſh 


that they ſhall fall the inſtant a lar bruſhes 
againſt them in its flight. 


— —— . —— — — — — 
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M. de Sonini has long practiſed this mode of fowling in 
his eſtate of Manoncour in Lorraine. The late king Staniſ- 
laus was fond of it, and often honoured it with his preſence. 


After 
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After alltheſe limed-rods are planted, anoblong 
ſquare is traced, which preſents one of its ſides 
to the ground where the larks are lodged ; and 
at each corner a flag is fixed, which ſerves the 
fowlers as a mark, and ſometimes as a ſignal for 
their manceuvres. The number of perſons em- 
ployed muſt be proportioned to the extent of 
the field. About four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon, according as the autumn is more or leſs 
advanced, the company divides into two equal 
detachments, each conducted by an intelligent 
leader, who is likewiſe ſubject to the direc- 
tion of the commander in chief, whoſe ſta- 
tion is in the centre. The one detachment 
aſſembles at the flag on the right, the other at the 
one on the left; and each obſerving the moſt 
profound 1 extends itſelf in an arch, ſo that 
they meet at the diſtance of half a league from 
the front, and then form one rank, which gra- 
dually cloſes as it advances to the rods, and con- 
tinually drives the larks before it. About ſun- 
ſet, the middle of the line ought not to be far- 
ther than two or three hundred paces from the 
front; and this is the time when they charge *, 
that is, they proceed cautiouſly, ſtop, or lie 
flat on the ground, riſe up or puſh forward, 
according to the commands of their leader: and 
if all theſe manceuvres are well executed and 
properly directed, the greateſt part of the larks 


* In French, Donne. 


incloſed 
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| incloſed by the troop, and which now mount 
1 no higher than three or four feet, ruſh forward, 
| | and are caught among the limed rods ; and fall. 
| ing to the ground with theſe, they can be 
| picked up by the hand. If it is not too late, a 
ſecond line is made on the oppoſite fide, at the 
* - diſtance of fifty paces, which drives back the 
l larks that had eſcaped ; and is called yacking 
about x. The idle ſpectators are detained a 
little behind the flags, to avoid confuſion. 

An hundred dozen of larks or more are 
ſometimes caught in one of theſe ſweeps, and 
it is reckoned very bad ſport when only twenty- 
five dozen are got. Coveys of partridges, 
and even owls, are alſo led ſometimes into the 
ſnare ; but ſuch accidents are regarded as vex- 
atious, ſince they ſcare away the larks. A hare 
likewiſe which happens to croſs the field, or 
any ſudden or uncommon noiſe, ſpoils the 
ſport. 

Many of the ſky-larks are alſo deſtroyed in 
| ſummer by the voracious tribes ; for they are the 
l ordinary prey of even the ſmalleſt of theſe: 
| and the cuckoo, which has no neſt of its own, 
ll frequently ſubſtitutes its eggs in the place of 
1 theirs T. Yet notwithſtanding the havock which 
is made among them, they. are extremely nu- 


1 | * In French, Revi: er. 

{i + © The cuckoo breeds in ſtrangers? neſts, elnechally 
in thoſe of the ring-pigeon, of the petty-chaps, and of the 
ground-lark.“ Hift, Nat, Anim, lib, ix. 24. 


merous; 
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merous; which proves their great fecundity, 
and adds to the probability of the aſſertion, that 
| they have three hatches annually. For ſo 
ſmall an animal, the ſky-lark is long-lived ; 
the term being ten years, according to Olina; 
twelve, according to others ; twenty-two, ac- 
cording to the account of a denon of veracity; 
and even twenty-four, if we believe Rzacyniki. 


The ancients pretended that the fleſh of the 
lark, boiled, roaſted, or even burnt and reduced 
to aſhes, was a ſort of ſpecific in the colic. On 


the contrary, ſome modern obſervations ſhew 
that it often occaſions that diſorder, and Lin- 
nzus judges it improper food for perſons af- 
flicted with gravelly complaints. The moſt 
probable account is, that this meat is very 
wholeſome and pleaſant when fat; and that the 
pains in the ſtomach, or gripes in the bowels, 
which are ſometimes felt after eating, are owing 
to ſome portions of their ſmall bones that have 
been inadvertently ſwallowed, and which are 
very minute and very ſharp. The weight of 
the bird varies, according, to the quantity of 
the fat, from ſeven or eight gros. to ten or 
eel] 


Total length, about ſeven inches ; the bill, fix 


[= or ſeven. lines; the hind nail ſtraight, and mea- 

ſures ten e ; the alar extent, twelve or thir- 
y teen inches: the tail, two inches and three quar- 
e ters, a little forked, conſiſting of twelve quills, _ 


and exceeding the wings by twelve lines. 
Vor. V. C (A) Spe- 
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(A) Specific character of the Field or $ky 


Lark, Alauda Arvenſis : © The two outermoſt 
quills of its tail are white lengthwiſe externally, 


the intermediate ones are ferruginous on the 
inſide.” Mr, Pennant tells us, that in the neigh. 
bourhood of Dunſtable four thouſand dozeng 
of larks are uſually caught for the London 
market, between the fourteenth of September 
and the twenty- fiſth of February. In fine wes 
ther, the larkers uſe clap-nets with bits of mirror 


and a decoy: at other times, they employ a 


trammel net and a pointer dog. 


VARIETIES of the SKY-LARK, 


I. Tux WriTE SKY-LARK, Briſſon and 
Friſch properly conſider this as a variety of the 
foregoing ſpecies. In fact, it is a true ſky-lark, 
which according to Friſch comes from the north, 
like the white ſparrow and ſtare, the white 
ſwallow and petty-chaps, &c. in all which the 
plumage retains the impreſſion of their natal 


climate. Klein rejects this opinion, becauſe 


at Dantzic, which is ſituated farther north 
than the countries where white larks ſome- 
times appear, not one has been found in the 
* courſe of half a century. If I were to decide 
this point, I ſhould ſay that the aſſertion of 

Friſch, 


— 
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Friſch, that all the white larks arrive from the 
boreal tracts, is too general, and that the ob- 
--ction Which Klein makes is by no means 
concluſive. In fact, obſervations evince that 
white larks are found in other countries beſides 
thoſe of the north ; but it is obvious that from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, they could 
more eaſily enter the weſtern part of Germany, 
which is ſeparated from theſe countries by only 
à narrow ſea, than croſs the Baltic, and reach the 
mouth of the Viſtula and the coaſts of Pruſſia, 
At any rate, beſides the white larks ſometimes 
found near Berlin according to Friſch, they are 
often ſeen in the vicinity of Hildeſheim in 
Lower Saxony. They are ſeldom of a ſnowy 
white; the ſubje& examined by Briſſon was 
tinged with yellow; but the bill, the feet, and 
the nails were entirely white. —At the very 
time when I was writing this article, a white 


and lark was brought to me, which was ſhot under 
- the walls of the little town where I live: the 
crown of the head and ſome par ts of the body 
[ 


were of the ordinary colour; the reſt of the 
upper ſurface, including the tail and the wings, 
was variegated with brown and white; moſt of 
of the plumage and even the quills were edged 
* with white ; the under part of the body was 
white, ſpeckled with brown, eſpecially the fore 
the part, and the right fide; the lower mandible 
ide biter than the upper, and the feet of a dirty 
+ of White, variegated with brown. This ſubjeqt 
ſch, 0 2 ſeemed 


thers edged with white; the feet, the toes, and 
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ſeemed to form the intermediate ſhade between 
the common lark and that which is of a pure 
white. 

I have ſince ſeen another lark whoſe plumage 
was perfectly white, except on the head, where 
there were ſome traces of a grey but half effaced, 
It was found in the neighbourhood of Mont. 
bard. It is not likely that either this or the 
other lark came from the northern ſhores of 
the Baltic. 

II. THE BLACK SKY-LARK. I join Briſſon 
in conſidering this as a variety of the common 
{ky-lark ; whether we are to impute it to the 
bird's feeding on hemp-ſeed, or to any other 
cauſe. The ſubject which I have directed to be 
engraved was of a rufous brown at the riſe of 
the back, and its feet of a light brown. 

Albin, who ſaw and deſcribed this bird from 
nature, repreſents it entirely of a dull brown 
and reddiſh, verging to black ; except however 
the back of the head, which is of a dun yellow, 
and below the belly, where there are ſome fea- 


the nails were of a dirty yellow. The ſubje& 
from which Albin formed his deſcription was 
caught with a net in a meadow near Highgate; 
and it appears that there ſuch birds are ſeldom 


met with, | | - re 
Mauduit aſſures me that he ſaw a lark which 


was perfectly black, and had been caught in the 


plain of Mont-rouge near Paris. * 
| " : 
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— 


Alauda Rufa, Gmel. | 
L'Alouette Noire a Dos Fauve, Buff. 


AD not this bird been brought by Com- 
merſon from Buenos-Ayres ; were it not 
much ſmaller than our common ſky-lark, and a 
native of a very different climate, the reſem- 
lance of its plumage is ſo ſtriking that we 
could not help confidering it as only a variety 
of the preceding ſpecies. The head, the bill, 
he feet, the throat, the fore part of the neck, 
znd all the under ſurface of the body, are of a 
ackiſh brown ; the quills of the wings and of 
he tail are of a ſomewhat lighter ſhade ; the 
butermoſt of theſe laſt are edged with rutous ; 


ande bind part of the tail, the back, and the 
ject oulders, are of an orange fulvous ; the ſmall 
was d middle coverts of the wings blackiſh, edged 


uo with fulvous. 
Total length, rather leſs than five inches; the 
il, ix or ſeven lines, the edges of the lower man- 
lible being a little ſcalloped near the tip; the far- 
li, nine lines; ; the hind toe, two lines and a half, 
ad its nail four lines, ſlightly bent back; the 
ih cighteen lines, ſomewhat forked, conſiſting 
C 3 of 
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of twelve quills, and exceeding the wings by 
ſeven or eight lines. Upon a cloſe view, ve 
perceive that its dimenſions do not differ more 
than thoſe of the preceding variety, 


(A) Specific character of the Alauda Rufa: 
* Tts tail quills are brown; the eight middle ones 
tawny at the edges, the outermoſt white at the 
ed g e. | 
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THE 


WOOD-LAR K. 


Le Cujelier, Buff. 


Alauda Arborea, Linn. Gmel. Scop, Brun. Kram. Bri. 
Will. & Klein.“ 


CONCEIVE this bird to differ ſo much 
from the common lark as to conſtitute a 
diſtinct ſpecies. It is diſtinguiſhed by its fize 
and its general form, being ſhorter, rounder, 
and much ſmaller, not weighing more than an 
ounce : by its plumage, whoſe colours are more 
dilate, lefs mixed with white, and its whitiſh 
crown is more conſpicuous than in the ordinary 
ſpecies: by the dimenſions” too of its wing 
quills, the firſt and outermoſt being half an inch 
ſhorter than the reſt. It is diſcriminated from 
the ſky-lark alſo by its habits : it perches on 
trees, though only indeed on the thick branches, 
becauſe the length of its hind toe, or rather the 
projection and ſlight curvature of the nail, will 
not permit it to eling to the twigs: it haunts 


In Italian, Tortovilla: in Daniſh, Stoww-lerhe : in Nor- 


wegian, Heede-lerte, Lyng-lerke : in German, Lud-lerche, 
. Wald-lerche. | | 
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the uncultivated tracts near copſes, or even the 
verge of young copſes; and hence the name of 
wood-lark, though it never penetrates into the 
woods, Its ſong too reſembles more the war. 
ble of the nightingale than that of the ſky. 
lark *; and is heard not only in the day, but, 
like the former, in the night; both when it 
flutters on the wing and when it fits on a bough, 
Hebert obſerves, that the fifers of the Swiſs 
guards imitate well its notes; hence I conclude, 
that this bird is common among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland f, as in thoſe of Bugey, 
Its fecundity is inferior to that of the fky-lark ; 
for, though it alſo lays four or five eggs, and 
is not ſo much deſtroyed, becauſe ſmaller and 
leſs valued, yet its numbers are not ſo great J. 
It breeds are, ſince its young are ſometimes 
flown in the middle of March 8, whereas the 
common lark does not hatch before the month 
of May. It is beſides more delicate; for, ac- 
cording to Albin, it is impoſſible to rear the 
young taken out of the neſt. But this holds 
only in regard to England, and other ſimilar 
or colder climates ; and Olina poſitively aſſerts, 
that in Italy the young are removed from the 


* Olina and Albin. 
+ I am informed that it a frequents the higheſt 
meadows in Switzerland. 
+ Britiſh Zoology. 


Albin. 
, neſt 


— „ 
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neſt and raiſed at firſt like the nightingale *, 
and afterwards fed upon panic and millet. 

In every other property the wood-lark bears 
a cloſe analogy to the ſky-lark. It mounts 
high, warbling 1ts notes, and hovers in the air: 
it flies in flocks during the winter colds: it 
builds its neſt on the ground, and conceals it 
under a turf: it lives ten or twelve years: it 
feeds on beetles, caterpillars, and ſeeds: its 
tongue is forked ; its ſtomach muſcular and 
fleſhy : and it has no craw, but a moderate di- 
latation of the lower part of the &/ophagus its 
caca are very ſmall f. 

. Olina remarks that, in the male, the crown 


of the head is darker than in the female, and 


its hind nail longer. He might have alſo 


added, that its breaſt is more ſpotted, and its 
great wing quills edged with olive, while, in 


the female, they are bordered with gray. He 


ſubjoins, that the wood-lark is caught in the 


ſame manner as the ſky-lark, which 1s true; 
but he pretends that this ſpecies is hardly known 
out of the Pope's territories, which is juſtly 
controverted by the beſt informed modern 
naturaliſts, In fact, it would ſeem that the 
wood-lark is not confined to any one country : 


* Willughby remarks, that the ſong of the wood-lark re- 
ſembles that of the blackbird. 

+ Willughby. 
it 
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it is found in Sweden“ and Italy , and is 
probably ſpread through the intervening coun. 
tries, and conſequently fcattered over the greateſt 
part of Europe Þ.—TFhe wood-lark is pretty fat 
in autumn, and 1s then excellent meat. 

Albin ſays, that there are three ſeaſons for 
catching the wood-larks, The firſt is in the ſum- 
mer, when the ſmall branchers begin to chirp, 
before they undergo the moulting.— The ſe- 
cond is in the month of September, when they 
fly in flocks, and roam from one country to 
another, roving over the paſture grounds, and 
perching on trees near lime-kilns F. At this 
time the young birds change their plumage, 
and are no longer to be diſtinguithed from the 
old ones.— The third ſeaſon, and the molt fa- 

vourable for catching the wood-larks, begins 
with the month of January ||, and laſts till the 
end of February, when they ſeparate to pair, 
The young birds which are then caught, make 


* Linnzus. + Olina. + Linnæus. 5 Kramer. 

M. Hebert killed theſe birds during winter in Brie, 
in Picardy, and in Burgundy : he remarked that, during 
this feaſon, they are found on the ground m the plains, 
that they are pretty common in Bugey, and ſtill more ſo in 
Burgundy. On the other hand, M. Lottinger aſſerts 
that they arrive about the end of February, and retire in the 
beginning of October. But theſe oppoſite accounts might 
be reconciled, if of theſe Iarks, as of the common ſort, ſome 
axe migratory and others ſtationary, 


- generally 
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generally the beſt ſingers: they chirp a few 
days after, and with a clearer tone than thoſe 
caught at any other ſeaſon. 

Total length, fix inches; the bill, ſeven lines 
the alar extent, nine inches (ten, according to 
-Lottinger) ; the tail, two inches and a quarter, 
rather forked, conſiſting of twelve quills, and 
exceeding, the wing by thirteen lines, 


(A) Specific character of the Wood-lark, 
Alauda Arborea : „Its head is encircled by a 
white annular belt.” Its egg is light gray, 
with numerous dark and purpliſh dots. 


THE 


1 


La Farlouſe, ou VAlouette de Pres, Buff. 
Alauda Pratenſis, Linn. Gmel. Brun. Mull. Friſ. Will. 


Briſſ. 


Alauda Pratorum, Klein *. 


ELON and Olina mention this as the 
ſmalleſt of all the larks; but they were 
unacquainted with the graſhopper-lark, of 
which we ſhall afterwards ſpeak. The tit-lark 
weighs {1x or ſeven gros, and its alar extent is 
only nine inches. The prevailing colour of 
its upper ſurface is olive, variegated with black 


on the fore part, and pure olive behind. Its 


under ſurface is yellowiſh white, with black 
longitudinal ſpots on the breaſt and the ſides, 


and the ground colour of the plumage is black. 


The quills of the wings are almoſt black, edged 
with olive; and thoſe of the tail are ſimilar, ex- 
cept the outermoſt one, which is edged with 
white, and the one next it, which 1s tipt with 


the ſame colour. 


This bird has a ſort of white eyelids, which 


* In Italian, Lodola di Prato, Mattolina, Petragnola, 
Corriera : in German, Brein-vogel, Schmel-vogel. 


Linnzus 
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Linnæus adopts as its ſpecific character. The 
male has in general more yellow than the female, 
on the throat, on the breaſt, on the legs, and 
even on the feet, according to Albin, 

The tit-lark is fluſhed at the leaſt noiſe, and 
ſhoots with a rapid flight; it perches, though 
with difficulty, on trees; it conſtructs its neſt 
nearly as the wood-lark, and lays the ſame 
number of eggs, &c.* But, what diſtinguiſhes 
it, the firſt quill in its wing is equal to the reſt, 
and its ſong, though very pleaſant, is leſs varied. 
Mr. Pennant compares this to a jeering laugh, 
and Albin, to the warble of the canary finch; 
but both complain that it is too ſhort and 
broken. However, Belon and Olina agree that 
this ſmall bird is eſteemed for the ſweetneſs of 
its ſong; and I muſt own, that having occa- 
ſion to hear it I found it really agreeable, though 
rather plaintive, and ſimilar to the nightingale's 
ſtrain, yet not ſo full and connected. It de- 
ſerves to be noticed that this one was a female, 
ſince, in diſſecting it, I diſcovered an ovarimm : 
it contained three eggs that were larger than the 
reſt, which ſeemed to promiſe a ſecond hatch. 
Olina tells us that the tit-lark is raiſed in the 
ſame way as the nightingale, but its delicacy 
renders the ſucceſs extremely precarious ; and, 
as it lives only three or four years, we readily 


* Britiſh Zoology. | 
Rn PErceive 
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i perceive the reaſon why the ſpecies is unfre. 
| quent, and wlry the male, when he mounts into 
| the air to deſcry his mate, is obliged to ſweep a 
much wider circuit than the common lark, or 
even the wood- lark. Albin indeed pretends 
that it is long-lived, little ſubje& to diſeaſes, 
and lays five or {ix eggs: but if this were true, 
'F the number would be much greater. 
| According to M. Guys, the tit-lark feeds 
| chiefly upon the worms and inſects for which it 
ſearches in new-ploughed lands. Willughby 
actually found beetles and ſmall worms in its 
ſtomach; and I have myſelf ſeen in it portions 
of inſets and of ſmall worms, and alſo ſeeds 
and pebbles. If we believe Albin, it wags its 
tail from fide to ſide while it eats. 
The tit-larks breed generally in the mea- 
} dows, and even in low and marſhy grounds “. 
| They make their neſt on the ſurface f, and 
þ 2onceal it artfully. While the female hatches, 
| the male fits on a neighbouring tree, and riſes 
at times, ſinging and clapping his wings. 
l Willughby, who ſeems to have obſerved this 
| bird with great accuracy, ſays properly that its 
| 
| 
| 
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iris is hazel, the tip of its tongue divided into 
ſeverral filaments, its ſtomach moderately fleſhy, 
its cqeca rather longer than in the 1ky-lark, 


* Britiſh Zoology. 
F f + Belon.—Britiſh Zoology. g 
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and that it has a gall-bladder. All this I have 
verified; and I ſhall add that there is no craw, 
and that even the &/ophagus has ſcarce any in- 
flation at its junction with the ſtomach, and 
that this tomach or gizzard is large in propor- 
tion to the body. —I kept one of theſe birds a 


whole year, and gave it no other food than 


ſmall ſeeds. 
The tit-lark inhabits Italy, France, Germany, 


England, and Sweden. Albin tells us that it ap- 


pears (in that part of England, no doubt, where 
he lived) about the beginning of April with 
the nightingale, and that it departs about the 
month of September. It ſometimes begins its 
light before the cloſe of Auguſt, according to 
Lacks *, and ſeems to perform a long jour- 
ney. If this be admitted, and if we ſuppoſe 
that it makes occaſional halts in the temperate 
countries Which it traverſes, it may be among 
the number of thoſe larks which are ſeen to 


paſs the iſland of Malta in November. In au- 
tumn, that is, in the time of vintage, it haunts 


the vicinity of the high- roads. M. Guys re- 
marks that it is exceedingly fond of the com- 
pany of its fellows; and if it cannot obtain the 


* M. Lottinger only once ſaw a tit-lark | in Lorraine, in 


the month of February 1774. But, that fame winter, he 
law other birds which do not uſually remain in that pro- 
vince, ſuch as green-finches, wagtails, &c. which M. Lot- 
lnger aſcribes properly to the mildneſs of that year. 


ſociety 
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difficult to be raiſed; Olina poſitively aſſerts that it is ſhort- 
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ſociety of theſe, it will intermingle with the 
flocks of finches and linnets which it meets in 
its paſſage. 

Comparing what authors hays ſaid of the tit. 
lark, I perceive differences which diſpoſe one 
to think that the ſpecies is much ſubject to vary, 
or that it has been ſometimes confounded with 
its kindred ſpecies, ſuch as thoſe of the wood. 
lark and the graſhopper-lark os 


VARIETIES of the TI I-LARK. 


THE WIITE TiT-LARK ſcarcely differs from 
the preceding, except in the plumage, which is 


Ihe diſpoſition of the ſpots on the plumage is nearly the 
ſame in the three ſpecies, though the colours of thele ſpots 
are different in each, and the habits ſtill more different ; but 
leſs ſo, however, than the opinions of authors concerning 
the properties of the tit-lark. We need only compare 
Belon, Aldrovandus, Briſſon, Olina, Albin, &c. The co- 
Tours by which Briſſon characteriſes the ſpecies are not the 
fame with thoſe deſcribed by Aldrovandus; who takes no 
notice of the long hind toe, but ſpeaks of a certain motion 
of the tail, which the others, except Albin, omit. The latter 
pretends that the tit-lark is long-lived, and little ſubject to 
diſeaſes. Olina and Belon, on the contrary, aſſert that it is 


hved. We need not mention their various opinions reſpedt 
ing its ſong, . 


_ almoſt 
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almoſt univerſally yellowiſh white, but yellower 
on the wings: its bill and feet are brown, Such 
was the one which Aldrovandus ſaw in Italy; 
and though the jeſuit Rzacynſki ranges it 
among the birds of Poland, I doubt whether 
it belongs to that country, or at leaſt whether 
he ever ſaw it, ſince he uſes the words of the 
lalian naturaliſt without any addition. 

Total length, five inches and a half; its bill, 
ſix lines, the edges of the upper mandible a little 
ſcalloped near the point; its alar extent, about 
nine inches; its tail, two inches, ſomewhat forked, 
compoſed of twelve quills, exceeding the wings 
eight lines; the hind nail, ſhorter and more hook- 
ed than in the preceding ſpecies. 


(A) Specific character of the Tit-lark, Alauda 
Pratenfis : “ Above it is greeniſh brown, its 
two outermoſt tail quills white externally, a 
white line on its eye-brows.” Its egg is roundiſh; 
duſky red, with numerous ſmall ſpots. 


Vor. V. D FOREIGN . 
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being turned outwards, and the next quill tipt 
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LOUISIANA LARK. 


La Farlouzzanne, Buff. 
Alauda Ludoviciana, Gmel. 


SAW this bird at M. Mauduit's, and it ſeems 

to reſemble much the tit-lark. Its throat 
is of a yellowifh grey; the neck and breaſt 
ſtreaked with brown on the ſame ground: the 
reſt of the under ſurface of its body is fulvous: 
the upper ſurface of its head and of its body i 
mixed with greeniſh brown, and with blackiſh; 
but as theſe colours are dingy, they contraſt little 
with each other, and by their mixture theyforman 
almoſt uniform dull brown : the ſuperior coverts 
are greeniſh brown with no addition: the quill 


of the tail are brown ; the outermoſt one con- 
fiſts of blackiſh brown and white, the white 


with white : the quills and the ſuperior covert 
of the wings are of a blackiſh nn edged 
with lighter brown. 

Total length, near ſeven mains] the bill 
ſevel 
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ſoyen lines; the farſus, nine lines; the hind toe 
with its nail, rather leſs than eight lines, and 
this nail rather more than four lines, ſlightly 
curved ; the tail, two inches and a half, and 
exceeds the wings by ſixteen lines. 


(A) Specific character of the Alauda Ludo- 
viciana « The laſt quills but one of the tail 
are tipt with white; the outermoſt are partly 
brown, partly white.” 
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| GRASHOPPER-LARK: 


L' Alouette Pipi, Bi. 
| Alauda Trivialis, Linn. & Gmel. 
i Alauda Sepiaria, Brif. _ 

We Piep-Lerche, Fris. 

| Small Lark, Vill. & Ray. 

| Pippit Lark, Alb. 

| The Graſhopper Warbler, Lath. 


| HIS is the ſmalleſt of all the French 
li: larks. The German epithet pzep “, and 
i the Engliſh Pippit, allude evidently to its ſibilous 
il | notes; and ſuch appellations ought always to 

| be preferred, as the moſt preciſe and expreſſive, 
Its cry, eſpecially in winter, is compared to 
that of the graſhopper; but is rather ſtronger 
and ſhriller. It utters this both when on the 
| wing, and when perched on the talleſt branches 
among the buſhes: for though its hind nail be 
6 very long (yet not ſo long or ſo ſtraight as that 
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* The German name Piep-lerche is formed from the 
Latin pipio, which ſignifies to utter a feeble ſhrill cry like 
chickens. In modern Engliſh pip exprefles the ſame, and 
is pronounced pegp in the northern parts of the kingdom. 
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of the ſky-lark), it fits on the ſmall twigs, claſp- 
ing with its fore claws. It alſo reſts on the 
ground, and runs very nimbly. 

In the ſpring, when the cock bird ſings on a 
branch, he performs it with much action: he 
looks big, diſplays his wings, and gives every 
mark of ardent emotion. At intervals he riſes 
to a conſiderable height, hovers ſome ſeconds, 
and drops almoſt in the ſame place, continuing 
all the time to ſing; and his tones are ſoft, har- 
monious, and clear.—This little bird builds its 
neſt in ſolitary ſpots, and conceals it beneath a 
turf; and its young often become the prey of 
the adders. It generally lays five eggs, marked 
with brown near the large end. Its head is 
rather long than round; its bill delicate and 
blackiſh; the edges of its upper mandible 
ſcalloped near the tip; its noſtrils half covered 
by a convex membrane of the ſame colour with 
the bill, and partly concealed under the ſmall 
lcathers which cover it before: there are ſixteen 
quills in each wing ; the upper ſurface of its 
body is of a greeniſh variegated brown ; the un- 
der ſurface, of a yellowiſh white, ſpeckled ir- 
regularly on the breaſt and neck: the ground 
colour of its plumage js deep cinereous : laſtly, 
there are two whitiſh ftripes on the wings, which 
Linnæus has made one of the characters of the 
ſpecies. 
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The graſhopper-larks appear in England 
about the middle of September, and great num- 
bers of them are then caught in the environs of 
London“. They frequent the heaths and plains, 
and flutter at a moderate height. Some generally 
remain during the winter in the fens near Sar. 
bourg. 
We may infer from the {lender form of its 
bill, that the graſhopper-lark feeds chiefly on 
inſets and {mall ſeeds ; and from its diminutive 
ſize, that it is not long-lived. It is found in 
Germany, in England, and in Sweden, ac- 
.. cording to the Sema Natura of Linnæus, 
though he takes no notice of it in his Fauna 
Suecica, at leaſt in the firſt edition. 
It is moderately tall. Total length, about 
five inches and a half; its bill, ſix or ſeven 
lines; its hind toe, four lines, and its nail five; 
its alar extent, eight inches and one-third ; its 
tail two inches, and exceeding the wings an 
inch ; its inteſtinal tube, ſix inches and a halt; 
the eſophagus, two inches and a half, dilated 
before its inſertion in the gizzard, which is 
muſcular; there are two ſmall cœca; I could find 
no gall-bladder: the gizzard occupies the left 
ſide of the lower belly, and is covered, by the 
liver, and not by the inteſtines, 
* Albin. 


+ Compoſed of ten quills, according to a good obſerver; 
but I ſuſpect that two had been plucked. 


(A) Specific 
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(A) Specific character of the Graſhopper- 
lark, Alauda Trivialis: Its tail quills are brown; 
the outermoſt, half white; the ſecond, white at 
its wedge- like tip, with a double whitiſh line on 
the wings.” Its egg is light graſs green, thinly 
ſprinkled with deeper-coloured ſpecks. 


L 


THE 


WILLOW-LARK. 
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La Locuſtelle, B.. 
Locuſtella Avicula, Will. 


+ HIS ſpecies is ſtill inferior to the pre- 
ceding, and indeed it 1s the ſmalleſt of 
all the European larks. We are indebted to 
the Br:tih Zoology for the account of it. It 
annually viſits ſome willow-hedges near a pool 
in the pariſh of Whiteford, Flintſhire ; where 
it continues the whole ſummer. Its habits 
and general form are the fame as thoſe of the 
graſhopper-lark. With regard to its plumage, 
the head and the upper ſurface of the body are 
yellowiſh brown marked with duſky ſpots; the 
quill feathers are brown, edged with dirty yel- 
low; the tail feathers, deep brown; it has 
a ſort of whitiſh eye-brows, and the under fide 
of the body white tinged with yellow *. 

THE 


* « Nothing can be more amuſing, ſays Mr. White, than 
the whiſper of this little bird, which feems to be cloſe by 
though at an hundred yards diſtance ; and, when cloſe at 
your ear, is fcarce any louder than when a great way off. 


Had I not been a little acquainted with inſects, and known 
that 


** At. 
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La Spipolette, Buff. 
Alauda Campeſtris, Linn. Gmel. Brun, Mull. Brifſ. &c. 


Alauda Dumetorum, Klein“. 


HIS bird is rather larger than the tit- 


It lark. Tts hind toe is very long, as that 
ef the ſKky-lark, but its body is ſlenderer: it is 
re Wo diſtinguiſhed by the ſhake of its tail, ſimilar 
its o that of the wagtail and of the tit-lark. It 
he Hhabits heaths and uncultivated tracts, and fre- 


uents the oat-ſtubble ſoon after the corn 18 
2aped, where it gathers in numerous flocks. 


at the graſhopper kind is not yet hatched (18th April), 
ſhould have hardly believed but that it had been a /ocufta 
hiſpering in the buſhes. The country people laugh when 
du tell them that it is the note of a bird. It is a moſt 
tful creature, ſculking in the thickeſt part of a buſh z and 
ill fing at a yard diſtance provided it be concealed. . ... 
a morning early, and when undiſturbed, it ſings on the 
p of a twig, gaping, and ſhivering with its wings.” 
tural Hiſtory of Selborne, p. 45. 

In Italian, Spipoletta: in German, Gickerlin, 1 
che, Gereut-lerche, Kraut-lerchet in Daniſh, Mark-lerke : : 
oliſh, Zdæbto. 


In 
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La Locuſtelle, B. 
Locuſtella Avicula, Vill. 


*HIS ſpecies is ſtill inferior to the pre- 
ceding, and indeed it is the ſmalleſt of 

all the European larks. We are indebted to 
the Britiſb Zoology for the account of it. It 
annually viſits ſome willow-hedges near a pool 
in the pariſh of Whiteſord, Flintſhire ; where 
It continues the whole ſummer. Its habits 
and general form are the ſame as thoſe of the 
graſhopper-lark., With regard to its plumage, 
the head and the upper ſurface of the body are 
yellowiſh brown marked with duſky ſpots; the 
quill feathers are brown, edged with dirty yel- 
low; the tail feathers, deep brown; it has 
a ſort of whitiſh eye-brows, and the under fide 


of the body white tinged with yellow “. 
. THE 


* « Nothing can be more amuſing, ſays Mr. White, than 
the whiſper of this little bird, which ſeems to be cloſe by 
though at an hundred yards diſtance z and, when cloſe at 
your ear, is ſcarce any louder than when a great way off. 


Had I not been a little acquainted with inſects, and known 
that 


THE 


La Spipolette, Buff. 
Alauda Campeſtris, Linn. Gmel. Brun, Mull. Brifſ. Ec. 


Alauda Dumetorum, Xlein . 


T HIS bird is rather larger than the tit- 
lark. Its hind toe is very long, as that 
of the ſky-lark, but its body is ſlenderer: it is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by the ſhake of its tail, ſimilar 
to that of the wagtail and of the tit-lark. It 
inhabits heaths and uncultivated tracts, and fre- 
quents the oat-ſtubble ſoon after the corn -18 
reaped, where it gathers in numerous flocks. 


that the graſhopper kind is not yet hatched (18th April), 
] ſhould have hardly believed but that it had been a lacigſta 
whiſpering in the buſhes. The country people laugh when 
you tell them that it is the note of a bird. It 1s a moſt 
artful creature, ſculking in the thickeſt part of a buſh; and 
will ſing at a yard diſtance provided it be concealed. . . , 
In a morning early, and when undiſturbed, it ſings on the 
top of a twig, gaping, and ſhivering with its wings.” 
Natural Hiſtory of Selborne, p. 45. 

In Italian, Spipoletta » in German, Gickerlin, Brach.. 


rche, Gereut-lerche, Kraut-lerchot in Dauiſh, Mark-larke : : 
in Poliſh, Zdablo. 


In 
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In ſpring, the male perches to invite or to 
diſcover his mate; and ſometimes he mounts 
into the air, ſinging with all his might, and 
again returns quickly to the ground, which is 
always the ſcene of their amours. |: 

If a perſon happens to come near the neſt, the 
female betrays it by her cries; and this evinces 
a different inſtinct from that of the other larks, 
which, when danger threatens, remain ſilent 
and fixed. 

Willughby ſaw a neſt of the meadow-lark 
in a furze-buſh cloſe on the ground; and formed 
of moſs, lined with ſtraw and horſe-hair. 

People have had the curioſity to raiſe the 
young males for the ſake of their ſong ; but it 
requires attention and care. The cage mult at 
firſt be covered with a green cloth, little light 
muſt be admitted, and a profuſion of ants' eggs 
muſt be furniſhed. After they are accuſtomed 
to feed in their priſon, the ſupply of the ants 
eggs may be abridged by degrees, and bruiſed 
hemp- ſeed ſubſtituted, mixed with flour and 
yolks of eggs. re 

The meadow-larks are caught with the drag- 
nt, like the ſky-larks, and alſo with lime-twigs, 
which are placed in the trees which they haunt. 
They aſſociate with the finches; and it appears 
even that they arriye and depart along with 
theſe. 


The 
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The males are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the females by their exterior appearance; but 
if another male be preſented ſhut in a cage, 
they will inſtantly attack it, as an enemy or a 
rival *. 

Willughby ſays, that the meadow-lark differs 
from all the other larks by the blackneſs of its 
hill and feet: he adds, that its bill is ſlender, 
ſtraight, and pointed, and the corners of its 
mouth edged with yellow; that it has not, like the 
wood-lark, the firſt quills of the- wings ſhorter 
than the ſucceeding; and that in the male the 
wings are rather darker than in the female. 

This bird is found in Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, Sweden, &c. f Briſſon conſiders the Jefſop 
meadow-lark as the ſame ſpecies with his, 
though the hind nail is much longer in the latter; 
but that nail varies much according to age, 
ſex, &. There is a wider difference between 
the meadow-lark of Briſſon and that of Linnæus, 
though both naturaliſts regard them as the ſame 
kind: in that of the latter, all the quills of the 
tail, except the two middle ones, are white 
from their origin to half their length; but in 
that of the former, the two outermoſt quills 
only are white; not to mention many other 


* Friſch. 
+ Aldrovandus and Willughby. 


minute 
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minute differences, which taken together are 
{uſhcient to conſtitute a variety. 

The meadow-larks live on ſmall ſeeds and 
inſets. Their fleſh, when fat, is excellent, 
The head and all the upper ſurface of the body 
are dun grey, tinged with olive ; the eye-brows, 
the throat, and all the under ſurface of the body 
are yellowiſh white, with brown oblong ſpots 
on the neck and breaſt ; the quills and coverts of 
the wings, brown, edged with lighter brown; 
the quills of the tail blackiſh, except the two in- 
termediate ones, which are brown gray, the 
outermoſt edged with white, and the next one 
tipt with the ſame: laſtly, the bill is blackiſh, 
and the feet brown. 

Total length, fix inches and a half; the bill, 
fix or ſeven lines; the alar extent, above eleven 
inches; the tail, two inches and a half, ſome- 
what forked, and compoſed of twelve quills ; it 
projects fifteen lines beyond the wings. 


(A) Specific character of the Meadow-lark, 
Alauda Campeſiris : © Its tail quiils are brown 
the lower half, except two intermediate quills, 
white; the throat and breaſt yellow.” Its egg 
refembles much that of the {ky-lark, only it 
is tcarce one half the ſize, and its tints are 
lighter. 


11 
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ITALIAN. L ARE. 


— — 


La Girole, Bi. 
Alauda Italica, Gmel. & Bri/ſ. 
Giarola, Ray, Will. & Aldrov. 


RISSON ſuſpects, with much probability, 
that the ſubject obſerved by Aldrovandus 
was a young bird, whoſe tail, being extremely 
ſhort and conſiſting of very narrow feathers, 
was not entirely formed, and in which the 
junction of the mandibles was edged with yel- 
low. But I ſhould imagine he ought to have 
drawn another inference beſides, that it was 
only a variety of the common ſpecies derived 
from age, ſince Aldrovandus, the only author 
who mentions it, ſaw no more than one ſpeci- 
men. Its ſize was the ſame with that of the 
ſky-lark, and it had the chief character, which 
is the long nail projecting from each foot. The 
plumage of the head and of the upper ſide of 
the body was variegated with cheſnut, with 
lighter brown, with whitiſh, and with bright 
rutous. Aldrovandus compares it to that of 
the quail, or of the woodcock. The under 


" ſurface 
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the four middle ones, of the ſame colour; the 


ſurface of the body was white; the back of the 
head encircled with a ſort of whitiſh crown; 
the quills of the wings brown cheſnut, edged 
with a lighter colour; thoſe of the tail, at leaſt 


pair following, divided by cheſnut and white, 
and the laſt pair entirely white; the tail ſome- 
what forked, and an inch long; the ground 
colour of the plumage cinereous; the bill red, 
with a large opening ; the corners of the mouth 
yellow; the feet fleſh-coloured ; the nails 
whitiſh; the hind nail ſix lines in length, al- 
moſt ſtraight, and only a little curved at the 
tip. | | * 
This bird was killed near Bologna, about the 
end of May. I wiſh thoſe naturaliſts who have 
an opportunity of obſerving it, would refer it 
to its true ſpecies; for I much doubt whether 
it forms a ſeparate ſpecies. Ray ſuppoſed thatit 
belonged to that of the wood-lark, and differ- 
ing only in the colours of its tail quills ; but it 
is equal to the {ky-lark, and conſequently much 
larger than the wood-lark ; and if with Briſſon 
we reckon it a young bird, this diſtinction will 
be the more important. 


(A) Specific character of the Alauda Italica: 
Its middle tail quills are bay, the laſt but one 
white at the tip, the two outermoſt entirely 
white.“ | 
THE 
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CALANDRE, on LARGE LARK. 


Alauda Calandra *, All the Naturalifts, | 


PPIAN, who lived in the ſecond century 

of the Chriſtian era, is. the firſt of the 
ancients who mentions this lark; and he de- 
ſcribes the beſt method for catching it, which 
is preciſely the ſame as that ſince propoſed by 
Olina, viz. to ſpread a net near the brook 
_ whither that bird uſually reſorts to drink. 

This bird is larger than the ſky-lark; its bill 
is ſtronger and ſhorter, ſo that it is able to 
bruiſe grain; and the ſpecies is leſs numerous, 
and not ſo widely ſpread. In other reſpects, 
the calandre reſembles exactly the ordinary lark. 
Its plumage, its port, its ſhape, its habits, and 
its tones, are the ſame, Its warble is perhaps 
more ſonorous than that of the ſky-lark, but 
is as pleaſant ; for, in Italy, it is an uſual 


* Oppian termed it Ka, and gave it the epithet 
of Meyandalos, or Largeſt. Hence all the modern names: 


In Italian and Spaniſh, Chalandria: in German, Kalander or 
Galander, &c. 


+ Belon. 
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compliment to ſay one ſings like a calandre “, 
Like the common lark, alſo, it can imitate ex- 
actly the notes of ſeveral birds, ſuch as the 
goldfinch, the linnet, the canary, &c. and even 


the chirping of young chickens, and the love. 


ſquall of the ſhe - cat ; in ſhort, every ſound 
adapted to its organs, and imprefled in its 
tender age. 

To have good fingers, we muſt, according to 
Olina, take the young calandres from the neſt, 
at leaſt before the firſt moult, and preferring 
thoſe eſpecially which are hatched in Auguſt. 
We begin with a paſte mixed partly with ſheep's 
heart, and afterwards add ſeeds and crumbs of 
bread, taking care always to lay rubbiſh in the 
cage for whetting their bill, and alſo ſand for 
them to welter in when teaſed with vermin.. But, 
in ſpite of all our attention, we ſhall derive 
little pleaſure the firſt year; for the calandre 
is ſlowly faſhioned into habits of ſlavery. In 
the beginning, we ſhould even pinion their 
wings, and inſtead of the top of the cage we 
ſhould ſubſtitute a ſpread canvaſs T. But after 
they are reconciled to their fituation, - and have 
acquired the proper bias, they will ſing in- 
ceſſantly, grow ſo fond of repeating their own 
warble, or that of other birds, as ſoon to 
neglect their food 9. 


2 Aldrovandus. + Olina, f Idem. P Geſner. 
The 


% 
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The male is larger, and blacker round the 
neck; the female has only a very narrow 
collar x. Some inſtead of a collar have a large 
black N and ſuch was the one that we have 
figured. —The calandre neſtles on the ground 
like the common lark, under a graſſy tuft, and 
lays four or five eggs. Olina adds, that it lives 
only four or five years, and conſequently is far 
ſrom gaining the age of the ſky-lark. Belon 
conjectures that it forms flocks like the laſt, and 
ſubjoins that it is never ſeen in France, 1 
it be brought hither: but this aſſertion relates 
only to Mans and the contiguous provinces; 
for the ſpecies is frequent in Provence, where it 
is called coulaſſade on account of its black collar, 
and where it is uſually bred for the ſake of its 
long. With regard to Germany, Poland, Swe- 
den, and the other northern countries, it ſeems 
not to viſit them. It is found in Italy, in the 
Pyrenees, and in Sardinia; and laſtly, Dr. Ruſ- 
ſel informed Edwards, that it was common near | 
Aleppo; and Edwards gives a coloured figure 


* Edwards.—The perſon who communicated this ob- 
ſervation to Mr. Edwards, had a method of diſtinguiſhing 
the male from the female, in ſmall birds. It was to lay 
them on their back, and blow up their breaſt: when the 
bird was a female, the feathers parted on each fide, leaving 
the breaſt bare. But this method is not certain except in 
the ſeaſon of hatching. Geſner. 


Vol. V. E. | | of 
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of a true calandre, which came, it is ſaid, from 
Carolina. Itſelf or its progenitors might have 
been driven acroſs the Atlantic by the fury of 
the winds, and in that warm climate it Would 
thrive and become naturalized. 

Adanſon regards the calandre as intermediate 
between the ſky- lark and the thruſh: but this 
analogy muſt be reſtricted to the plumage and 
the external form; for the habits of the calandre 
and of the thruſ are very different, eſpecially 
in the mode of conſtructing their neſts. 

Total length, ſeven inches and a quarter; the 
bill, nine lines; the tail, two inches and one- 
third, conſiſting of twelve quills, of which the 
two outer pairs are edged with white, the third 
pair tipt with the ſame colour, the intermediate 
pair browniſh gray, and all the reſt black; 
theſe quills project a few lines beyond thi 
wings: the hind toe meaſures ten lines. [A]. 


[Al Specific character of the Alauda-Calandra: fh 
outermoſt tail quill is externally entirely white, the ſecond 
and third are tipt with white; there is a brown ſtripe 01 
the breaſt.” 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 
ANALOGOUS TO THE CALANDRE-LARK. 
| I 
THE CAPE-LARK. 


La Cravate Jaune, ou Calandre du Cap de Bonne Eſpe- 
rance. 


Alauda Capenſis, Linn: & Briſ. 
| DID not ſee the individual from which 
the figure in the Planches Enlumintes was 
drawn, but I have examined ſeveral others of 
the ſame ſpecies. In general, the upper ſide of 
the head is brown in the males, variegated with 
pray; the throat and the top of the neck, beau- 
tiful orange; and the collar is edged with black 
through the whole verge of its circumference; 
the ſame orange forms alſo a ſort of eyebrows, 
and is ſcattered in ſmall ſpots on the little coverts 
of the wing, and on its anterior border, whoſe 
margin it defines : the breaſt is variegated with 
brown, gray, and blackiſh ; the belly and loins, 
with orange rufous; the under ſurface of the 
ail, grayiſn; the quills of the tail of a brown 
aſt, but the four outer pairs are edged and ter- 
minated with white; the quills of the wings 
oon, and alſo edged, the large ones with yel- 
| E 2 low, 
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low, and the middle ones with gray : laſtly, the 
bill and feet are of a brown gray, varioully in- 
tenſe. 

In two females which I obſerved, the collar was 
not orange, but light rufous; the breaſt ſpeckled 
with brown on the ſame ground, which became 
more 1ntenſe as it retired from the fore part: 
laſtly,” the upper ſurface of the body was more 
variegated, becaule the feathers were edged with 
a lighter gray. 

Total length, ſeven inches and a half; the 
bill, ten lines; the alar extent, eleven inches 
and a half; the hind toe, including the nall, 
longer than the middle toe; the tail, two inches 
and a half, ſomewhat forked, conſiſting of 
twelve quills, and exceeding the wings by ſif. 
teen lines. — I faw and meaſured a ſpecimen 
which was an inch longer than the above, and 
all its other Kaenſions were h 


large. [A] 

[A] Specific character of the Alauda Capenſit: It 
three lateral tail quills are tipt with white; its throat 
is yellow margined with black; its eyebrows, are. ye 
low,” 
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10 7 IL. | 
THE SHORELARXK. 


Le Hauſſe-Col Noir, ou I Alouette de Virginie, Bi,. 
Alauda Alpeſtris, Linn. & Gmel. 

Alauda Virginiana, Bri/}. 

Alauda Gutture Flavo, Cateſby. 


I RANGE this American lark beſide the 
preceding, to which it is much akin : it differs 
however by its climate, by its magnitude, and 
by ſome accidents of its plumage. It ſome- 
times enters Germany in the time of ſnow ; for 
which reaſon, Friſch terms it the winter lark. 
But we muſt not confound it with the Ju, 
which, according to Gelſner,' might bear the 
ſame appellation, fince it appears when the 
ground is buried with ſnow. Friſch ſays that 
it is little known in Germany, and that the 
place of its retreat is not aſcertained. 

Theſe ſhore-larks are alſo caught ſometimes 
in the neighbourhood of Dantzic, with other 
birds, in the months of April and December, 
and one of them lived ſeveral months in a cage. 
Klein preſumes that they had been driven by a 
guſt of wind from North America into Nor- 
way, or the countries ſtill nearer the pole, 


whence they would 7 paſs into milder 
climates. 


It appears too that they are birds of paſſage : 
KE 3 for 
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for we learn from Cateſby, that they are ſeen 
in Virginia and Carolina only in winter, ad- 
vancing from the north in great flocks; and 
that in the ſpring they return by the ſame 
route, During their ſtay they frequent the 
downs, and feed upon the oat which grows 
among the ſand *. 

This lark is of the bulk of the ordinary ſort, 
and its ſong 1 is nearly the ſame. The upper fide 
of its body is brown; its bill black; its eyes 
Placed on a yellow bar that riſes from the baſe 
of its bill; its throat and the reſt of its neck of 
the ſame colour ; and this yellow is partly ter- 
minated on each fide by a black bar, which, 
riſing from the corners of the mouth, paſſe 


under the eyes, and reaches the middle of the 


neck; it is terminated below the neck by a ſort 
of collar or black gorget : the breaſt 1 all 
the under ſide of the body are of a deep ſtraw 
colour. 

Total length, ſix inches and a half; the bill, 
ſeven lines ; the hind toe and nail Ril longer 
than in our lark ; the tail, two inches and a half, 
a little forked, compoſed of twelve quills, and 
exceeding the wings ten or twelve lines. ON 


[A] Specific Saree of the Alauda Alpeftri Its 
tail quills are white the half of tl. ir inſide; its throat yel- 
low; the ſtripe under its eyes, and on its breaſt, black.” 

* Uniala Fanicula, Linn. | 


IIL THE 
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III. 


THE BROWN-CHEEKED PENN. 
SYLVANIAN LARK, 


Alauda Rubra, Gmel. 
Alauda Pennſylvanica, Bri. 
The Red Lark, Penn. & Lath, 


THIS is a migratory lark common to 
both continents: for Bartram, who ſent the 
ſpecimen to Edwards, wrote, that it appears 
in Pennſylvania in the month of March, and is 
not ſeen after the end of May, but advances 
northward ; and, on the other hand, Edwards 
found it in the vicinity of London, 

This bird is of the ſize of the meadow-lark : its 
bill is thin, pointed, and of a deep brown colour; 
its eyes brown, edged with a lighter tint, and 
ſurrounded by an oval brown ſpot, which de- 
ſcends on the cheeks; and bounded by a zone, 
which is partly white and partly bright fulvous. 
All the upper fide of its body is dull brown, ex- 
cept the two outer quills of its tail, which are 
white; its neck, its breaſt, and all the under 
ide of its body, of a reddiſh fulvous ſpeckled 
with brown; its feet and nails are deep brown, 
like its bill: its hind nail is very long, but not 
9 ſo long as in the ſky-lark, A peculiarity 
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of this ſpecies is, that when the wing is cloſed, 
the third quill reckoning from the body reaches 
the end of the longeſt quills; which, according 
to Edwards, is an invariable character of the 
wagtails, But this is not the only point of 
analogy between the larks and the wagtails; 
for we have before ſeen that the meadow 
and tit-larks have a ſimilar ſhake in their 


tails, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alauda Rubra: It is 
brown, the ſpace about its eyes black, its two outermoſt 
tail quills white,” 


— 
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THE 
MARSH<-LARK. 


La Rouſſeline, ou l' Alouette de Marais, Buff. 
Alauda Moſellana, Gmel.* 


HIS lark, which is found in Alſace, is 
of a middle ſize between the ſky-lark 
and the tit-lark. The upper part of its head 
and body 1s varied with rufous and brown ; the 
lides of the head, ruſty, marked with three 
brown ſtripes that are almoſt parallel, and of 
which the higheſt paſſes below the eye: the 
throat is of a very light rufous; the breaſt of a 
deeper rufous, and ſprinkled with little brown 
pots; the belly, and the lower coverts of the 
tail, light rufous; the quills of the tail and 
wings blackiſh, and edged with the ſame ru- 
{ous ; the bill and feet yellowiſh. _ 

Like many other ſpecies of this kind, the 
marſh-lark begins its ſong at dawn, which, ac- 
cording to Rzacynſki, is exceedingly pleaſant. 
[ts name ſhews that it haunts wet ſituations : 
it often frequents the ſandy margin of the 
Moſelle, and ſometimes breeds on its banks, 


* Rzacynſki terms it the Pine-lark; in Poliſh, Sktorv- 
ronek Borowy. 


near 
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near Metz, where it appears annually in 
October; at which time a few are caught. 

Mauduit told me of a rufous lark, in which 
the feathers on the upper part of the body were 
tipt with white, and alſo the lateral quills of 
the tail: this is probably a variety of the 
marſh-lark, f 

Total length, ſix inches and a quarter; the 
bill, eight lines; the 7ar/us, an inch; the hind 
toe, three lines and a half, ſomewhat curved; 
the tail, two inches and a quarter, and exceeds 
the wings by eighteen lines. [A] 


CA] Specific character of the Marſh-lark, Alauda Maſel. 
[ena +: © It is rufous, below rufous white; its cheeks and 
breaſt marked with brown en its tail black, with 2 rufong 
margin.” 42 


TH. 


. 


THE 
SIBERIAN LARK, 


La Ceinture de Pretre, ou FAlouette de Siberie, Bu. 
Alauda Flava, Gmel. 


F all the birds denominated lune this is 

the moſt conſpicuous for beauty of plu- 
mage. Its throat, its face, and the ſides of its 
head, are of a pleaſant yellow, which is ſet off 
by a black ſpot between the eye and the bill, 
that joins to another larger one immediately 
below the eye: its breaſt is ornamented with a 
broad black girdle : the-reſt of the under ſurface 
of its body 1s whitiſh ; the ſides a little yellowiſh, 
variegated with deeper ſpots ; the upper part of 
its head and body variegated with ruity and dun 
gray; the ſuperior coverts of its tail yellowiſh, 
and its quills blackiſh, edged with gray, except 
the outermoſt, which are white; the wing quills 
gray, finely edged with a blacker colour: the 
ſuperior coverts are of the ſame gray, bordered 
with ruſty ; the bill and feet leaden gray. 

This bird was ſent from Siberia, where it is 
ſtill not common. The navigator John Wood 
peaks of {mall birds ke larks ſeen at Nova 
Zembla: 
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| Zembla *; theſe are probably of the ſame 
[ ſpecies, ſince both prefer an arctic climate,— 
| Laſtly, in the Fauna Rvufſica I find the Alaud; 
i Tungiſſtica aurita, or the creſted lark of Tun- 
| guſe, a nation which borders on Siberia. But 
| we ſtill want obſervations to aſſign theſe birds 
i their true place. 

| Total length, five inches and three quarters; 
| the bill, fix or ſeven lines; the nail, five lines 
| and a half; the tail two inches, compoſed of 
| twelve quills, and exceeding the wings an 
| inch. 
| * Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, t. xv. p. 167. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE LARE. 


. 
THE RUFOUS LARK. 


Ls Variole, Buff. 
Alauda Rufa, Gel. 


SNOMMERSON brought this beautiful 
1 little bird from the country watered by 
the dela Plata. The upper ſurface of its head and 
body is blackith, prettily variegated with different 
rufous tints : the fore part of its neck is mailed 
with the ſame; its throat, and all the under ſur- 
face of its body, whitiſh ; the quills of its tail 
brown, the eight middle ones edged with light 
rufous, and the two outer pairs edged with 
whitez the great quills of the wings gray, and 
the middle ones brown, all edged with ruſty 
colour ; the bill brown, grooved near the point; 
the feet yellowiſh, 

Total length, five inches and a quarter; the 
bill, eight lines; the zar/us, ſeven or eight lines; 
the hind toe, three lines, and its nail four lines; 
the tail, twenty lines, ſomewhat” forked, con- 


— | fiſting 
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ſiſting of twelve quills, exceeding the wingy 
by an inch. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alauda Rufa : te Its tai 
quills are brown; the eight mid ones ruſty at the edge, 


the outermoſt white at the edge.” 


II. 


THE CINEREOUS LARK; 


La Cendrille, Buff. | 
Alauda Cinerea, Gmel. 


I HAVE ſeen the figure of a lark from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in which the throat and all 
the under part of the body were white, the 
upper part of the head rufous, and a ſort of cap 
with a border of white ſtretching from the baſe 
of the bill beyond the eyes: on each fide of 
the neck was a rufous ſpot edged with black 
above; the upper ſurface of the neck and body, 
cinereous; the ſuperior coverts of the wings, and 
their middle quills, gray ; the large quills black, 
and ſo were thoſe of the tail. 

Total length, five inches; the bill, eight 
lines; the nail of the hind toe ſtraight and 
pointed, and equal to the toe; the tail, eighteen ' 

or 
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or twenty lines, and projecting nine lines be- 
yond the wings. 

Is there any analogy between this bird and 
the cinereous lark which Dr. Shaw ſaw in 
plenty near Biſerta, which is the ancient Utica? 
Both theſe birds are natives of Africa; but the 
diſtance is prodigious from the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope; 
and the cinereous lark of Biſerta is not ſuffi- 
ciently known to permit us to decide its ſpecies. 
May it not be related to the Senegal lark? [A] 


[A Specific character of the Alauda Cinerza: © It is 
cinercous z its belly and vent white; the quills of its wings 
and tail brown, the outermoſt externally white near the 


fi 5 


III. 
THE AFRICAN LAKK. - 


Le Sirli du Cap de Bonne Eſperance, Big. 
Alauda Africana, Gel; 


IF this bird ſeem to differ from the larks by 
the curvature of its bill, it approaches them 
till more by the length of its hind nail. 

All the upper ſurface is variegated with 
thades of brown, rufous, and white; the coverts 
of the wings, their quills, and thoſe of the tail, 

3 ; brown 
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brown edged with whitiſh, ſome having z 
double border, the one whitiſh and the other 
ruſty ; all the inferior part of the body whitiſh, 
ſprinkled with blackiſh ſpots ; the bill black, and 
the feet brown. 

Total length, eight inches ; the bill, one inch; 
the zarſus, thirteen lines; the hind toe, four lines, 
and its nail ſeven lines, ſtraight and pointed; 
the tail, about two lines and a half, conſiſting of 


twelve quills, and projecting eighteen lines be. 
yond the wings. 
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THE CRES TED LARK. 


T H E 


RES TED LARK. 


Le Cochevis, ou la Groſſe Alouette Huppee, Buff. 

Alauda Criſtata, Linn. Gmel. Brun. Kram. Will. Klein, 
Briſſ. & Brown. | 

Lodola Capelluta, Olin. & Zinn.“ 


HE creſt is, according to Belon, com- 
poſed of four large feathers; but Olina 
ſays there are four or fix, and others increaſe 
the number even to twelve t. Naturaliſts agree 
no better with regard to its poſition and ſtrue- 
ture: ſome aſſert that it is always erect ; others 
allege that the bird raiſes or depreſſes it, con- 


* Ariſtotle calls it KopuTanc;  aopov exeon, i. e. the Helmet- 
lark having a creſt. Pliny terms it Galerita, and Varro Ga- 
eritur; both derived from Galerus, a 2 cap, whoſe 
primitive is Galea, a helmet. 

In Italian, it has the names Le Gopellta, Capelina, 
Cwarella, and Ciperina. "ug 4 

In German, it is called Heide-lerebs, Nn Holtz 
lerche, or the Heath-lark, the T ard, the *. ud dard, the 
Way-lark. 2 * 

In Daniſh, it is termed Top-loerks Rs Vei-laerke. | 

The French appellation Cochevis is a contraction for Cog- 
v/age, or Cock 5-face 3 becauſe the tuft reſembles ſomewhat 
a cock's comb. 


+ Willughby. + Turner. 
Vot.. F | tracts 


walls of abbeys, &c. 


lark, is however ſpread through the moſt d 


according to Belon ; in Germany, according to 
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tracts or expands it, at pleaſure “: nor can ye 
decide whether this difference ought to be in. 
puted to the climate, as Turner hints, or tg 
the age, the ſex, or other modifying cauſes, 

The creſted lark is 4 bird of little timidity, 
ſays Belon, which ſeems pleaſed at the fight of 
man, and begins to ſing when he comes near 
it. It lives in the meadows and fields, on the 
ſides of ditches and the backs of furrows: itiz 
often ſeen at the margin of water, and on the 
high-roads, where it picks its ſubſiſtence fromthe 
horſe-dung, eſpecially in winter, Friſch tells us, 
that it is found alſo in the ſkirts of the wood, 
perched on a tree; but this ſeldom occurs, and 
ſtill more rarely is it diſcovered in the heart of 
foreſts. It ſometimes reſts on houſe-tops, the 


This lark, though not ſo common as the ſky- 


Europe, if not in the northern parts. It i 
found in Italy, according to Olina; in France, 


Willughby ; in Poland, according to Rzacynſki; 
and in Scotland, according to Sibbald : but! 
doubt whether it inhabit Sweden, ſince Lin- 
næus does not mention it in his Fauna Surcica, 
Ihe creſted lark changes not its abode in 
winter; but Belon was haſty in ſuſpecting the 


* Willughby and Briſſon. : 
text 


* 
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text of Ariſtotle, ſince it is only ſaid that bird 
conceals itſelf in that ſeaſon, and ſurely it is leſs 
en in winter than in ſummer “. 
The ſong of the males is loud, yet ſo mellow 
and pleaſant, that a ſick perſon can bear it 
in his chamber f. In order to make them ſing 
at all times indiſcriminately, they are ſhut,up in 
cages : their warble is ordinarily accompanied 
by a quivering of the wings. They are the 
frſt to hail the return of ſpring, and to chant 
the appearance of the morning, particularly 
when the air is calm and clear; and ſometimes 
they warble during the night 4: for fine weather 
exhilarates and inſpires congenial notes; but 
clouds and rain oppreſs their ſpirits, and occa- 
lion languor and gloomy ſilence. They gene- 
rally ſing till the end of September. As theſe 
birds are with difficulty habituated to confine- 
ment, and as they live only a ſhort time in the 
cage, it is proper to ſet them at liberty each 
year in the end of June, which is the time when 
ey ceaſe to ſing; and to truſt to the catching 
of others the following ſpring. And though 
the bird be diſmiſſed, its muſic may be pre- 
ſerved ; For, if it be put beſide a young ſky-lark 


or a young canary, they will ſoon learn to 
imitate it F. aa | 


0 Pun yep © + # +» 5 ropvdog. Hift. Anim. lib. viii. 16. | 
+ Traite du Serin, p. 43. | | 
T Friſch. $ Idem. 


F 2 But 


of the ſmaller numbers, he is obliged to deſeribe 


moderate warmth, aided by the ſun's rays, is 
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But beſides the excellence of his warble, the 
male is diſtinguiſhed by the ſtrength of his bill, 
the bigneſs of his head, and by a larger ſhare of 
black on his breaſt . He conduQts his amour 
in the ſame way as the ſky-lark ; only, by reaſon 


a more ſpacious circle in the air. 

The female conſtructs her neſt like the com- 
mon lark, but ofteneſt near the highways : ſhe 
lays four or five eggs, and takes little concern 
in hatching them. It is even ſaid that a very 


ſufficient for the purpoſe +; but after the young 
are excluded, they awaken her tenderneſs by 
their repeated cries, and ſhe then provides for 
them with a maternal affection till they are 
flown. 

Friſch ſays, that they breed twice a year, 
and prefer to neſtle in junipers: but this re- 
mark is chiefly adapted to the climate of Ger- 
many, 

The early education of the young ſucceeds 
calily, but they are always more difficult to be 
ſupported afterwards ; and it is uncommon, as [ 


* Otina, | 
As theſe neſts are made on the ground, ſome ignorant 
credulous perſon may have ſeen a toad beſide them, or even 
on the eggs; and hence the fable, that the creſted and ſome 
other ſpecies of larks entruſted the toads with the buſineſs 
of incubation, 
have 
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have aſſerted on the authority of Friſch, to pre- 
ſerve them alive in the cage for a whole year. 
And even when we give them the food that 
agrees beſt with them, which is ants' eggs, OX 
and ſheep's hearts minced down, bruiſed hemp- 
ſced and millet, we muſt be careful, in intro- 


ducing the little balls into the throat, not to 


derange the tongue, which might prove fatal. 

Autumn is the proper ſeaſon to lay ſnares for 
theſe birds; and then great numbers in plump 
condition are caught on the verge of the foreſts, 
Friſch obſerves, that they may be decoyed by 
the call, which the ſky-larks are proof againſt. 
The other differences are theſe : The creſted 
lark never conſorts in flocks ; its plumage is leſs 
varied and more white; its bill is longer, and its 
tail and wings ſhorter; it does not mount ſo 
high 1n the air, 1s leſs able to ſtruggle with'the 

winds, and returns ſooner to the ground. In 
other properties, the two ſpecies are alike, and 
even with regard to the period of their lives, 
when not abridged by the conſtraints of ſlavery. 

Upon the whole, it appears that, of all the 
larks, the creſted, notwithſtanding the attach- 
ment it is ſaid to ſhew to man, has the moſt 
independent diſpoſition, and recoils from the 
domeſtic ſtate, It lives ſolitary, to eſcape per- 
haps the reſtraints of the ſocial condition.— 


| oh How- | 
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However, it can forget its native warble“, 
and is ſoon taught other airs, which it repeats 
without blending or confuſion +. 

In the ſubject obſerved by Willughby, the 
tongue was broad and rather forked, the cæca 
extremely ſhort, and the gall-bladder of a dull 
blueiſh green, which that naturaliſt attributes to 
ſome accidental cauſe. 

Aldrovandus gives the figure of an aged 
creſted lark. Its bill was white round the baſe; 
the back cinereous; the under fide of the body 
whitiſh, and alfo the breaſt whitiſh, though 
dotted with brown ; the wings almoſt entirely 
white, and the tail black. 

The creſted lark has other enemies beſides 
man: the ſmalleſt of the rapacious birds at- 
tack it, and Albertus ſaw one devoured by a 
raven. It dreads its ravenous foes fo much as 
to throw itſelf at the mercy of the fowler, or 
remain motionleſs in a turrow till it be caught 
by the hand. 


The creſted lark is the only one perhaps that may be 
inſtructed in the ſpace of a month. It repeats an air 
whiſtled to it, even when ſleeping with its head under its 
wing; but its voice is very feeble. 

+ © The creſted lark can learn many airs perfectly, which 
the canary cannot. . . Beſides, it retains nothing of its na- 
tive warble. .. . And "this the canary can never lay aſide. 
Trait du Sin de Canarie, p. 43, edit. 1707. 

Total 
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Total length, ſix inches and three quarters ; 
the bill, eight or nine lines; the hind toe with 
the nail the longeſt of all, and meaſuring nine or 
ten lines; the alar extent, ten or eleven inches; 
the tail two inches and a quarter, compoſed of 
twelve quills, and exceeding the wings by 


thirteen lines, [A]! | 


[A] Speeifie character of the Crefted Lark, Alauda Crif- 
tata : „Its tail quills black, the two outermoſt white at 
their exterior edge; its head creſted; its feet black.” Its 


egg 18 aſh-coloured, with numerous dingy odors ſpots. 


THE 
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LESSER CRESTED LARK. 


— — — 


Le Lulu, ou la Petite Alouette Huppee. 
Alauda Nemoroſa, Gmel. 


Alauda Criſtata Minor, Rep Will. & Brifſ. 
Alauda Criitatella, Lath. Ind.“ 
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HE chief difference between this and the 

preceding conſiſts in its inferior ſize: its 
plumage 1 is alſo lighter; its feet reddiſh ; and 
its cry, which is diſagreeable, is never uttered 
except when it flies F. It is likewiſe diſtinguiſh 
ed by its mimicking oddly the ſongs of other 
birds t: they are not ſolitary, but rove through 
the fields in bodies $: the tuft conſiſts of fea- 


thers proportionally —_— than in the creſted 
lark. 

This bird is ed in Italy, in Auſtria, in 
Poland, in Sileſia, and in the northern counties of 
England, as in Yorkſhire, &c. but its name 


appears not in the catalogue of birds that inha- 
bit Sweden. 


* Geſner ſays that its name Lulu is formed in imitation 
of its cry, lu, lu, lu. 


+ Aldrovandus. + Geſner. 5 Aldrovandus. || 1 
| It 
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It frequents heaths, commons, and even 
woods, whence the German name Hald-lerche : 
in ſuch ſituations it builds its neſt, and hardly 
ever among corn. 

In the rigours of winter, and particularly 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, it reſorts 
to the dunghills, and picks up its food about 
the barns. It alſo haunts the highways, and 
certainly for the ſame reaſon. 

According to Longolius, it is a bird of paſ- 
ſage, which remains in Germany all winter, 
and leaves that country about the time of the 
equinox. 

Geſner mentions another creſted lark, of 
which he ſaw only a drawing, and which had 
only a flight variation of plumage, there being 
more white round the eyes and the neck, and 
below the belly. But this might be owing to 
age, as in the inſtance of the former article; or it 
might ariſe from ſome accidental cauſe : the dif- 
ference is undoubtedly inſufficient to conſtitute 
a diſtinct ſpecies. I muſt however obſerve, - 
that in Geſner's figure the hind nail is not ſo 
long as uſual in the larks. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Leſſer Creſted Lark, Alauda 
Nemvroſa : * Tts tail quills are black, the two outermoſt 
white on their exterior edge; its head creſted ; its feet 
red.” Its egg is light red, with a few ferruginous ſpots. 


THE 
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THE 5 
UNDATED LARK. 


La Coquillade, Buff. 
Alauda Undata, Gel. 


IIS is a new ſpecies, which M. Guy 
ſent to us from Provence. It appears to 

be related to the creſted lark; for it has a ſmall 
ſupine tuft, which it probably can elevate at 
pleaſure. It is properly the bird of the morn- 
ing, ſince it begins with the earlieſt dawn, and 
ſeems to rouſe the other birds. According to 
Guys, the male does not leave his mate when 
ſhe hatches ; and when the one is employed in 
| ſeeking their food, which conſiſts of caterpillars, 
graſhoppers, and even fnails, the other keeps 
watch, to give the ſignal when danger threatens, 
The throat and all the under fide of the body 
are whitiſh, with fmall blackiſh ſpots on the 
neck and breaſt; the tuſt feathers blackiſh, 
edged with white ; the upper fide cf the head 
and body, variegated with blackiſh and light 
rufous ; the great coverts of the wings tipt with 
White; the quills of the tail and of the wings, 
brown edged with light rufous, except ſome in 
the 
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the wings that are edged or tipt with white : 
the bill is brown above, and whitiſh below ; the 
feet yellowiſh, 

Total length, fix inches and three quarters; 
the bill, eleven lines, and pretty ſtrong ; the 
tar ſus, ten lines; the hind toe, nine or ten lines 
the nail (which is eight lines) included; the tal 
two inches, exceeding the wings ſeven or eight 
lines. 

Sonnerat brought a lark very like this from 
che Cape of Good Hope; the only difference 
being, that it had no creſt, that the colour of 
the under fide of its body was more yellowiſh, 
and that norie of the quills of the tail or wings 
was edged with white. —lIt was perhaps a fe- 
male, or a young bird of the year's hatch, 

In Faſſelquiſts Travels, a Spaniſh lark is 
mentioned, which that naturaliſt ſaw in the 
Mediterranean the inſtant it left the ſhore ; but 
he takes no farther notice of it, and I can find 
no ſpecies deſcribed by authors under that ap- 
pellation. [A] 1 80 


[A] Specific character of the Alauda Undata : Its tail 
quills are brown, tawny at the edge; its feet yellowiſh; 
the feathers of its creſt black, edged with white.” 
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RELATED TO THE CRESTED LARK, 
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THE SENEGAL LARK. 


La Grifette, ou le Cochevis du Senegal. 
Alauda Senegalenſis, Gmel/, 


E owe to Briſſon almoſt all we know 
of this foreign bird. It has a ſort of 
tuft, conſiſting of feathers that are longer than 
thoſe which cover the reft of the head: it is 
nearly as large as the ſky-lark. It inhabits 
Africa, and perches on the trees which grow on 
the banks of the Niger : it is alſo ſeen in the 
iſland of Senegal. The upper ſide of its body 
is variegated with gray and brown; the ſuperior 
coverts of the tail, ruſty gray; the under ſur- 
face of its body whitiſh, with ſmall brown ſpots 
on the neck; the quills of its wings brown 
gray, edged with gray ; the two middle ones 
of its tail gray ; the lateral ones brown, except 
the outermoſt, which is ruſty white, and the 
next, which is edged with the ſame : the bill 
is horn colour; the feet and nails gray. 

1 have ſeen a female, whoſe tuft was laid 
back 
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back as that of the male, and variegated, as well 
s the head and the upper ſide of the body, 
ith brown ſtreaks on a ruſty ground: the reſt 
pf the plumage conformed to the preceding 
eſcription. The bill was longer, and the tail 
orter. 

Total length, fix inches and a half; the bill, 
ine lines and a half; the alar extent, eleven 
Inches; the hind toe, including the nail, equal 
o the mid toe; the tail, two inches two lines, 
ather forked, and conſiſting of twelve quills ; 
t exceeds the wings by fix or ſeven lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alauda Senegalenſ;s : * Its 
wo middle quills are gray, the reſt brown; the outermoit 


ufous brown on the exterior {ide ; the head ſomewhat 
relted.” 5 
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which they perform +: but the nightingale com- 


THE 


NIGHTINGAI. E. 


Le Roſſignol, Bi. 

9 Motacilla-Luſcinia, Linn. & Gmel. 
Luſcinia, Will. Ray. Sibb. Briſſ. &c. 
Sylvia-Luſcinia, Lath. Ind.“ 


O every perſon whoſe ear is not totally 

inſenſible to melody, the name of night- 
ingale muſt recall the charms of thoſe ſoft 
evenings in ſpring, when the air is ſtill and ſe- 
rene, and all nature ſeems to liſten to the ſong- 
ſter of the grove. Other birds, the larks, the 
canaries, the chaffinches, the petty-chaps, the 
linnets, the goldhnches, the blackbirds, the Ame- 
rican mocking-birds, excel in the ſeveral parts 


bines 


In Greek, the nightingale has been ſtyled by pre-emi- 
nence And, from azi%, to ſing : in Hebrew, its name is 
ſuppoſed to be Trachmas : in Arabic, Enondon, Audon, Odor- 
brion. Its Latin appellation Luſcinia is of uncertain derive- 


tion; that of Phi/omela is rather poetic, and fignifies a lover 


cf ſong : in Italian, Reffi gnuolo, Uſcigniulo : in Spaniſh, Ru- 

ſenol: in German, Nachitgaly Doerling, Tagſchlatger : in 

Dutch, Nachtegael : in Daniſh, Nattergal. The Engliſh 
name is formed from the Saxon word galan, to ſing. 

have happened,” ſays Mr: Barrington, © to hear the 
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dines the whole, and joins ſweetneſs of tone 
with variety and extent of execution. His notes 
aſſume each diverſity of character, and receive 
every change of modulation; not a part is 
repeated without variation ; and the attention 


is kept perpetually awake, and charmed by the 
endleſs flexibility of ſtrains. The leader of the 
vernal chorus begins the prelude with a low 
and timid voice, and he prepares for the hymn 
to nature by eflaying his powers and attuning 
his organs : by degrees the ſound opens and 
[wells ; it burſts with loud and vivid flaſhes ; 


American mocking-bird in great perfection. Dur- 
ng the ſpace of a minute, he imitated the wood-lark, chaf- 
inch, blackbird, thruſh, and ſparrow. Lwas told alſo that 
he would bark like a dog; ſo that the bird ſeems to have no 
choice in his imitations, though his pipe comes neareſt to 
our nightingale, of any other bird I have met with.. 
Kalm indeed informs us that the natural ſong is admirable ; 
but this traveller ſeems not to have been long enough in 
america to have diſtinguiſhed what were the genuine 
notes: with us, mimics do not often ſucceed but in imita- 
tions, I have little doubt, however, but that this bird 
would be fully equal to the ſong of the nightingale in its 
whole compaſs; but then, from the attention which the 
n:cter pays to any other fort of diſagreeable noiſes, theſe 
capital notes would always be debaſed by a bad mixture.” 

Philsſoph. T ranf. vol. Ixiii. p. 2. 
I have commonly obſerved,” ſays Mr. Barrington, \ 
that my nightingale began ſoftly, like the ancient orators; 
reccrving its breath to ſwell certain notes, which by this 
means had a moſt aſtoniſhing effect, and which eludes all 
rerbal deſcription.” _ 


it 
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it flows with ſmooth volubility ; it faints and 
murmurs; it ſhakes with rapid and violent ar. 
ticulations: the ſoft breathings of love and joy 
are poured from his inmoſt ſoul, and every 
heart beats uniſon, and melts with delicious 
languor. But this continual richneſs might (a. 
tiate the ear. The ſtrains are at times relieved 
by pauſes *, which beſtow dignity and eleva- 
tion. The mild ſilence of evening heightens 
the general effect, and not a rival interrupts 
the ſolemn ſcene. | WE: 

The nightingale excels all birds in the ſoft- 
neſs and mellowneſs, and alſo in the duration 


of its warble, which ſometimes laſts without 


interruption twenty minutes. Barrington reckons 
ſixteen diſtinct notes between the higheſt and 
loweſt keys, and finds that its ſong fills a circle 
of a mile in diameter, which is equal to the 
power of the human voice. Mr. J. Hunter 
diſcovered that the muſcles of the larynx are 
ſtronger in this ſpecies than in any other, and 
even that they were ſtrongeſt in the male, 
which alone fings. | 
Ariſtotle, and after him Pliny, affirms that 


* The Engliſh bird-catchers, we are told by Mr. Bar- 
rington, give theſe names to ſome of the nightingale's notes: 
Sweet, Sqweet jug, Jug faveet, Water bubble, Pipe rattle, Bell 
pipe, Scroty, Sheg, Skeg, ſkeg, Swat ſwat ſtuaty, Whitlow, 
whitlow, whitlow, from ſome diſtant affinity to the words. 


the 
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the ſong of the nightingale laſts in its full vigour 
for fifteen days and nights, without intermiſſion, 
at the time when the trees expand their foliage. 
But this muſt be reſtricted to the wild nightin- 
gales, and even theſe are not always ſilent 
before and after the period aſſigned; indeed, 
they ſing then with moſt animation and con- 
ſtancy. They generally begin in the month 
of April, and ceaſe not until June, about the” 
time of the ſolſtice, Their filence is greateſt 
when the young are. excluded from the eggs, 
and abſorb their attention in providing food. 
The tame nightingales ſing during fix months, 
and their warble has not only more extent, but 
is more perfectly formed: whence Barrington 
infers, that in this ſpecies, as well as in many 
others, the male does not chant with the view 
of amuſing the female, or of relieving the 
tedium of incubation; a concluſion which is 
entirely juſt and well founded. The female 
hatches from inſtinct; ſhe is prompted by a 
paſſion ſtronger than love itſelf ; and, in that 
occupation, ſhe muſt feel a pleaſure, which, 
though we cannot conceive it, muſt be exquiſite, 
and needs no ſolace. The male is the moſt 
powerfully ſtimulated to court the joys of love, 
and warble his amorous tales ; and the opening 
luſh of ſpring inflames his ardent deſires. When 
the nightingale is confined, his wants are ſup- 
pied and anticipated, and he enjoys the vernal 

Vol. V. G mild- 


mildneſs through the greater part of the yen; 


interval. Such is alſo the caſe with thoſe 


a few hours they often reſume their warhle 


mony. But they are not ſilent auditors; the 


- ſurer of France, at Dijon, who takes pleaſure in railin 
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every thing concurs 'to foſter his paſſion, ang 
the melody of his ſong ceaſes only for a ſhort 


which are caught after they are grown up; within 


in all its richneſs of expreſſion ; no longer i 
it limited by the tranſient ſeaſons. But the 
love of liberty is not extinguiſhed in their bo. 
fom : for the firſt week, they can hardly ſupport 
their forlorn condition; they mult be'pinioned 
and fed. However, their paſſion for warbling 
in the end ſurmounts every deſponding reco] 
legion. The ſong of other birds, the muſic of 
inſtruments, the accents of a ſweet and ſonoroug 
voice, powerfully awaken their languid powers 
They are eagerly attracted by ſweet ſound: 
and ſeem particularly fond of duos; which ſheny 
that they are not inſenſible to the effects of har 


ſtrike the uniſon, and ftrive to eclipſe their rivals 
It is ſaid that a nightingale dropped dead at the 
feet of a perſon who ſung; another fretted, ſwell 
ed its throat, and murmured diſcontent when 
ever a canary, which was beſide it, began tt 
chant, till at laſt, by its menaces, it ſilenced it 
competitor*, —Real ſuperiority is not alway 

exeinp 


Note of M. de Varicourt, Advocate. M. le Moine, tres 


nightin 
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exempt from jealouſy. May not this deſire of 
excelling be the reaſon why they chooſe advan- 
tageous ſituations, and delight to ſing to the 
returning echo ? 

The nightingales differ much in the quality 
of their ſong; in ſome it is ſo inferior, that 
they are reckoned not worth keeping. It is even 
ſaid, their warble is not the ſame in every 
country : the bird-fanciers in England prefer 
the nightingales of Surry to thoſe of Middle- 
ſex; as they value moſt the chaffinches from 
Eſſex, and the goldfinches from Kent. This 
Gverſity of ſong has been properly compared to 
the different dialects of the ſame language. It 
may ariſe from accidental cauſes: a nightingale 
happens to hear the ſweet muſic of ſome other 
birds, and, in the glow of emulation, improves 
his own ; he communicates the melody to his 
young *; and thus it is tranſmitted, with va- 
rious alterations, through the ſucceeding races. 


nizhtingales, remarked alſo that his purſued bitterly a tame 
canary, that was kept in the ſame room, when it approached 
their cage. But this jealouſy turns ſometimes into emu- 
lation; for nightingales have been obſerved to ſing better 
than others, merely becauſe they heard birds whoſe ſtrains 
were inferior to theirs. Certant inter ſe, palamque | animoſa | 
wntentic eft : vitta morte finit ſæpe vitam. Plin. lib. x. 29. 


They have been imagined to ſing duos, with the interval of 
a third, 


* Pliny relates, that the parent is careful in inſtructing 
us young. Lib. x. 29. & lib. iv. 9. 


G 2 Aſter 
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After the month of June, the nightingales 
warble is gone; a raucous croaking remains, 
and the ſweet Philomela is no longer recognized. 
No wonder that, in ancient Italy, it then received 
another name &. In regard to ſong, it is quit 
a different bird, and even the colours of jt, 
plumage are ſomewhat altered. 

In the nightingales, as in other ſpecies, there 
are females which enjoy ſome prerogatives of the 
male, and particularly participate of his ſong, [ 
ſaw a female of that fort which was tame; her 
warble reſembled that of the male, yet neither {q 
full nor fo varied: ſhe retained it until ſpring, 
when, reſuming the character of the ſex, {he 
exchatignd it for the occupation of building 
her neſt and laying her eggs, though ſhe had 
no mate. It would ſeem that in warm coun 
tries, as in Greece, ſuch females are pretty 
common, both in this ſpecies, and many others 
at leaſt this is implied in a paſſage of Ariſtotlef. 

A muſician, ſays Friſch, ought to ſtudy the 
ſong of the nightingale, and write it. This 18 
what the jeſuit Kircher formerly attempted 
and which has been lately tried by Barrington 


* Ariſtotle, Hit. Anim. lib. ix. 49. 
+ © Some males ſing like their females, as appears in the 
genus of the nightingales; but the Om gives over fon 
when ſhe hatches,” if. Anim. lib. iv. 
The enthuſiaſts of muſic imagine, bs the ſong of ti 
nightingale contributes more than warmth to quicken 


Chick in the egg. y 
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Yet the latter owns that he could not ſucceed ; 
for though the notes were played by an excel- 
nt performer on the flute, they bore no reſem- 
plance to the nightingale's warble. Mr. Bar- 
rinzton ſuſpects the difficulty to ariſe from the 
:mpoſſibility of marking the muſical intervals, 
Their meaſures are ſo varied, their tranſitions 
ſo inſenſibly blended, the een of their 
tones ſo wild and irregular as to ſoar beyond 

every conſtraint of method: but ſtill more dif- 
| ficult it would be, to imitate with a dead inſtru- 
ment the expreſſion of the nightingale, his tender 
highs, and his melting accents. The animated 
organ of voice can alone aſpire to the muſic of 
nature; and the rare accompliſhment of a ſoft, 
clear, flexible, ſonorous tone, of a delicate and 
diſcerning ear, and of an exquiſite feaſibility, 
will ſometimes ſucceed. I knew two perſons, 
who, though they had not noted a ſingle bar, 
imitated the whole extent of the nightingale's 
warble, and ſoaccuiately as to deceive the hearer: 
they were two men, who rather whiſtled than 
lung: the one whiſtled ſo ſoftly, that it was im- 
poſſible to perceive the motion of his lips; the 
other blew with more force, and his attitude 
was ſomewhat conſtrained, though his imitation 
was {till perfect. A few years ago, there was 
a man at London who attracted the nightingales 
with his ſong ; inſomuch that they alighted on 


G 3 him, 
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him, and allowed themſelves to be caught by 
the hand“. 

But though few can imitate the nightingale, 
every perſon is eager to enjoy its ſong. It isa 
domeſtic of a capricious humour, which neither 
cheerfulneſs nor affection can direct. It muſt 
be treated with tenderneſs, and ſupplied abun- 
dantly with the food it likes: the walls ſhould 
be painted with verdure, and ſhaded and enrich- 
ed with foliage ; moſs ſhould be ſtrewed beneath 
its feet; it muſt be guarded againſt cold, and 
from troubleſome viſits T; and every illuſion 
muſt be employed to diſpel the gloom of 
captivity. Such precautions will ſucceed. If 
an old one is caught in the beginning of ſpring, 
it will ſing in ſeven or eight days, or even 
ſooner J, and will renew its warble every year, 
inthe month of May and the end of December, If 
young ones of the firſt hatch are educated, they 
will begin to chant as ſoon as they can eat by 
themſelves ; their voice will rife and form by 
degrees, and attain its full perfection about the 

* Annual Regiſter, for 1764. Aldrovandus, p. 783. 


There are perſons, who, putting water into tranſverſe 
reeds, and blowing into an aperture, imitate the ſound per- 
fectly.“ Pliny, lib. x. 29. 
+ It is even recommended to clean it ſeldom when it 
ſings. | 
+ Thoſe which are taken after the 15th of May ſing 
ſeldom the reſt of the ſeaſon. Thoſe which ſing not in 3 
fortnight will never ſing, and are often females. 1 
| en 
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end of December. Their warble is much ſupe- 
rior to that of the wild nightingales, and will 
fow each day of the year, except in the ſeaſon 
of moulting. They will appropriate the notes of 
other birds, through imitation or r1valſhip®, and 
they wille ven chant the {tiff airs of a nightingale- 
pipe. They may be inſtructed even to fling by 
turns with a chorus, and repeat their couplet 
at the proper time. They may be alſo taught 
to ſpeak any language. The ſons of the empe- 
ror Claudius had ſome nightingales that ſpoke 
Greek and Latin f. But what Pliny ſubjoins is 
more marvellous; that theſe birds prepared 
every day new expreſſions, and even of conſi- 
derable length, with which they entertained 
their maſters J. The arts of flattery might 
| work upon the underſtandings of young princes; 
but a philoſopher like Pliny ought not to have 
credited ſuch a ſtory, nor have publiſhed it 
under the ſanction of his name. Several authors 
accordingly, reſting on the authority of the 
Roman naturaliſt, have amplified the marvellous 
tale. Geſner, among others, quotes a letter 
from a perſon of credit (as we ſhall find), who 
mentions two nightingales belonging to an inn- 


keeper at Ratiſbon which paſſed the night diſ- 


* Pliny, lib. iv. 9. & lib. x. 29. 
+ Pliny, lib. x. 42. 
| Theſe young princes were Druſus and Britannicus. 
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1 a courſing in German on the political intereſts 
of Europe; on the events already happened, 
| and on thoſe which might be expected, and 
which actually took place. It is true that the 
author of the letter endeavours to render the 
i ſtory more probable, by telling us that the bird 
| only repeated what they heard of ſome officers, 
| or deputies from the Diet, who frequented the 
bf tavern ; but ſtill the whole is ſo abſurd as to 
merit no ſerious refutation. 
| ] have ſaid that the old priſoners had two 
| ſeaſons for ſinging ; the months of May and 
J December. But here art interferes, and again 
diverts the courſe of nature, The chamber is 
1 darkened, and the birds are ſilent. If the light 
[ be reſtored by degrees, it will produce the effect 
1 of ſpring, and the nightingales will reſume their 
warble. If we have a ſufficient number of old 
1 ſingers, we may, by ſucceſſive manceuvres, and 
== by haſtening or retarding the time of moulting, 
| be entertained with continual melody. Some 
1 of the young birds which are raiſed, ſing dur- 
1 ing the night; but moſt of them begin to 
þ chant at eight or nine of the morning, in the 
winter ſolſtice, and gradually earlier as the days 
lengthen. | 
One would hardly believe that a ſong 0 
varied as that of the nightingale is confined 
within the narrow limits of a fingle octave; 
yet this is aſcertained by an obſerver of infor 
FT | mation 
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mation and taſte“. He remarks indeed, that 
ſome tones ſhoot like a gleam to the ſecond 
octave; but theſe are accidental, and occaſioned 
by violent efforts of voice, as when a perſon 
happens to blow into a flute with exceſſive fcree, 
he produces ſounds uncommonly ſhrill. 
Though flow in acquiring it, the nightingale 
is ſuſceptible of an unthaken attachment. It 
diſtinguiſhes the ſtep of its maſter, and wel- 
comes his approach with the muſic of joy; and 
even in the moulting ſeaſon, it idly ſtrains its 


enfeebled organs to expreſs the warmth of its 
heart. Sometimes 1t dies of melancholy at the 
loſs of its benefactor; and, if it ſurvives the ſhock, 
it is tardy in forming new attachments F,— 
Such is even the caſe with ſhy and timid cha- 
racters ; their intimacies are flow and difficult, 


but, once eſtabliſhed, they are ardent and dur- 
able, 


The nightingales are alſo very ſolitary ; they 
migrate alone, appearing in April and May, 
and retiring in September TJ. The union be— 
tween the ſexes in the ſpring ſeems to increaſe 
their averſion to ſociety: they ſelect certain 


Dr. Remond, who has tranſlated ſeveral pieces of the 
Cilletion Academique. 

+ Mi. le Moine. 

In Italy, they arrive in March and April, and retire 
about the beginning of November. in England, they ar- 
rive in April and May, and retire in the month of August. 


tracts, 


on their territories, But this conduct 1s ng 
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tracts, and oppoſe the encroachments of others 


occalioned by rivalſhip, as ſome have ſuppoſed; 
it is ſuggeſted by the ſolicitude for the main. 
tenance of their young, and regulated by the 
extent of ground neceſſary to afford ſufficient 
food. The diſtances between their neſts are 
much ſmaller in the rich counties, than in others 
which reluQantly yield a penurious ſupply. 

They begin to build their neſt about the end 
of April, or the opening of May. The mate- 
rials are leaves, ruſhes, ſtalks of coarſe grafs, 
and the inſide is lined with ſmall fibres and 
roots, horſe-hair, and a fort of bur. They are 
placed in a favourable aſpect, turned ſomewhat 
to the eaſt, near water, and commonly on the 
loweſt branches of ſhrubs, as gooleberries, 
white thorns, ſloes, elm-hedges, &c. or ina 
tuſt of graſs, and even on the ground under 
buſhes. And hence their eggs and their young, 
and ſometimes the mother, are often devoured 
by dogs, foxes, pole-cats, weaſels, adders, &c. 

In our climate, the female uſually lays hve 
eggs, of an uniform greeniſh brown, except 
that the brown predominates at the obtuſe end, 
and the green at the acute. She hatches alone, 
and never leaves her ſtation but for food, and 


* Ariſtotle ſays five or ſix; which may be true in the 
warm climate of Greece, 


then 
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then only in the evening, and when hard 
preſſed with hunger : during her abſence, the 
** ſeems to caſt an eye on the neſt. In 
eighteen or twenty days the young begin to 
burſt their ſhells, and the number of the cock 
birds is generally double that of the hens, And 
hence, when in April a cock 1s caught, the hen 
ſoon finds another mate, the loſs of which is 
Eupplied by a third, and ſo on; inſomuch that 
the ſucceſſive ſeizure of three or four males has 
little effect on the multiplication of the brood. 
The hen diſgorges the food for the young, as 
in the canaries; and the cock aſſiſts, He now 
ccaſes to warble, and is totally abſorbed in the 
concerns of his family: and even during incu- 

bation, it is ſaid, he ſeldom ſings near the neſt, 
eit he diſcover it; but if a perſon approach it, 
his paternal ſolicitude drowns the ſuggeſtions 
of prudence, and his ſhrieks only increaſe the 
danger. In leſs than a fortnight the young are 
edged, and at this time we ought to remove 
thoſe intended to be trained. After they are 
town, the parents make a ſecond hatch, and 
then a third; but the laſt fails, if the cold ſets 
Fin early. In hot countries, they breed even 
tour times annually ; but the late hatches are 
aways more ſcanty. 

Man, who is never ſatisfied till he can uſe 
and abuſe what he poſſeſſes, has contrived to 
make the nightingales breed in their priſon. 
- The 


Placed in two cages near the neſt of young, and 
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Ihe great obſtacle to his plans was their ar. 
dent love of liberty; but he has diverted this 
original bent by foſtering more violent paſſions, 
the impulſe for propagation, and the attach. 
ment to offspring. A pair of nightingales are 
let looſe into a large volary, or rather in 
corner of a garden planted with 1vy, horn- 
beams, and other ſhrubs, and incloſed with 
nets. This is the eaſieſt and ſureit method; 
but there is another which alſo may be em- 
ployed. The cock and hen are put into ſepa 
rate cages in a darkiſh cloſet, and are fed every 
day at the ſame hours; the cages are ſome. 
times left open, that they may become ac- 
quainted with their apartment, and in April 
they are entirely opened, and not ſhut again; 
at which time the birds are ſupplied with the 
materials uſual for conſtructing their neſts, 
inch as oak-leaves, moſs, plucked dog-grals, 
deer's wool, horſe-hairs, earth and water; but 
the water muſt be removed when the female 
hatches *. A contrivance has alſo been uſed to 
ſettle nightingales in places which they never 
viſited: the brood are caught with the parent 
birds, and conveyed to a ſpot which reſembles 
moſt their former haunt : the cock and hen are 


* 'Traite du Roſſignol, p- 96. 
the 
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the cages are artfully opened while the perſon 
remains concealed : the parents run to the cries 
of their neſtlings, and foſter and continue to 
educate them: and it is ſaid they will return to 
the ſame part the ſucceeding year * ; but it muſt 
afford them conveniences and proper food F. 

If a perſon would raiſe young nightingales, 
he ſhould prefer thoſe of the firſt hatch, and 
give them what inſtructors he thinks proper; 
but the beſt, in my opinion, are other night- 
ingales, eſpecially the belt lingers. 

In the month of Aupuſt, both the old and 
young nightingales emerge ſrom the woods, 
and haunt the buſhes, the quick-ſet hedges, and 
the new ploughed fields, where they find greater 
plenty of worms and inſects: perhaps this ge- 
neral movement is only preparatory to their ap- 
proaching flight. They winter not in France, 
nor in England, Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. J; 
and as we arc allured that no nightingales occur 
in Africa d, they would ſeem to retire into 


* Traite du Roſſignol, p. 96. 

+ © When a place affords abundance of food and con- 
venience for neſtling, one had better catch or deſtroy the 
nightingales, ſince others will always return.” Friſch. 

t The nightingale diſappears in autumn, and appears not 
again till ſpring, ſays Ariſtotle. H. Anim. Þb. v. 9. 

Trait du Roſſigns!l, p. 21. Indeed fhe voyager Le 

larie ſpeaks of a nightingale at Senegal, but which ſings not 
ſo well as ours. 


Aſia. 
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Aſia . And this opinion is the more probahle 
as they inhabit Perſia, China, and even Japan, 
where they are highly eſteemed, ſince the fine 
warblers are fold, it is ſaid, for twenty cobangs4, 
They are ſpread generally through Europe 
even to Sweden and Siberia ], where they 
chant delightfully ; but there are countries in 
Europe, as well as in Aſia, which are not ſuite 
to them, and where they never fix their abode: 
for inſtance, in Bugey as far as the heights of 
Nantua ; a part of Holland, Scotland, Ireland, 
the northern part of Wales, and even of al 
England except Yorkſhire || ; the territory of the 
„ Daulians 


8 * Olina. They are found among the willows and olive 
of Judea. Haſſelguiſt. 

+ Kæmpfer. The cobang is equal to forty taels, and the 
tacl worth about half a crown; ſo that the twenty cobangs 
amount to an hundred pounds {terling. Nightingales were 
much dearer in Rome, as we thall ſee in the article of the 
white nightingale. 

t Gmelin ſpeaks with raptures of the charming banks of 
a rivulet in Siberia, called Bereſſouta, and of the warble of 
the birds heard there, among which the nigen holds 
the firſt rank. 

$ Aldrovandus. I know that the fact has been doubted 
with regard to Ireland, Scotland, and Holland; but theſe 
5 aſſertions muſt not be ſtrictly interpreted. No more 15 
WW: | meant than that the nightingales are extremely rare in thoſe 
1 countries; and the caſe muſt be ſo where there are few 
woods or buſhes, little heat, few inſects, few fine nights, &c. 
j | Mr. Pennant's words are theſe: “It is not found in 
1 North Wales; or in any of the Engliſh counties north of it 
| 7 except 
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Daulians near Delphi; the kingdom of Siam, 
Kc.“ They are univerſally known to be birds 
of paſſage, and thoſe which are confined ap- 
pear impatient and reſtleſs in the ſpring and 
autumn, eſpecially during the night, their uſual 
periods of migration : a proof that their pere- 
grinations are occaſioned by incitements very 
different from the want of food, or the deſire 
of warmth. 

This bird is peculiar to the old continent; and 
though the miſſionaries and voyagers ſpeak of 
the nightingales of Canada, that of Louiſiana, 
that of the Antilles, &c. the latter is only a 
kind of mocking-bird; and that of Louiſiana is 
the ſame, ſince, according to Dupratz, it is found 
in Martinico and Guadaloupe; and it is ma- 
nifeſt, from Father Charlevoix's account, that 
the one of Canada 1s either not a nightingale 
at all, or is of a very degenerate ſort T. It is 
indeed poſſible that the nightingale, which 
except Yorkſhire, where they are met with in great plenty 
about Doncaſter. It is alſo remarkable, Mr. Pennant _ 


that this bird does not migrate ſo far weſt as Cornwall ; 


county where the ſcaſons are ſo mild, that myrtles fourith 
in open air during the whole year.” T. 


Voyages de Struys, t. i. p. 53. 

The Canada nightingale,” ſays this miſſionary, © is 
nearly the ſame with reſpect to figure, but has not half the 
ſong.” Nouvelle France, t. iii. p. 157. 
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viſits the northern parts of Europe and Afi, 
may have traverſed the narrow ſeas, which, at 
thoſe high latitudes, divide the two continents; 
or it might have been ſwept acroſs by a violent 
wind, or carried by ſome ſhip: and as the 
cold, raw, unfertile ſtate “ of the, country has 
been found tobe unfavourable to the ſong of birds, 


the nightingale's warble in Scotland f is inferior 
to what 1s heard in the groves of Italy, This 
icems to have been really the caſe; and our 
nightingale has been tranſplanted into Canada; 
for the imperfect account of Charlevoix has 
ſince been confirmed by a phyſician I reſiding 
at Quebec, and by ſome travellers. 
As theſe birds, at leaſt the males, paſs the 
nights of ſpring in finging, the ancients be- 
lieved that during that ſeaſon they never ſlept q; 


*I know that there are many inſets in America; but 
moſt of them are ſo large and ſo well armed, that the night- 
ingale, far from preying upon them, would ſcarcely be able 
to defend himſelf againſt their attacks. 

+ Aldrovandus, who cites Petrus Apponenſis. This 
bird muſt ſometimes, therefore, appear in Scotland. 

+ This phyſician wrote to M. Salerne, that our _ n- 
gale is found in Canada, as well as here, in the ſeaſon. | 
occurs alſo in Gaſpeſia, according to Father Le Clerc, 5 
does not ſing ſo well. 


$ Heſiod and lian. 
and 
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and hence they inferred that the fleſh had a 
ſoporific quality, and imagined that its heart 
and eyes laid under a perſon s head would keep 
him awake. This notion ſpread ; and being 
transferred into the arts, the nightingale be- 
came the emblem of vigilance. But the moderns, 
who have obſerved with greater accuracy, find 
that in the ſeaſon of love the nightingales ſleep 
during the day, and that in winter their diurnal 
ſumbers precede the reſuming of their warble. 
They even dream, and their viſions have the 
complexion of their character *; for they hum 
their airs with a low voice. Many fables have 
been propagated with regard to the nightingale, 
as uſual with whatever is celebrated. In the 
midſt of its warble, it is attracted by the fixed 
looks of a viper, or, according to others, of a 
toad, and is gradually deprived of its voice; and 
at aft, yielding to the faſcination, it ſinks into 
the open mouth of the reptile. It has been ſaid 
that the parents ſelect from their young thoſe 
which diſcover talents, and either deſtroy the 
reſt, or allow them to periſh of want. (We muſt 
ſuppoſe that they ſave the females.) It has been 
alleged that they chant better when perſons 
liſten to them than when alone. All theſe 
errors originate from our proneneſs to aſcribe 


to animals our own weakneſſes, paſſions, and 
vices, 


* Traite du Roflignol. 
Vol. V. |; Night- 
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Nightingales that are kept in the cage com. 
monly bathe after ſinging. Hebert remark 
that this is the firſt thing they do in the even. 


ing, when the candles are lighted. He alſo tell 


a circumſtance which it may be proper to guar 
againſt, that they are apt to dart towards the 
flame; and that an excellent cock bird, happen. 
ing to eſcape from the cage, flew into the fire, 
and was burat to death. 

Theſe birds have a ſort of vibrating motion, 
and by turns raiſe and deprets their body. All 
the males which I have ſeen had this ſingular 
property; but I could not percetve it in a fe- 
male which I kept two years. In all of them, 
the tail oſcillates diſtinctly upwards and down- 
wards ; which has manifeſtly induced Linnæus 
to range them with the motaci//z, or wagtails, 

Nightingales hide themſelves in the thick- 
eſt buſhes: they live upon aquatic and other 
inſets, ſmall worms, the eggs, or rather 
nymphs, of ants; they alſo eat figs, ber- 
ries, &c. But as it would be difficult always to 
provide ſuch food, ſeveral kinds of paſte hart 
been contrived, which agree very well with 
them. I ſhall, in the notes, give the receipt of 
a bird-fancier of my acquaintance *, becauſe 

K 


* M. Le Moine, whom I have already quoted on feveral 


occaſions, gives different paſtes, according to the age of ” 
bu 
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it has been found to anſwer, and I have ſeen a 
nightingale which with this ſubſiſtence reached 
the age of ſeventeen years. It began to turn 
gray the ſeventh year; at fifteen, its wing and 
tail quills were entirely white; its legs, or rather 
jarſus, had much ſwelled, by the exceſſive 
growth of the ſcales which cover theſe parts; 
and it had a ſort of knots at the toes, like perſons 


who are gouty; and it was neceſlary, from time 
to time, to whet the point of its upper man- 
dible . But till it had none of the ills of old 


age; it was ever joyous, and warbled as in its 
earlier years, and carefſed the hand that fed 


bird, The firſt is compoſed of ſheep's heart, crumbs of 
bread, hemp-ſeed, and parſley well pounded, and mixed: it 
mult be new-made every day. The ſecond conſiſts of equal 
parts haſhed omelet and bread-crumbs, with a little chopped 
parſley. The third is more compound, and requires more care. 
Take two pounds of lean beef, half a pound of chicken-peaſe, 
as much of yellow or peeled millet, of the ſeed of white 
poppy, and of ſweet almonds, a pound of white honey, two 
ounces of flour, twelve yolks of freſh eggs, two or three 
ounces of freſh butter, and a-gros and a half of ſaffron in 
powder; dry the whole well; heat it a long time, ſtirring it 
conſtantly, and reduce it to a very fine duſt, and paſs it 
through a ſilk fieve. This powder keeps very well, and 
ferves about a year. 

* The nails alſo of nightingales that are kept in the cage 
grow much at firſt, ſo as to become troubleſome from their 
exceſſive length. I have ſeen ſome which formed a circle 
of five lines diameter. But in extreme age they diſappear 
almoſt entirely. | 
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it. We may remark, that this nightingale ha 
never paired. Love ſeems to abridge the peri 
of life; but it fills up the void of time, an 
accompliſhes the intention of nature. Withoy 
it the delightful emotions of the parent wou 
never be known: it prolongs the exiſtence inti 
futurity, and confers immortality on the ſpeciez, 
So rich the compenſation it makes for the loþ 
of a few days of injoyous and decrepit dd 
age! 
It has been found, that heating medicines and 
perfumes incited the nightingales to warble; 
that flour mites and dung maggots were the 
moſt proper to give when they were too fat, 
and figs when too lean ; and that ſpiders ſerved 
them as a purge. It has been recommended to 
make them take this purge once a year; a dozen 
ſpiders is the proper doſe. They ſhould allo 
have nothing that is ſalt. 
When they ſwallow any indigeſtible fub- 
ſtance, they regorge it in little pellets like the 
birds of prey; and indeed, though they are 
ſmall, they merit that appellation. Belon admires 
their foreſight in not ſwallowing a ſmall worm 
before they have killed it; but it is probable tha 
they only want to avoid the painful feeling 
which living creatures might occaſion in the 
ſtomach. 
All ſorts of ſnares ſucceed with the nightit- 


gale; they are not ſhy, though rather __— 
I 
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If they be let looſe in a place where there are 
other birds in cages, they fly directly towards 
theſe; and this is one method among many others 
ofcatching them. The ſong of their companions, 
the ſound of muſical inſtruments, or of a fine 
voice, as we have already ſeen, and even cries 
that are diſagreeable, as the mewing of a cat 
faſtened to the root of a tree and teaſed 
on purpoſe, ſucceed ' equally well. They 
have a ſtupid ſtaring curioſity, and are the 
dupes of every thing *. They are caught by 
the call, by lime-twigs in tit- mice traps, and 
nooſes ſet Where the ground is newly plough- 
ed +, where are previouſly ſcattered the nymphs 
of ants, mites, or whatever reſembles theſe, as 
ſmall bits of the whites of hard eggs, &c. The 
gins ought to be made of ſilk ſtrings, and not of 
packthread, which would entangle their fea. 
thers, and occaſion a loſs of ſome, that would 
retard their ſong. On the contrary, to haſten 
their moulting, a few feathers ſhould be plucked | 
from the tail, that the new ones may ſprout 


* Avis miratrix, ſays Linnzus. 
f Sometimes they are very numerous in a ſingle diſtrict. 
Belon witneſſed that, in a village of the foreſt of Ardenne, 
the ſhepherd boys caught every day each a ſcore, with 
many other ſmall birds. It was a year of drought, and all 
the © pools,” ſays Belon, © were elſewhere dried up 


for they live then in the foreſts, where there is ſome 
moiſture,” ; 
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Others add, that the male has two or three quill 
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the ſooner; for while nature is employed in 
the reproduction of the plumage, ſhe ſuſpend 
the ſong. 

Theſe birds are delicious food when fat, and 
in this reſpect they rival the ortolans. In Gif. 
cony, they are fatted for the table. This m. 
minds us of the whim of the Emperor He. 
liogabalus, who ate the tongues of nightin. 
gales, of peacocks, &c. and the famous diſh d 
the comedian Mſop, which conſiſted of a 
hundred birds, all noted for their ſong or thei 
prattle wel 

As it is a matter of ſome conſequence not to 
loſe time in breeding females, many marks hate 
been given to diſtinguiſh the cocks. Their 
eye, it is ſaid, is larger, their head rounde, 
their bill longer, and broader at the baſe, eſpe- 
cially if viewed from below; the higher plumage 
more coloured, the belly not ſo white, the tai 
more feathered, and broader when diſplayed: 
they begin ſooner to chirp, and their chirp is 
better ſupported : their anus is more promi- 
nent in the love ſeaſon, and they remain long 
in one place, reſting on one foot, while the hen 
runs backwards and forwards in the cage. 


* Pliny, lib. x. 51. This diſh was valued at fix hundred 


ſeſterces (near ius thouſand pounds ). Aldrovandus alſo ate 
nightingales, and found them good. 


in 
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in each wing whoſe outer ſurface is black, and 
their legs, if viewed in a ſide light, appear 
reddiſh, while thoſe of the female look whitiſh : 
however, the hen has the ſame motion of the 
tail; and, when cheerful, ſhe does not walk, but 
hops like the cock. To theſe we may join the 
more deciſive differences of internal ſtructure. 
The males which I diſſected in the ſpring had 
two very large teſticles of an egg ſhape; the 
largeſt of the two (for they were not equal) was 
three lines and a half in length, and two in 
breadth : the varia of the females which I 
obſerved at the ſame time. contained eggs of 
different ſizes, from a quarter of a line to one 
line in diameter. 

The plumage of this bird is much inferior to 
its warble. All the upper ſide of the body is 
brown, more or leſs ruſty; the throat, breaſt and 
belly are of a white gray; the fore part of the 
neck, of a deeper gray ; the inferior coverts of 
che tail and wings, ruſty white and of a ferrugi- 
nous caſt in the males; the quills of the wings, 
ot a browniſh gray verging on rufous, and the 
tail of a brown tinged more with rufous : the 
bill- is brown, and alſo the feet, but with a 
thade of fleſh colour : the ground colour of the 
feathers is deep cinereous. | +a 

It has been alleged, that the nightingales 
bred in the ſouthern climates have a darker 

H 4 plumage, 
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plumage, and thoſe raiſed in the northern coun 
tries a whiter. The young cocks are alſo ſaid u 
be whiter than young hens; and in general the 
colour of the young ones is the moſt variable 
before moulting, that is, before the end of July; 
and it is then ſo like that of the redſtart, that 
it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh them unlek 
by the difference of their chirping * : accord- 
ingly theſe two ſpecies are related f. 

Total length, ſix inches and a quarter; the 
bill, eight lines, yellow within, and having a 
large opening; the edges of the upper mand 
ble ſcalloped near the point; the tarſus, an inch; 
the outer toe connected to the middle one at its 
baſe ; the nails ſlender, the hind one the ſtrong- 
eſt ; the alar extent, nine inches; the tail thirty 
lines, conſiſting of twelve quills, and exceeding 
the wings ſixteen lines, 

Inteſtinal tube, from the ſtomach to the 
anus, ſeven inches and a quarter; the &/ophagus 
near two inches, and dilating into a fort of 
glandulous fac before its inſertion into the giz- 
zard, which is muſcular, and occupies the let 
fide of the lower belly, and not covered by the 
inteſtines, but only by a lobe of the liver : ; there 


* The young cock nightingale calls ziſcra, ziſcra, accord- 
ing to Olina; croi, croi, according to others. Each perſon 
has his manner of hearing and expreſſing theſe indetermj- 
nate ſounds, which are themſelves ſo variable. 


+ It is even ſaid that they breed together. 
are 
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are two exceeding {ſmall czca, and a gall bladder: 
the tip of the tongue 1s furniſhed with threads, 
and truncated, which was known to the an- 
cients *; and ſeems to have given riſe to the 


fable of Philomela, whoſe tongue was cut 
out. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Nightingale, Motacilla- 


Luſcinia : * It is rufous cinereous, its braces cinereous,” 


8 VARIETIES of the NIGHTINGALE, 


I, Tus GREAT NIGHTINGALE f. It is cer- 
tain that of nightingales there are varieties; but 
naturaliſts are much divided in regard to the 
haunts of the large kind of theſe birds, whether 
they frequent the plains, or the margin of waters. 
Schwenckfeld afferts that the ſmall ones ſettle 
on the pleaſant knolls: Aldrovandus ſays, that 
they live in the woods: others, on the con- 


* Ariſtotle, H. Anim. lib, ix. 15. We muſt obſerve 
that, according to the Greeks, who are here the original 
authors, it was Progne that was metamorphoſed into a 
nightingale, and Philomela, her ſiſter, into a ſwallow. 
The Latin writers tranſpoſed or confounded the names, 
which has given currency to the error. 


+ Luſcinia Major, Bri/. 
Slowick Wickſzy, Rzacynſki. 
Grofle Nachtigalle, Schavenckf. 
Sproſs-Vogel, Friſch. | 
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trary, maintain with more probability, that ſuch 
as inhabit the dry foreſts which exclude the rain 
and the dew, are the ſmalleſt ſort. In Anjay, 
there is a kind of nightingales which are much 
larger than ordinary, and which lodge an{ 
neſtle among the hornbeams; and the litth 
ones prefer the ſides of rivulets and pools 
Friſch ſpeaks alſo of a breed ſomewhat larger 
than the common ſort, and which ſing more 
in the night, and in a manner rather different, 
Laftly, the author of the treatiſe on the night. 
ingale admits three kinds; the largeſt, ſtrong. 
eſt, and beſt ſingers lodge among the bulſhe 
near water; the middle- ſized live in the plains; 
and the ſmalleſt dwell in the mountains, From 
all this it appears that there is one or more 
breeds of large nightingales, but they are 
attached to a very permanent abode. The 
large nightingale is the moſt common in Sileſia; 
its plumage 1s cinereous witha mixture of rufous, 
and it is reckoned a better ſinger than the ſmall 
kind. 
II. Tux WRITE NIGHTINGALE *. Thus 
variety was very rare at Rome. Pliny relates, 
that a preſent was made of one to Agrippina, 
wife of the Emperor Claudius, which coſt 6000 
ſeſterces ; valued by Bude at 15,000 crows 


* Luſfcinia Candida, Briſſ. 
+ Pliny, Hift. Nat. lib. x. 29. 


in 
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in his time, and which muſt be equal to double 
that ſum at preſent. Aldrovandus however aſ- 
ſerts, that there is ſome miſtake in the figures, 
and that the amount is ſtill greater. That 
author ſaw a white nightingale, but mentions 
no particulars with regard to it. The Marquis 
d' Argence has one of this colour at preſent, 

which though young is very large, and its 
warble formed, but not ſo powerful as that of 
the old ones. Its head and neck,” ſays the 
Marquis, *are of the fineſt white; its wings and 


tail of the ſame colour: the feathers on the mid- 


dle of the back are of a very light brown, and 
intermixed with ſmall white feathers . . . 
thoſe under the belly are of a white gray. 
This ſtranger ſeemed to cauſe wonderful jea- 


louſy in an old nightingale which I have had 
for ſome time.” 


FOREIGN 


- 


1268 FOREIGN BIRD 


FOREIGN BIRD 


RELATED TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE FOUDI-JALA. 


Motacilla Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel. 
Sylvia Madagaſcarienſis, Lath. Ind. 
Luſcinia Madagaſcarienſis, Br://. 
The Madagaſcar Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS nightingale, which is found in Mads. 
gaſcar, is of the ſame ſize with ours, and 


reſembles it in many reſpects; only its legs 


and wings are ſhorter, and the colours of its 
plumage different, Its head is rufous, with a 
brown ſpot on each ſide; its throat white; its 
breaſt light rufous ; its belly brown, tinged with 
rufous and olive; all the upper part of its body, 
including what appears of the wing and tail 
quills, of an olive brown ; its bill, and feet, deep 
brown. Briſſon, who firſt deſcribed this ſpecies, 
mentions not whether it ſings ; unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that the name of nightingale is alone ſut- 
ficient to mark that faculty. 

Total length, fix inches five lines; the bil, 


nine lines; the farſus, nine lines and a halt; 
the 


Flog 
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the alar extent, eight inches and a half; the 
tail, two inches and a half, compoſed of twelve 
quills, ſomewhat tapering, and exceeding the 
wings by twenty lines. [A] 

CA] Specific character of the Motacilla Madagaſcarienſis ; 


« It is greeniſh, below whitiſh ; its throat and anus yellow ; 
its eye-lids white.” 


THE 


THE 
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FIRST SPECIES. 


Motacilla-Hippolais, Linn. 
Curruca, Þr://. 


Ihe Pettychaps, Lath. 


N the dreary ſeaſon of winter, nature ſinks 

into inactivity and torpor. The inſects no 

more appear; the reptiles ceaſe to crawl; the 
vegetables are ſtripped of their verdure, and 
arreſted in their growth; the inhabitants of 
the air have periſhed, or retired to happier 
climes; thoſe of the waters are confined to their 
icy priſons, and moſt of the land animals have 
repaired to their caves and ſubterraneous man- 
ſions; the whole is a boundleſs picture of deſo- 
lation, and languor, and death. The. vernal 

| appearance of the feathered viſiters of the grove 
proclaims the return of animation and of joy. 
Nature awakens from her lethargy, and reſumes 
her enlivening powers. The trees ſpread their 
leafy ſhade; the vegetable tribes glow with 
their richeſt tints ; the ſcene ſmiles around, it 
warbles 
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THE FAUVETTE. m 


warbles on every ſpray, and a genial fluſh 
heightens the whole. 

Of the joyous gueſts of the woods, the fau- 
vettes are the moſt numerous and the moſt 
charming: lively and volatile, each motion is 
expreſſive, each accent is cheerful, and each 
geſture diſplays the tenderneſs of love. Theſe 
pretty warblers arrive when the trees put forth 
their leaves, and begin to expand their bloſſoms ; 
they diſperſe through the whole extent of our 
plains: ſome inhabit our gardens, others pre- 
fer the clumps and avenues; ſome conceal them- 
ſelves among the reeds, and many retire to the 
heart of large woods. Thus the fauvettes are 
diſperſed through every ſpot, and their ſprightly 
movements, and their cheerful airs, enchant 
each ſcene *. 

Poſſeſſed of every grace and elegance, beauty 
alone was wanted to perfection. But nature 
has here checked her profuſion, and withheld 
decoration. Their plumage is dull and obſcure, 


except in two or three ſpecies, which are 


lightly ſpotted: all the reſt are ſtained with 
dark ſhades of whitiſh, gray, and ruſty. 
The firſt ſpecies, which is the pettychaps, 


en ſummer, a perſon cannot walk into any ſhady 
{pot beſide brooks, but he will hear the fauvettes warbling 
even at the diſtance of a quarter of a league : this bird is 
own therefore in all countries.” Belon. 
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is of the ſize of the nightingale. The robe & 
the nightingale is brown rufous, that of the 
pettychaps is brown-gray : it is alſo lightl 
tinged with ruſty gray, on the fringe of the 
coverts of the wings, and along the webs of the 
ſmall quills : the large quills are of a blackiſh 
cinereous ; and ſo are alſo the quills of the tail, 
of which the two outermoſt are white on their 
exterior ſide, and at the tips on both ſides: 
over the eye there extends, from the bill, a white 
line like an eyebrow; and under the eye, and 
a little behind, there is a blackiſh ſpot z and this 
ſpot borders with the white on the throat, which 
has a ruſty caſt on the ſides, of a deeper colour 
under the belly. 

This is the largeſt of all the fauvettes, except 
the Alpine warbler, of which we ſhall treat in 
the ſequel. Its total length is fix inches; its 
alar extent, eight inches ten lines ; its bill, from 
the tip to the angles, eight lines and a halt; 
its tail, two inches ſix lines; its foot, ten lines. 

It lives with other ſmaller ſpecies in gar- 
dens, in thickets, and in fields of peaſe and 
beans: they all fit on the ſtakes which prop 
theſe; and there they frolic, build their neſt, 
and continually go out and in, till harveſt, which 
precedes their departure, forces them from this 
aſylum, or rather this abode of love. 

It is amuſing to ſee them play together, grow 


angry, and chaſe each other: their attacks ate 
gentle, 
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gentle, and their quarrels commonly end in 
ſongs. The pettychaps was regarded as the 
emblem of volatile amours, as the turtle was the 
image of ardent and ſteady love ; yet the petty- 
chaps, though lively and joyous, maintains a 
faithful and ſtrong attachment, while the turtle, 
In ſad and plaintive, infringes ſhamefully on 
the connubial rights. The male of the petty- 
chaps laviſhes a thouſand little offices on his 
mate during incubation ; he ſhares with her the 
ſolicitude for their tender young, and does not 
abandon her after the education of their family: 
bis attachment outlives the appetite of fruition. 
The neſt is compoſed of dry herbs and ſtalks 
of hemp, and lined with a little hair. It con- 
tains commonly five eggs, which the mother 
deſerts if they are touched: this approach of an 
enemy ſhe regards 4s a bad omen for the ex- 
pected family. Nor is it poſſible to deceive her 
with the eggs of other birds, © I have often 
ſet ſtrange eggs under ſeveral ſmall birds,” ſays 
Viſcount Querhoënt; © thoſe of the titmice un- 
der wrens, thoſe of the linnet under the red- 
breaſt: but I could never make the fauvettes 
batch them; they always broke them; and, 
when I ſubſtituted other young ones, they ſoon 
killed them.” From what wonderful inſtinct, 
If we believe the bulk of bird-catchers, and even 
of obſervers, do the pettychaps hatch the egg 
which the cuckoo drops into their neſt after 
Vol. V. I deſtroy- 
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deſtroying their own ; and how can they foll 


ter reaſon it makes a rapid retreat from 


the little ugly ufürper as their own progeny 
However, it is the babbling fauvette or warhl, 
to which this truſt is the ofteneſt commits 
and perhaps that ſpecies has different inſting 
—The pettychaps is of a timid character; 
flies from birds as ſmall as itſelf, and with be 


ſhrike, its formidable enemy: but the dang 
is forgotten the moment it is paſt, and the litt 
warbler again reſumes its cheerfulneſs, a 
friſks, and ſings. It is heard in the thicke 
boughs, where it is generally concealed; | 
times it pops out to the edge of a buſh, þ 
hides itſelf again in an inſtant, particularly 
the heat of the day. In the morning it gathe 
the dew ; and, after the fall of a ſummer's ſhone 
It trips among the wet leaves, and bruſhes off 
drops. 

Almoſt all the fauvettes retire at the fan 
time, in the middle of autumn, and ſcarce 
any remain in October. Their departure pr 


cedes the cold weather, which deſtroys the 1 


ſes, and blaſts the ſmall fruits, on which the 
ſubſiſt; for they not only catch flies, and gnat 
and ſearch for worms, but they eat the berries 
ivy, mezereon, and brambles : they grow | 
during the maturity of the elders, dwarf elde 
_ and privets. 


The bill is ſightly ſcalloped near the poi 
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the tongue is fringed at the tip, and appears 
forked: the inſide of the bill is yellow at the 
bottom, and black towards the extremity: the 
gzard is muſcular, and preceded by a dilatation 
of the z/ophagus : the inteſtines are ſeven inches 
and a half long: there is generally no gall blad- 
der, but two ſmall cœca: the outer toe is con- 
nected to the middle one by the firſt phalanx, 
and the outer nail is the ſtrongeſt of all, The 
teſticles in a male caught the 18th of June were 


fire inches lengthwiſe, and the ſmaller diameter 


four inches. A female was diſſected on the 
fourth of the fame month, and the ovidu@ was 


much dilated, and contained an egg, and the 


baum preſented a cluſter of unequal fizes, 
In the ſouthern provinces of France, and in 
Italy, moſt of the fauvettes are called epicurean 
warblers (vec-figrues); an error to which the 
nomenclators with their generic term ficedula 
have not a little contributed. Aldrovandus gives 
a confuſed and incomplete account of the ſpecics 
comprehended ; and he ſeems not ſufficiently 
acquainted with them. Friſch remarks, that the 
genus of the fauvettes is the moſt obſcure and 
indetermined in the whole of ornithology. We 
have endeavoured to throw on it ſome light, 
by following the order of nature. All our 


deſcriptions, except that of a ſingle ſpecies, 


lave been drawn from life; and it is from our 
0 / 2 o 

own obſervations, and from the facts communi- 
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cated by intelligent obſervers, that we have q 
lineated the diſtinctions and the ſimilitude 
and the habits which obtain among theſe lith 
birds. [A] 


[AJ Nothing can exceed the confuſion which nomenc 
tors have introduced into the article of the pettychayy, 
fauvette. Gmelin and Latham have transferred the Gree 
name, hippolais, which Linnæus had injudiciouſſy apple 
to that bird, and have beſtowed it on another bird abyy 
one third of the ſize; and at the ſame time they have gi 
the pettychaps, or fauvette, the epithet hortenſis. Yet whil 
theſe two authors agree in the application of the terms, th 
one afferts that the motacilla hortenſis is larger than th 
redpole or black-cap, but the other repreſents it as ſmall 
than even the linnet. It will be unneceſſary therefore t 
tranſlate the ſpecific characters. The motacilla- bippeli 
of Gmelin, or the leſſer pettychaps of Latham, is ſaid « 
build in the hedges near the ground; its egg white, ſprinjld 
with numerous minute red ſpecks, 


THE 


\SSERINETTE, ox LITTLE FAU- 
VETTE, Baß 


SECOND SPECIES, 


Motacilla Paſſerina, Gmel. 

Sylvia Paſſerina, Lath. Ind. 

Curruca Minor, Briff. 

Muſcicapa Secunda, Aldrov. Ray. E Mill. 
The Paſſerine Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


- ® as — 


E adopt the name paſſerinette, which this 

bird receives in Provence. This is a 
mall fauvette, and is diſtinguiſhed from the 
receding, not only by its ſize, but by its 
lumage, and by the monotonous burthen 7p, 
4, of its ſhort ſong, which it continually re- 
eats as it hops among the buſhes, A very 
elicate white gray covers all the fore and under 
art of the body, receiving a very light brown 
lt on the ſides: an uniform aſh gray is ſpread 
ner the whole of the upper part, and ſtained 
Woncwhat with blackiſh on the great quills of 
ie wings and of the tail: there is a ſmall 
Futiſh ſtreak which paſſes over the eye. Its 
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length is five inches three lines; and its aly 
extent eight inches. 


The paſſerinette makes its neſt near the 
ground, among ſhrubs: we ſaw one in a gooſe, 
berry buſh in a garden; it was like a half. cup, 
compoſed of dry herbs, rough on the outlide, 
but finer and better interwoven within: it con. 
tained four eggs, of a dirty white ground, with 
green and greeniſh ſpots, ſpread thicker near 
the large end. The iris is cheſnut, and there 
is a very {mall ſcalloping near the point of the 
upper mandible : the hind nail is the ſtrongeſt; 
the feet are lead-coloured : the inteſtinal tube 
from the gizzard to the anus is ſeven. inches, 
and there are to inches from the gizzard to the 
pharynx ; the gizzard is muſcular, and precedel 
by a dilatation of the &/ophagus : no gall bladder 
could be found, nor cæcum. The ſubject was 
a female: the rudiments of the eggs in the ova- 
rium were of unequal ſizes. [A] 


CA] Specific character of the Motacilla Paſſerina : t is 
cinereous, the under fide white gray; the eyelids whitiſh, the 
wing quills and tail black.” This bird is unknown in Eng- 
drohen Os Re 
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THIRD SPECIES. 


2 
Motacilla Atricapilla, Linn. Gel. Scop. Brun. aan 
Sylvia Atricapilla, Lath. Ind. IT 8 = 
Curruca Atricapilla, Briſ & Klein. \\ 3 
Atricapilla, ſeu Ficedula, Geſrn. & Adr. bs 4 | 
The Black-cap *, Penn. Will, o& * Synep. | 2 
r A 
A RISTOTLE, enumerating cher various 85 
changes which the revolution H the ſea- * 
ons produces on the feathered tribss; ſays tha 
he beccafico or epicurean warbler is metamor⸗- 
phoſed in autumn into the black- cap T. Na- 5 | 
waliſts have been much puzzled? With this 
ertion ; ſome regard as; maryellous, othets 


eject it as I but W is really neitie? 


8 

2 * Z + * . 0 "x 5 

' | . - F. * 

* In Greek, — i Ia i — + 4 


era, Capinegro: in German, e S: 
in Saxon, Monch, Manchlein in Swiſs, - 8 A * 
in Bohemian, Plaſt in Poliſſß H. 1 „ 

t Hift. Anim. lib. ix. 49. i 5 * 

t Niphus, in Aldrovandus, ſtrains at a ſolution of the 2 
problem, by diſtinguiſhing a great and little Nacl-Bead; the 
utter not being tranſmuted into a beccaſico, but the other 
being never ſeen at the ſame time, and actually undergoing 
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ones, and ſtained with an olive tint, The 
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the one nor the other; and the explication i, 


very eaſy. In fact, the young black-caps haye, 
through the whole ſummer, the plumage of the 
epicurean warblers, and only aſſume their pro. 
per garb after the firſt moulting : and this i 
the interpretation which Pliny gives“. 
Aldrovandus, Johnſton, and Friſch, after de. 
ſcribing the black-cap, introduce a ſecond ſpe. 
cies, which has a brown head t: but this i; 
only the female of the former, and the ſole dif. 
ſerence of appearance between the two ſexex 
conſiſts in the colour of the head. In the male, 
a black cap covers the back of the head and the 
crown, as far as the eyes; below and round 
the neck the plumage is of a ſlate gray, lighter 
on the throat, attenuated into white on the 
breaſt, and ſhaded with blackiſh on the ſides: 
the back is of a brown gray, lighter on the ex- 
terior ſurface of the quills, deeper on the lower 


bird is five inches five lines in length; the ala 
extent cight inches and a half, 


the metamorphoſis. * The Bologneſe bird-catchers,” ſays 
Aldrovandus, ce thus diſtinguiſh them ;”' yet he will not admit 


that opinion, and the moment after he confounds the blacks 
cap with the bulfinch. 


Hi. Nat. lib. x. 44. 
+ Atricapilla altera, 7ſt. 
; Atricapilla alia caſtaneo vertice, Aldrov. 
Curruca verticg ſubrubro, Friſch. Th 
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The black-cap has the moſt pleaſant and the 
filleſt warble of all the fauvettes. It is ſome- 
what like the nightingale's ſong, and we enjoy 
it much longer; for ſeveral months after the 
groves no more echo Philomel's notes, the 
muſic of the black-cap is heard. Its airs are eaſy 
and light, and confift of a ſucceſſion of modu- 
lations of ſmall compaſs, but ſweet, flexible, and 
blended : they expreſs the happineſs and tran- 
quillity that dwell in their haunts. The ſenſible 
heart warms with delicious emotions at accents 
inſpired by nature, and flowing from that feli- 
city which ſhe has beſtowed. 

The male ſhews a tender concern for his fe- 
male: not only does he carry flies, worms, and 
ants to her ; but he relieves the languor of in- 
cubation, and fits by turns. The neſt is placed 
near the ground, and carefully concealed in a 
coppice: it contains four or five eggs, of a green- 
ih hue, with ſpots of light brown, The young 
ones grow in a few days; and though but ſlightly 
edged, they will leap out of the neſt when a 
perſon comes near it, and never will return. 
The black- cap has generally only one annual 
batch in France. Olina ſays that it makes two 
in Italy; and ſuch muſt be the caſe with many 
aher kinds of birds which inhabit a warmer 
climate, where the ſeaſon of love is pro- 


paged, 
At 
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At its arrival in the ſpring, if the inſects are 
deſtroyed by the relapſe of cold, the black- cap 
has recourſe for ſubſiſtence to the berries of ſome 
ſhrubs, as thoſe of the ſpurge-laurel and ivy; in 
autumnthey alſo eat the ſmall ſeeds of theberry. 
bearing alder, and of the hunters ſervice : tree“. 
During that ſcaſon they often go to drink, and 
about the end of Auguſt they are caught near 
the ſprings: they are then exceeding fat, and 
of a delicate taſte. | 

The black-cap may be allo raiſed in the cage; 
and of all the birds of the volary it is, ſays 
Olina, the moſt lovely F. The attachment which 
it ſhews to its maſter is charming; it welcomes 
him with a peculiar accent, and a more tender 
air. On his approach it darts towards him 
againſt the wires of the cage, and ſtruggles to 
burſt its priſon to meet him; and by the continual 
flapping of its wings, with its feeble cries, it 
ſeems to expreſs its tranſports of joy 4. 

The young ones bred in a cage, if they be 
within hearing of the nightingale, will improve 


* Schwenckſeld. 


+ © Beyond the other birds of the cage, it is of a cheer- 
ful diſpoſition, with a ſweet and delightful” ſong, with a 
lovely and pleaſing aſpect.“ Olina, Uccelleria, p. 9. 

1 Olina, p. 9. Of this bird Mademoiſelle "Deſcartes 
ſaid, © No oftence to my uncle, it has ſentiment.“ 


their 
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their ſong, and rival their maſter“. In the ſea- 
ſon of their departure, which is the end of 
September, all theſe priſoners are reſtleſs and 
uncaſy in their conſinement, particularly during 
the night and while the moon ſhines. They 
ſeem conſcious of the migration which they 
ſhould now perform; and fo ardent is their de- 
fire of changing their elimate, that at this time 
many die from vexation and diſappointment. 
This bird is common in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and even in Sweden; yet it is ſaid to be 
un{requent in England F. 
Aldrovandus ſpeaks of a variety of this ſpecies 
which he calls the variegated beccafico, or fig- 
pecker (ficedula) ; but he does not inform us 
whether it is only an individual or a permanent 
difference. Briſſon, who mentions it under 
the appellation of black and white fauvette, gives 
no further notice; and it would ſeem that the 
/ack-backed fauvette of Friſch is only the ſame 
variety. 


* 


The black-cap which I raiſed has formed its ſong after 
the nightingale, and has extended its voice to ſuch degree, 
as to ſllence its maſters, my nightingales.” 

Note communicated by M. le Treſorier le Moine. 

The young ones caught with the net will perfect 
their ſylvan ſong, and adopt other ſorts of airs from tame 
innets or other birds, and will teach their neſtlings all 
that they have acquired.“ Qlina. 

+ Willughby. | | 

2 | 'The 
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The /ittle pigeoner (petite colombaude) of the 
Provencals is another variety of the black-cap; 
only it is rather larger, and all the upper part of 
its body is of a deeper colour, almoſt blackiſh; 
its throat is white, and its ſides gray: it is neat 
and ſprightly ; is fond of ſhades, and of the 
cloſeſt woods, and delights in the dew, which 
it eagerly collects. 

In a hen black-cap opened the fourth of June, 
the ovar/um contained eggs of various ſizes; the 
Inteſtinal tube from the anus to the gizzard 
was ſeven inches and a quarter long ; there 
were two diſtinctly formed cæca, two lines in 
length : the tongue was ſlender, and forked at 
the end; the upper mandible lightly ſcalloped; 
the outer toe joined to the middle one by ity 
firſt phalanx ; the hind nail the longeſt of all, 

In a cock which was diſſected on the 19th 
of June, the teſticles were four lines long, and 
three broad: the zrachea arteria had a knot 
ſwelled where it forks; the &/ophagus about 
two inches long, and formed a ſac before itz 
inſertion into the gizzard. 


[A] Specific character of the Black-cap, Metacilla-Atri. 
capilla : It is brick-coloured, below cinereous, with a dark 
cap.” The black-cap,” ſays Mr. White, “has a full, ſweet, 
deep, loud, and wild pipe; yet that ſtrain is of ſhort continu- 
aace, and his motions are deſultory : but when that bird ſits 
calmly and engages in ſong in earneſt, he pours forth very 
ſweet, but inward melody, and expreſſes great variety of ſoſt 
agd gentle modulations, ſuperior perhaps to thoſe pf any of 
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eur warblers, the nightingale excepted. Black-caps moſtly 
haunt our orchards and gardens: while they warble, their 
throats are wonderfully diſtended.” - In Norfolk they are 
called the mock nigbtingale. Their egg is reddiſh brown, 
with duſkier clouds, with ſtraggling blackiſh ſpots. 


THE 


GRISETTE or THE GRAY FAUVETTE, 
Called in Provence, PASSERINE, Buff. 


FOURTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Paſſerina, Gmel. 
Sylvia Paſſerina, Lath. Ind. 
Stoparola, Aldrovandus. 
Curruca Minor, Bri/. 


The Paſſerine Warbler, Lath. Synop. 


LDROVANDUS fpeaks of this bird 


under the name of Stoparola, which was 


giren by the fowlers of Bologna, probably, ſays 


this naturaliſt, becauſe it frequents the buſhes 


and thickets where it builds its neſt “*. 
We have ſeen one of theſe neſts in a black 
thorn three feet from the ground ; it was of a 


From the Italian Steppia, ſtubble or bruſhwood. 


cup 
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tube from the gizzard to the anus was fix 
inches long: there were two c@ca two lines in 


— 


two lines and three quarters: the gizzard was 
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cup ſhape, and conſiſted of meadow moſs in. 
terwoven with a few ſtalks of dry herbs.— 
Sometimes it is formed entirely with theſe ſtalks, 
which are finer in the inſide, and coarſer on the 
outſide, The neſt contained five eggs of: 
greeniſh gray, ſprinkled with ruſty and brown 
ſpots, which are more frequent at the obtuſe 
end. 

The mother was caught with her young : the 
iris was of a cheſnut colour; the edges of the 
upper mandible lightly ſcalloped at the point; 
the two eyclids furniſhed with white laſhes: the 
tongue was frittered at the end; the inteſtina 


length, their diſtance two inches, and the ful 
before its inſertion made a dilatation : the c. 
rium contained different ſized eggs. 

In a male which was opened in the middle 
of May, the bowels preſented very nearly the 
ſame appearances: there were two teſticles, of 
which the right one was larger than the leſt, it 
great diameter four lines, and its ſmall diameter 


muſcular, and the two membranes were de- 
tached ; it contained ſome fragments of ow 
but no pebbles: the iris was light crimſon; i 
another it appeared orange; which ſhews ut 
this part is liable to vary in its colours, and 
cannot furniſh a ſpecific character. 
Aldrovandus 
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Aldrovandus remarks, that the eye of the 
paſſerine is ſmall, but briſk and lively. The back 
and crown of the head are aſh gray: the tem- 
ples, the plumage above and behind the eye, 
are marked with a more blackiſh ſpot : the 
throat is white as far as the eye: the breaſt and 
ſtomach are whitiſh, and ſhaded with a light ruſty 
or vinous tint, The bird is larger than the 
epicurean warbler : its total length is five inches 
ſeven lines; its alar extent eight inches. In 
Provence it enjoys another climate, and its 
habits are rather different. It likes to repoſe 
under the fig-tree and the olive, feeds on their 
fruits, and its fleſh becomes extremely delicate. 
Its feeble notes ſeem to repeat the two laſt ſylla- 
bles of its name, paſſerime, | 

M. Guys ſentus from Provence a ſmall kind of 
fauvette, under the name of 5ouſcarle, engraved 
Pl. Enl. No. 655. fig. 2. It ſeems to be moſt 
related to the gray fauvette, or paſſerine 
warbler; but its colour is rather fulvous and 
brown than gray. [A] | 


[A] Specific character of the Matacilla Paſſerina : It ĩs 
cinereous, below gray white; its eyebrows whitiſh, its wing 
quills and tail black.” 


= 


THE 


T HE 


BAB BLE R FAUVET TE, By 


FIFTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla-Curruca, Linn. Gmel. Scop. Mull. Friſ. 
Sylvia-Curruca, Lath, Ind. 

Curruca Garrula, Brifſ. & Klein. 

Ficedula Canabina, Will. 

The Babbling Warbler, Lath. Syn.“ 


E hear this warbler the ofteneſt, and al- 
5 molt continually in ſpring. It frequent- 
i | ly mounts a ſmall height directly over the 
| hedges, and whirls in the air and drops back 
again, chanting a ſhort paſſage of a lively joy- 

ous air, which is always the ſame, and which 
it inceſſantly repeats: hence it has received the 
epithet of babb/er. Beſides this burthen, which 
it ſings ofteneſt while on the wing, it has an- 
1 other ſound or hollow whiſtle, Hie, Sie, which 
10 it makes in the heart of the buſhes, and which 
we could hardly imagine to be uttered by ſo 


it *In Greek Tx, Enna : in modern Greek, Ilauts: 
| in Italian, Pizameſche, Becafico Canapino: in German, Graſs 
muck, Fable Gras-muck : in Poliſh, Piegza; in Swedilh, 
bi Kruka. | 


little 
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little a bird. Its motions are as ſprightly and 
frequent as its babble is conſtant; and it is the 
moſt friſky and alert of all the fauvettes. It 
is perpetually buſtling, fluttering, hopping in 
and out among the buſhes, without allowing a 
moment's reſt, It neſtles in the hedges, along 
the high roads, in the ſpots which afford it 
ſhelter, and commonly near the ground, and on 
the tufts of graſs which ſpring up among the 
roots of the buſhes “: its eggs are greeniſh 
dotted with brown. 

According to Belon, the modern Greeks call 
this fauvette Potamida, i. e. bird of rivers or rivu- 
lets. Such is the name it has in Crete; and per- 
haps in a warm climate ſ it affects the neighbour- 
hood of waters more than in our temperate coun- 
tries, where it can eaſily procure cooling moiſt- 
ure, The inſects bred by heat and moiſture con- 
ſtitute its chief food. The name which Ariſtotle 
gives it I implies that it continually ſearches for 
worms ; yet 1t 1s ſeldom ſeen on the ground, 


1 Schwenckfeld. | | | 

+ Belon, p. 34@.—<© There is another bird called by the 
ancients curruca, which the French know under the name of 
brown fauvette, and which the Greeks who at preſent in- 
habit this iſland (Crete) call potamida. They hold that the 
cuckoo is hoſtile to it, and eats the young when it has an 
opportunity.” Dapper, Deſcrip. des Iles de P Archipel. 

{i TToAas, which Geſner tranſlates Curruca. From oo and 
ang, a ſtone z, becauſe it gropes under ſtones for worms. 
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and the reptiles which it feeds on are the cater. 
pillars it finds on the ſhrubs and buſhes, 
Belon at firſt calls it the brown fauvette, and 
afterwards he beſtows the epithet of enden, 
which marks much better the real tint of its 
plumage. The crown of its head is cinereous; 
all its robe aſh brown; the fore part of its body 
white ſtained with ruſty; the wing quills brown, 
their inner edge whitiſh: the outer edge of the 
great quills is cinereous, and that of the middle 
ones ruſty gray: the twelve quills of the tail are 
brown edged with gray, except the two outer- 
moſt, which are white on the outſide, as in the 
common fauvette- or pettychaps : the bill and 
feet are leaden gray : it is five inches long, and 
its alar extent ſix inches: it is of the ſame ſize 
with the griſette or paſſerine warbler, and on the 
whole reſembles it much. | 
To this ſpecies we muſt refer not only the 
hemp-beccafico of Olina, which he ſays is fre- 
quent among the hemp- fields of Lombardy, but 
alſo the cancvarola of Aldrovandus, and the 


as it lives in our meadows, our thickets, and 
our gardens, it is already half domeſticated. It 
it is to be bred for the cage, which is ſometimes 
done for the ſake of its cheerful ſong, we mull, 
ſays Olina, wait till it be fledged, and then take 


it from the neſt, and put a bathing-cup in the 
cage; 
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cage; for, without this precaution, it would 
die. And with proper care its life may be pro- 
longed to eighteen years in confinement. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla-Curruca: © Above 
tis brown, below whitiſhz its tail quills brown; the outer. 
moſt with a narrow white edging.” It inhabits from Italy 
to Siberia, Its egg is cinereous, with ruſty ſpots. 


T H E 


RUSSET, os FAUVETTE OF THE 
WOODS, BA. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla-Schoenobzenus, Linn. & Gmel. 

»ylvia Schœnobænus, Lath. Ind. 

Curruca Sylveſtris, ſeu Luſciniola, Brif. Ray, & Will, 
The Bog-ruſh Warbler, Penn. 

The Reed Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


I Belon had not expreſsly diſtinguiſhed the 
ruſſet or fauveite of the woods from his 
muchet, which we ſhall find to be the unter 
farvette or hedge ſparrow, we ſhould have 
conlidered theſe as conſtituting the ſame ſpecies. 


Nor are we convinced that they are different 
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Improves the notes when it has opportunities of 
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birds, fince their reſemblance is ſo great, and 
their diſcrimination ſo little: we only yield tg 
the authority of Belon, who has perhaps ob. 
ſerved them better than we have done. 

Like the reſt of the fauvettes, this bird i; 
perpetually joyous, lively, and active, and often 
utters a feeble cry: it has allo a ſong, which 
though monotonous is not diſagreeable; andi 


hearing more varied and more brilliant modu- 
lations *. Its migrations ſeem not to extend 
beyond our ſouthern provinces; there it appears 
in winter +, and ſings in that ſeaſon: in ſpring, 
it returns to our woods, preferring the copſes 
and builds its neſt with green moſs and wodl: 
it lays Tour or five eggs, which are a ſky blue. 

The young ones are eaſily raiſed and bred, 
and they amply repay the trouble of edu- 
cation by their familiarity, their pretty 
warble, and their cheerfulneſs. Nor are they 
deſtitute of courage. Thoſe which I trained, 
ſays De Querhoent, © were the terror of many 
birds as large as themſelves. In the month d 


* « Thoſe which I raiſed ſeemed to have a more mel 
dious ſong than the wild ones, becauſe they pretty ofte 
heard a fiddle. They ſang frequently.” Note de M. le 
Vicomte de Duerhoent, | 

+ © It does not leave the country, and ſings in wintel 
like the gold-creited wren.“ Id. 224 

Apn 
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April I ſet all my little priſoners at liberty ; but 
the ruſſets were the laſt to profit by it. As they 
often made ſhort excurſions, the wild birds of 
the ſame ſpecies purſued them: but they ſhel- 
tered themſelves on the ſole of my window, 
where they ſtoutly defended their poſt: they 
briſtled their feathers ; each party trilled a fee- 
ble train, and pecked the board like cocks, and 
ſo entered into a keen combat.” 


This is the only fauvette which we have not 
been able to delineate from nature. — The de- 
ſcription which is given of its plumage con- 
firms us in the opinion, that this ſpecies is at leaſt 
much related to the hedge ſparrow, if not ex- 
actly the ſame. Its head, the upper ſurface of 
its neck, the breaſt, the back, and the rump, are j 
variegated with brown and rutous, each feather ie 
being brown in the middle, and edged with 
rutous; the ſcapular feathers, the coverts of | 
the upper part of the wings and of the tail, va- i 
riegated with the ſame colours, and in the fame | 
manner ; the throat, the lower part of the neck, 
the belly, and the ſides, ruſty ; the quill feather 
of the wings brown, and edged with rufous ; 
thoſe of the tail entirely brown, It is of the 
ſize of the pettychaps. The plumage of the 
fauvettes is in general dull and obſcure; that 
gf the ruſſer is one of the moſt variegated, and 

K3 Below 
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Belon deſcribes with warmth the beauty of it 
colours . He remarks, at the ſame time, thy 
this bird is ſcarcely known except to the fowl. 
ers and the peaſants who live near the woods 4, 
and that it 1s caught in the heats of the ſun. 
mer, when it drinks at the pools. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Moracilla-Schendbuen 
* It is brown brick-coloured, below pale brick; its bead 
ſpotted.” 


THE 
REED FAU NEN 


SEVENTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Salicaria, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Salicaria, Lath. Ind. 
Curruca Arundinacea, Þri//. 
Luſcinia Salicaria, Ger, Ray, Vill. & Klein. 
1h Avis 5toparolz ſimilis, $:bbald. 
ik The Willow Lark, Penn. | 
| The Sedge Warbler, White, Albin, & Lath. Syn. 


1 HE reed fauvette chants in the warm 
. a nights of ſpring like the nightingale, which 
| has occaſioned ſome to call it the willow ot 


* Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 338. + Idem. | 
| In German, Weiderich, Wydenguckerlin : in Swils, } 
i Weiderle, Zilzeple : in Poliſh, Beunigſta. e 
10 | X oſier 
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oſier nightiogale. It makes its neſt among reeds 
and buſhes, amidſt marſhes, and in copſes beſide 
the margin of pools, Woe ſaw one in the low 
branches of a hornbeam, near the ground ; it 
conſiſted of ſtraw and ſtalks of dry herbs, with 
a little hair within. It is conſtructed with more 
art than that of the other fauvettes, and uſually 
contains five eggs of a dirty white, mottled with 
brown, which is deeper and more ſpread about 
the thick end. 

The young ones, though tender and not 
fledged, deſert the neſt if it be touched, or even 
if a perſon go too near it: this feature, which is 
common to all the fauvettes, and even to this 
pecies which breeds amidſt water, ſeems to cha- 
racterize the inſtinctive diſpoſition of theſe 
birds, 

During the whole of the ſummer we ſee it 
darting from among the reeds, to catch the 
dragon-flies, and other inſets which buz on 
the ſurface of the water. It continually war- 
bles*; and it drives away the other birds+, that 
it may remain ſole proprietor of its ſpot, which 
it does not quit till September, the ſeaſon when 
it departs with its family. 

It is ofthe fize of the black-cap ; being five 
inches and four lines in length, and its alar ex- 


* Hebert; + Geſner, 
K 4 tent 
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tent eight inches eight lines: its bill is ſeyen 
inches and a half long; its feet, nine lines ; itz 
fl tail, two inches: the wings, when cloſed (reach 
_- beyond the middle of the tail : all the upper 
1 part of its body is of a light ruſty gray, and in- 
| chning ſomewhat to olive near the rump : the 
Is . | , 
Þ feathers of the wings are browner than thoſe of 
| ” the tail : the inferior coverts of the wings are 
| 


1 of a light yellow ; the throat and all the fore 

5 part of the body yellowiſh on a whitiſh ground, 

and ſtained on the ſides and near the tail with 

| brown ſhades. 

ö ö It is not in the leaſt degree probable that the 

| petronella of Schwenckfeld, “ a bird which neſtles 

under rocks and on the bare ground, which i; 

[1 ſeen only in the craggy parts of the mountains, 
; and which continually jerks its tail like the wag- 

l tail, is the fame with our reed fauvette. We 

* cannot conceive why Briſſon ranged them to- 

—_ gether ; for even the plumage which Schwenck- 

M feld deſcribes, would thew it to be rather a kind 

1 of redſtart. 

i If the /edge bird of Albin is alſo the ſame, 
his figure muſt be a very bad one, and all its 
colours falſe: it is not painting but maſking 
nature. The figure given by Aldrovandus, and 
borrowed from Geſner, under the name of /a- 
licaria, has a much thicker bill than belongs to 
the genus of e and it the bird (avis 

7 can 
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confmilis floparolie & magnanimæ) is the reed 
warbler, as Briſſon ſays, and which ſeems pro- 
bablc, it will be difficult to ſuppoſe that the 
/aiicaria is the ſame. Such is the confuſion of 
Aldrovandus's account of this genus, which he 
ſeems not to have known from his own obſer- 
vations; and the example of this reſpectable 
naturaliſt thews how dangerous it is to truſt to 
defective or inaccurate relations. [A] 


AJ] Specific character of the Sedge Warbler, Meotacilia 
Salicaria : © It, is cinereous, below white; its eye-brows 
white.“ It is not uncommon in England; ſings night and 
day in the breeding ſeaſon, imitating the notes of a ſparrow, 
of a ſwallow, and of a ſky-lark. 


p I E 
LITTLE RUFOUS FAUVETTE. 
EIGHTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Rufa, Gmel. 

Sylvia Rufa, Lath. Ind. 

Curruca Rufa, Bri/. 

Muſcipeta Minima, Fri/. 

The Rufous Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


ELON tells us, that he was at great pains 

to diſcover the ancient name of the little 
rufous fauvette, and yet in ſettling this point 
— — AFIIIAR | --e 
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meaſure, of his error; for he obſerves that th 


founded. Indeed the appellation of trage 
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he falls into a miſtake, conceiving it to he th, 
troglodyte, He ſeems even ſenſible, in ſome 


text of Aus and Paul Mginetus, which de. 
ſcribes the 7rog/ody/e,agrees better withthe brown 
wren than with the rufous fauvette. And we 
ſhall afterwards find that this remark is wel 


can refer only to a bird which frequents caverng, 
and the holes of rocks or of walls, a character 
which belongs to none of the fauvettes ; though 
Belon, erroneoully imagining the word faudeſi 
derived from the Latin en, a pit or burroy, 
admits it to have this inſtinct “. 

The rufous warbler has commonly five young; 
but they often become the prey of the rapacious 
birds, particularly the ſhrikes. The eggs are 
greeniſh white, and marked with two kinds of 
{pots ; ſome obſcure and hardly viſible, ſcatter- 
ed equally over the ſurface ; others deeper and 
well delined, moſt frequent near the thick end, 
lt conſtantly makes its neſt,” ſays Belon, © in 
ſome garden herb or buſh, ſuch as hemlock and 
the like, or behind a garden wall in the 
towns or villages.” The infide is lined with 


horſe-hair ; but the neſt obſerved by Belon had 


* Fauvette is really derived from fauve, fox-colour, 
HMenage. 


a hole 
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a hole in the bottom, which he aſcribes to de- 
ſign, though it was probably accidental *; forthis 
is contrary to the general conſtruction, which is 
calculated to collect and concentrate the heat. 

The ſame naturaliſt hits better when he ſays 
that the plumage of this little warbler is uni- 
form, and the ſame with that of the nightin- 
gale's tail. The compariſon is happy; and will 
ſave us a minute deſcription, We ſhall only 
obſerve, that there 1s a little rufous ſhading the 
great coverts of the wings, and more faintly 
ſpread through the webs of their quills, with 
a very dilute and light tinge of ruſty on the gray 
of the back and head, and on the whitiſh co- 
lour of the ſides. This bird is therefore impro- 
perly ſtyled She rufous, ſince only a few parts of 
its plumage are daſhed lightly with it. 

Its total length is only four inches eight 
lines; its alar extent ſix inches ten lines: it is one 
of the ſmalleſt of the genus, being inferior even 
to the paſſerine warbler. But Belon ſeems to 
exaggerate when he ſays, that it is hardly fo 
big as the end of the finger.“ [A] 

[A] Specific character of the Motacillu Rufa: © It is 


gay ruſous, below tawny; a longitudinal ſtreak on its 
temples; the quills of its wings and tail tawny.“ 


* It is lined on the inſide with horſe-hair, and ſo nicely 
that it is perforated like a nooſe; fo that the excrements of 
the young eſcape, and they are always preſerved clean.” 
Nat. des Oif. p. 341. | 
THE 


11 


THE 


SPOTTED FAUVETTE, By 


— * 


NINTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Nævia, Gmel. 
Curruca Nævia, Br:/. 
Sylvia Nævia, Lath. Ind. 


Boarina, Aldrov. 


The Fig-eater, Alb. & Lath. 


HE plumage of the fauvettes is common- 
ly uniform and unvaried. The preſent 
is diſtinguiſhed by ſome black ſpots on the 
breaſt ; but the reſt of its plumage is ſimilar to 
that of the reſt of the genus. It is of the ſie 
of the ſecond ſpecies, or the paſſerine warbler; its 
length five inches four lines, and its wings when 
cloſed cover half the tail : all its mantle from 
the crown of the head to the origin of the tail is 
variegated with ruſty brown, yellowiſh and 
cinereous: the quills of the wings are blackiſh, 
edged exteriorly with white : thoſe of the tail 
are the ſame: the breaſt is yellowiſh, marked 
with black ſpots : the throat, the fore part of the 
neck, the belly, and the ſides are white, 
- This 
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This warbler is more common in Italy, and 
probably in the ſouthern provinces of France, 
than in the northern countries, where it is little 


known. According to Aldrovandus, it is fre- 
quent near Bologna; and the name which he 


gives to it, ſhews that it uſually follows the herds 
of cattle in the fields *. 

[t builds in the meadows, and places its neſt 
within a foot of the ground in ſome large plant, 
as fennel, chervil, &c. It never ſprings when 
one approaches the ſpot, and it ſuffers itſelf to 
be caught rather than abandon its young, pre- 
ferring the life of its progeny to its own: fo 
powerful that inſtin& which inſpires the feeble, 
fugacious animals with courage and intrepi- 
dity! In all creatures that obey the wiſe laws 
of nature, the parental affeCtion is the ſource of 
whatever may be deemed virtuous. 


* Boaro, in Italian, fignifies a cow-herd. 
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WINTER FAUVETTE, 
Or TRAIinNE-BurssoN, or MOUCHET, Ba. 


mt — 


TENTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Modularis, Linn. Gmel. Mull. Friſ. 
Sylvia Modularis, Lath. Ind. 

Curruca Sepiariaz Bri. 

Sylvia Gula Plumbea, Klein. 

Curruca Eliotæ, Ray. S' Will. 

The Hedge-Sparrow, Penu. Alb. Will. & Lath. Ind.“ 


EL the other fauvettes depart in autumn; 

this, on the contrary, arrives in that ſea- 

ſon. It reſides among us during the whole of the 
winter months; and hence it has been ſtyled the 
Winter fauvelte, and in ſome provinces the min- 
ter nighringale. The Engliſh and Italian ap- 
pellations of hedge ſparrow, and wood-ſparrow 
paſſura ſalvalica), allude to the reſemblance 
which its plumage, variegated with black and 
rufous brown, bears to that of the tree-ſparrow ; 
a reſemblance which Belon found to be com- 
plete f. In fact, the colours of the winter fau- 


* In Italian, Pa/ara Salvatica : in German, Prunell: in 
Swediſh, Faern-Spart, | | 
+ Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 375. 
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ette are much deeper than thoſe of the others: 
z general complexion is blackiſh, and all its 
E.ills and feathers are bordered with rufous 
own: its cheeks, its throat, the fore part of 
neck and breaſt are of a blueiſh cinereous: 
here is a ruſty ſpot on the temple: the belly is 
rhite. Its ſize is that of the red-breaſt; its 
lar extent eight inches. The cock differs from 
he hen, in having more of the rufous caſt on 
Ine head and neck, and the latter being more 
ained with cinereous. 

Theſe birds perform their migrations in bo- 
lies: they arrive in the end of October, and 
he beginning of November: they alight on the 
edzes, and go from buſh to buſh, always 
car the ground, and hence their name of 7raz/- 
1% (trame-buſſon), It is not timorous, and is 
ahly enſnared *. It has neither the ſhyneſs 
or the vivacity of the other fauvettes, and its 
liſpolition ſeems to participate of the cold and 
orpor of the ſeaſon. 

Its uſual ſtrain is quivering ; it is a ſort of ſoft 
ke 111:t-71t1tit, which it often repeats. It has 


nd little varied, is pleaſant to hear in a ſeaſon 
hen all the other ſongſters are ſilent: this is the 


olt frequent and lengthened towards evening. 
lathedepth of winter, the hedge-ſparrow haunts 


* Willughby. 


the 
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% a lender warble, which, though mournful 
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otte are much deeper than thoſe of the others: 
its general complexion is blackiſh, and all its 
quills and feathers ate bordered with rufous 
brown: its cheeks, its throat, the fore part of 
its neck and breaſt are of a blueiſh cinereous: 
there is a ruſty ſpot on the temple: the belly is 
white, Its ſize is that of the red-breaſt; its 
alar extent eight inches. The cock differs from 
the hen, in having more of the rufous caſt on 
the head and neck, and the latter being more 
tained with cinereous. 

Theſe birds perform their migrations in bo- 
dies: they arrive in the end of October, and 
the beginning of November: they alight on the 
hedges, and go from buſh to buſh, always 
near the ground, and hence their name of 7ra7/- 

bus, ( traine- buiſſon). It is not timorous, and is 
eaſily enſnared *®, It has neither the ſhyneſs 
nor the vivacity of the other fauvettes, and its 
diſpoſition ſeems to participate of the cold and 
torpor of the ſeaſon. 

Its uſual ſtrain is quivering ; it is a ſort of ſoft 
ſhake Iltit-tititit, which it often repeats. It has 
ao a ſlender warble, which, though mournful 
and little varied, is pleaſant to hear in a ſeaſon 
hen all the other ſongſters are ſilent: this is the 
molt frequent and lengthened towards evening. 
lathe depth of winter, the hedge-ſparrow haunts 


* Willughby. 
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that he found whole grains of wheat in iy 
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the barns and threſhing-floors, to pick up the 
fine meal from among the chaff, Hence pro 


bably the name chafj-ſcraper (gr atte-pailk) 
which is given to it in Brie, Hebert ſayz 


craw; but its flender bill is not calculated for 
ſuch food, and neceſſity alone can compel it tg 
that reſource. As ſoon as the cold abates, it 
again retires to the hedges, ſearching on the 
branches for the chryſalids, and dead vine. 
fretters. | 

It diſappears in the ſpring ; whether that it 
penetrates into the foreſts and returns to the 
mountains, as in Lorraine, where Jam inform. 
ed that it breeds; or whether it migrates 
into other climates, particularly towards the 
north, from whence it ſeems to come in the 
autumn, and where it is very frequent in ſum- 
mer. In England, according to Albin, it 1s found 
during the warm weather in every buſh. It 
inhabits Sweden ; and the epithet which Lin- 
nzus applies, ſeems to ſhew that it continues 
during the winter, and aſſumes the white 
plumage common in the northern climates in 
that ſeaſon &. It alſo breeds in Germany; but 
its neſt is very rarely found in France: it 6 
placed near the ground, or even on the ſurface, 
and it conſiſts of moſs, lined with wool and 


* Poſer Canur. Syſt. Nat. edit. vi. 
- har: 
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hair: it uſually contains four or five eggs of a 
lealant uniform light blue, without any ſpots. 
When a cat, or any miſchievous animal, hap- 
pens to come near the neſt, the mother will 
divert it from the ſpot by an inſtinct ſimilar to 
that by which the partridge miſleads the dog; 
ſhe ſprings up, flutters from ſpot to ſpot, till her 
enemy is removed to a. ſafe diſtance. Albin 
ſays, that in England the young are hatched 
againſt the month of May, that they are eaſily 
raiſed, that they are not timorous, and even be- 
come very familiar; and laſtly, that their warble is 
eſteemed, though not ſo cheerful as that of the 
other fauvettes “. 

Their leaving France in the ſpring, and their 
plenty in the northern regions during that ſea- 
ſon, are ſingular facts in the hiſtory of the mi- 
gration of birds. After the graſhopper warbler, 
this is the ſecond ſpecies with a ſlender bill, 


* A winter fauvette kept during that ſeaſon at the houſe 
of M. Daubenton the younger, and caught in a ſnare ia 
autumn, was not wilder than if it had been taken from 
tie neſt. It was put into a volery filled with canaries, 
linnets, and goldfinches. A canary took ſuch a liking 
to this fauvette that he would never leave it; and M. 
Daubenton was induced to remove them from the general 
volery, and put them by themſelves in a breeding-cage, 
But this attachment ſeemed to be friendſhip only, and 
not love ; they did not copulate, nor is it likely that their 
union would have been productive. 


Vor. V. L which 
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which retires from the heats of our ſummey 
and yet ſupportsthe rigours of our winters, whig 
all the reſt of the genus ſhun : and this inſting 
alone is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it, or at leaſty 
ſet it at a ſmall diſtance from the others. 


THE 


ALPINE FAUVETTE 


THIS bird is found on the Alps and th 
high mountains of Dauphine and Ay 
vergne: it is at leaſt as large as the comme 
bunting, and therefore in point of fize i 
far exceeds the fauvettes; but till it is con 
nected to them by many marked characters. | 
throat 1s white, ſpotted with two different tint 
of brown: its breaſt is aſh gray: all the reſto 
its body is variegated with gray, more or [el 
inclined to whitiſh, and with rufous: the in 
ferior coverts of its tail are marked with blackil 
and white: the upper part of its head and ned 
is aſh gray: its back is of the ſame colour, by 


variegated with brown: the ſuperior coverts ( 
it 
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s wings are blackiſh, ſpotted with white to the 
int: the quills of its wings are brown, edged 
xtcriorly, the large ones with whitiſh, the mid- 
e ones with ruſty colour: the ſuperior coverts 
of its tail are brown edged with greeniſh gray, 
und ruſty near the point: all the quills of its tail 
are terminated above by a ruſty ſpot on the in- 
er ſide: its bill is eight lines in length, black- 
in above, yellow below at the baſe, and not 
ſcalloped : its feet are yellowith ; the Zarſus is 
an inch long: the hind nail is much thicker 
than the reſt: the tail is two inches and a half 
long, ſomewhat forked, and exceeds the wings 
near an inch. The whole length of the bird 
is ſeven inches: the tongue is forked ; the 
eg is rather more than three inches, and 
Fit dilates into a ſort of glandulous ſac before its 
inſertion into the gizzard, which is very thick, 
and an inch long, and eight lines broad: it is 
muſcular, and lined looſely by a membrane: 
it generally contains fragments of inſects, dif- 
lerent ſmall ſeeds, and minute gravel. The left 
lobe of the liver, which covers the gizzard, is 
ſmaller than uſual in birds: there is no gall- 
bladder, but two cæca of a line and an half 
Aa : the inteſtinal tube is ten or twelve inches 
ong. 
Though theſe birds inhabit the Alpine tracts 
which lie between France and Italy, and even 


L 2 thoſe 
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thoſe in Auvergne and Dauphine, no ay, 
thor has mentioned them. The Marquis 
Piolenc ſent ſeveral to M. Gueneau de Mom 
beillard, which were killed at his barony of Mont. 
bel, 18th January 1778. They never remote 
far from the lofty mountains, unleſs they be 
compelled to retreat by the abundance of ſnow; 
accordingly, they are hardly ſeen in the loy 
country. They are generally on the ground, 
and run ſwiftly, ſcudding along like the quail 
and the partridge, and not hopping as the other 
fauvettes do. They alſo fit upon ſtones, but 
ſeldom perch on trees: they wander in {mal 
bodies, and recall each other by a feeble cry 
like that of the wagtail. When the cold i; 
moderate, they live in the fields; but when k 
becomes more ſevere, they reſort to the mail 
meadows where there is moſs, and are then 
ſeen running on the ice. Their laſt reſource iz 
the tepid ſprings and brooks: theyare oftenfound 
in ſuch ſituations when the perſon 1s hunting 
for ſnipes. They are not ſhy ; yet are they 
difficult to kill, eſpecially on the wing. 
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Motacilla Provincialis, Gel. 
The Dartford Warbler, Lath. 


HIS name is, in Provence, applied to a 
very ſmall bird, which appears to us 
more related to the fauvettes than to any other 
genus. Its total length is five inches, of which 
the tail takes up near the one half, It probably 
received this appellation becauſe it conceals 1t- 
ſelf among cabbage (chou): it ſearches for the 
young butterflies that are bred on the leaves, 
and in the evening it ſquats and hides itſelf 
from its enemy, the bat, which roves above its 
cold lodging. But ſeveral perſons have aſſured 
me, that p/tchou has no relation to chen, and 
lignifies only /:7tle or flender ; which agrees with 
Italian etymology *, and ſuits well this bird, 
which is almoſt as ſmall as a wren. 
The bill of the pitchou is long in compart- 
ſon to its body, being ſeven lines : it is blackiſh 
at the tip, whitiſh at the baſe : the upper man- 
ible is ſcalloped near the end: the wing is very 


* Piccino, Piccinino. 
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ſhort, and covers only the origin of the tal. 
the 7ar/us is eight lines: the nails are very thin, 
and the hind one is the largeſt: all the upper 
part of the body, from the torchead to the end 
of the tail, is deep cinereous : the quills of the 
tail, and the great quills of the wings, are edge{ 
with light cinereous on the outſide, and blackiſh 
within. We are indebted to M. Guys of Mar. 
ſeilles for our Knowledge of this bird. 


FOREIGN BIRDS 


RELATED TO THE FAUVET TES. 
. 
THE SPOTTED FAUVETTE, 


FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Motacilla Africana, Gel. 
The African Warbler, Lath. 


THIS bird, deſcribed by Briſſon, is one of 
the largeſt, ſince he makes it equal to the 
brambling, and ſeven inches three lines long. 
The crown of the head is rufous, variegated 
with blackiſh ſpots in the middle of the feathers: 
the top of the neck, the back and the ſhoulders 
are clouded, except that their edge is dirty 
gray: near the rump, on the coverts of the 
wings, and the upper ſurſace of the tail, they 
are edged with rufous: all the under and fore 
part of the body 1s ruſty white, variegated with 
lome blackith ſpots on the flanks: on each fide 
0! the throat there is a ſmall black ſtripe : the 
quiils of the wings are brown, with the outer 
border rufous : the four quills in the middle of 
the tail are ſimilar, the reſt are rufous, but all 
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of them are ſharp and pointed: the bill is hom. 
colour, and eight lines long : the feet are te 
lines, and of a dun gray. 


II. 
THE SMALL SPOTTED FAUVETTF, 
FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


THIS is a new ſpecies, and introduced by 
Sonnerat : it is ſmaller than the babbler fauvette, 
and its tail 1s longer than its body : the whole 
of its robe is brown, and the breaſt is ſpotted 


with blackiſh on a yellowiſh white ground, 


— — CY Tenn 
Lt. 


THE SPOTTED FAUVETTE, 


FROM LOUISIANA, 


Motacilla Noveboracenſis, Gmel. 
The New York Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


IT is of the ſize of the tit-lark, and reſem: 
bles it 1a the manner in which all the under 
pail 
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part of the body is ſpotted with blackiſh on a 
yellowiſh white ground ; theſe ſpots reach from 
near the eyes to the ſides of the tail: a ſtreak 
of white riſes at the angle of the bill, and ter- 
minates in the eye: all the upper ſurface, from 
the crown of the head to the end of the tail, is 
mixed with cinereous and deep brown. 

We ſhould not have heſitated to refer to this 
ſpecies, as a variety proceeding from age or 
ſex, another fauvette which was alſo ſent from 
Louiſiana, of which the plumage is a lighter 
gray, and has only a few traces of the ſpots 
which are diſtinctly painted on the former: 
the upper part of the body 1s whitiſh ; a veſtige 
of a yellowiſh tinge appears on the ſides, and the 
rwnp : beſides, theſe two birds are of the ſame 
ſize; the quills and the great coverts of the 
wings in the laſt are fringed with whitiſh ; but 
an eſſential difference takes place in their bills: 
in the firſt, it is as large as the reed fauvette, 
an] in the ſecond, it is hardly equal to that of 
the ſmall fauvette, This diverſity in the prin- 
cipal part appears to be ſpecific, and we ſhall 
theretore conſtitute this another ſpecies, under 


the name of SHADED FAUVETTE FROM LoOou- 
IS ANA“. 


* Motacilla Umbria, Gmel. 
Jhe Umbroſe Warbler, Penn. 
The Duiky Warbler, Laib. 
IV. TEIL 


* 
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IV. 


THE YELLOW-BREASTED FAUVETTE, 


FROM LOUISIANA, 


1 A V— — 
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THIS is one of the handſomeſt and moſt bril. 
Hant of the whole genus: a half-maſk of black 
covers the face and temples even beyond the eyes, 
and ſupports a white border; all the upper fur. 
face is olive, all the under part yellow, with an 
orange tint on the ſides. It is of the ſize of the 
paſſerine warbler. It was brought from Louiſiana 
by Lebeau. 

A fourth ſpecies is the Greenyh Fauvette from 
the ſame country. It is of the ſize of the ſpot- 
ted fauvette, which we have juſt deſcribed: its 
bill is as long, and is ſtronger : its throat is 
h white ; the under part of the body white gray; 
n a white ſtreak paſſes below the eye, and beyond 
jt it: the crown of the head is blackiſh ;. the upper 
1 fide of the neck is deep aſh colour; the flanks 
i! and the back are greeniſh, on a light brown 
ground; a purer greeniſh borders the quills of 
the tail, and the outfide of thoſe of the wings, 
whoſe ground is blackiſh, It ſeems, by reaſon 
of its blackith hood, to form the correlative to 
our black-cap, which it equals in ſize. 
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V. 
THE RUFOUS-TAILED FAUVETTE, 
FROM CAYENNE. 


Motacilla Ruficauda, Gmel. 
The Rufous-tailed Warbler, Lath. 


ITS total length is five inches one fourth : 
it has a white throat, encircled with ruſty dotted 
with brown : the breaſt is light brown : the 
reſt of the under part of the body is white, 
with a ruſty tinge on the inferior coverts of the 
tail; all the upper ſide, from the crown of the 
head to the origin of the tail, is brown, with a 
rufous tinge on the back; the coverts of the 
wings are rufous, their quills edged exteriorly 
with rufous; and all the tail is of that colour. 
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THE FAUVETTE OF CAYENNE, 


WITH A BROWN THROAT AND YELLOW BELLY. 
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Motacilla Fuſcicollis, Gmel. 
The Yellow-bellied Warbler, Lath. 


THE throat, the upper ſide of the head, and 
of the body, are of agreeniſh brown ; the quills 
and 
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and coverts of the wings have the ſame ground 
colour, but are edged with ruſty; thoſe of the 
tail with greeniſh : the breaſt and belly are ye. 
low, ſhaded with fulvous. It is one of the 
ſmalleſt of the genus, and ſcarcely exceeds the 
willow-wren : its bill is broad, and flat at its baſe, 
and in that reſpe& it appears to reſemble the 
fly-catchers, which are in fact nearly related tg 
the fauvettes, being diſtinguiſhed only by flight 
differences of conformation, while they are con- 
nected by one leading character, viz. that their 
modes of living are the fame. 


VIL 


THE BLUEISH FAUVETTE OF SAINT 


Motacilla Cæruleſcens, Gmel. 
The Blue-grey Warbler, Lath. 


THIS pretty little fauvette is only four inches 
and a half long; and all the upper fide of the 
head, and of the whole of the body, is blue 
cinereous: the quills of the tail are edged with 
the ſame colour, on a brown ground: there 1s 


a white ſpot on the wing, of which the quills 
Mev: 4 art 
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are brown: the tail is black: the reſt of the 
under ſide of the body is white. 

We are ſorry that we know nothing of the 
habits of theſe different birds. Nature ſtamps 
every animated being with inſtincts and powers 
ſuited to their climates, and as various as thoſe : 
ſuch ſubjects are always worthy of being ob- 
ſerved, but almoſt always want proper obſery- 
ers. Few are ſo intelligent or ſo laborious as 
the perſon * to whom we owe the intereſting 
account of another little fauvette in St. Do- 
mingo, called the ye//oww-neck in that iſland. 


* M. le Chevalier Lefevre Deſhayes. 
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THE 


YELLQW-NECHE 


Motacilla Penſilis, Gmel. 
Sylvia Penſilis, Lath. Ind. 
The Penfile Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


UH is the name (cou-jaune) which the 
ſettlers in St. Domingo have beſtowed on a 
ſmall bird“, which to beauty of plumage join 
an eaſy ſhape and a pleaſant warble : it fits upon 
the trees which are in bloſſom, and ſtrains its 
little throat: its voice is {lender and weak, but 
varied and delicate; each paſſage of its muſic is 
compoſed of rich and full cadences . The bird 
is the more charming, as its ſong laſts not only 
ſpring, the ſeaſon of love, but is prolonged 
through almoſt all the months of the year. We 
ſhould almoſt ſuppoſe that its paſſion ſuffers no 


* They alſo call it the goldfench + yet the yellow-neck has 
the ſlender bill of the pettychaps, or red-breaſt, and the 
port, the temper, and habits of the latter; nor has it any 
thing analogous to the goldfinch but the warble, which is 
alſo very different. 

+ *The ſong of the corn or cane bird reſembles in the 
thinneſs of its. tones, and the quality of its modulation, the 
warble of the yellow-neck.” Note of M. Lefevre Deſhayer 
an ingenious and ſenſible obſerver, to whom we owe the 
details in this article, and many other intereſting facts in 
the natural hiſtory of the birds of St. Domingo. 


2 inter- 
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intermiſſion 3 and, in that caſe, it might be in- 
ceſſantly fired to warble its amorous tale. As 
ſoon as the weather grows fine, eſpecially after 
thoſe ſudden and exceſhve torrents of rain 
which are ſo frequent in the Welt Indies, the 
male tunes his voice, and chants whole hours 
together: the female alſo ſings; but her notes 
are neither ſo well ſupported, nor ſo finely 

blended. | 
Nature, who paints moſt of the birds in the 
New World with the richeſt colours, denies them 
the charms of ſong, and, in the deſert tracts, 
ſhe beſtows only ſome ſavage cries. The yellow- 
neck is one of the ſmall number whoſe warble 
is lively and cheerful, and whoſe plumage is at 
the ſame time diſtinguiſhed for beauty: the 
tints are well blended, and are heightened by 
the fine yellow which ſpreads over the throat, the 
neck, and the breaft : black gray predominates 
on the head, and, growing more dilute as it 
delcends to the neck, it changes into a deep 
gray on the back: there 1s a white line which 
crowns the eye, and joins to a ſmall yellow ſtreak 
lying between the eye and the bill: the belly is 
white, and the ſides are ſpeckled with white 
and black gray : the coverts of the wings are 
ſpatted with black and white, diſpoſed in hori- 
zontal ſtripes ; there are alſo large white ſpots 
on the quills, of which there are ſixteen in each 
wing, and with a ſmall white gray border at 
| the 
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the end of the great webs: the tail conſiſts of 
twelve quills, of which the four outer ones are 
marked with large white ſpots : a ſcaly fine ſkin, 
of a greeniſh gray, covers the legs: the bird is 
four inches and nine lines in length ; its alar 
extent eight inches, and it weighs one gros and 
a half. 

Under this rich clothing, the penſile warbler 
has the figure and proportions of the fauvettes; 
and its habits are alſo the ſame. It prefers for 
its haunts the ſides of rivulets, and the cool 
refreſhing ſpots near ſprings, and wet gullies; 
whether becauſe a mild temperature 1s moſt 
congenial to its nature, or that it ſeeks retire- 
ment where nothing may diſturb its muſic. It 
flutters from tree to tree, and from branch to 
branch, and warbles in its paſſage through the 
air, It preys on flies, caterpillars, and butter- 
flies; and yet, in the ſeaſon, it cracks the ſeeds 
of the guava and water melon, &c. probably 
to find the maggots which are bred in theſe at 
a certain ſtate of maturity. It appears neither 
to arrive in St. Domingo nor depart : its flight, 
though rapid, is not ſo lofty, nor ſo continued, as 
to waft it over the ocean “, and it may be re- 
garded as a native of that iſland, 


But 


M. Deſhayes compares the flight of the yellow-neck | 


to that of the bird called at St. Domingo de a 7. 14 
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But the beauty and ſenſibility of this bird are 
no leſs remarkable than the ſagacity it diſplays 
in building and placing its neſt. It does not 
fx it at the forking of the branches, as uſual 
with moſt other birds; it ſuſpends it to binders 
hanging from the netting, which they form 
from tree to tree, eſpecially thoſe which fall from 
branches leaning over the rivers and deep ra- 
rines : the neſt conſiſts of dry blades of graſs, the 
rs of leaves, and exceedingly ſmall roots, in- 
terwroven with the greateſt art; it is faſtened, or 
rather it is worked into the pendent ftrings ; it 
ö really a {mall bed rolled into a ball, ſo thick and 
compacted as to exclude the rain, and which 
rocks in the wind without receiving any harm. 
But the elements are not the only enemies 
gainſt which this bird has to ſtruggle: with won- 
derfal ſagacity it provides for its protection from 
other foes: the opening is not made on the top 
or ſide of the nelt, but at the bottom; nor is the 
entrance direct: after the bird has made its way 
into the veſtibule, it muſt paſs another aperture 
before it deſcends into the abode of its family: 
this lodgment is round and ſoft, and lined with 
a fort of lichen which grows on the trees, or 


Sainte), ſeemingly becauſe it arrives about that time. 
*It is nearly of the fize,” ſays he, © of the yellow-neck ; but 
this is very delicate in compariſon, and the muſcles of its 


rings are much leſs vigorous than in the bird de la To 
fant,” 


Vol., V. N with ; 


mort d cabaye *, 


to fly, many are devoured by the owls and ray 


often is not known: the young ones are ſeen 


gray, below yellow, its belly and eyebrows white, its ſtraps 


alternate ſtripes of black and white.” 
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with the ſilk of a plant called by the Spaniay 


By this laborious canftruQion, the your 
brood are protected againſt the attacks of th 
rapacious birds, and of the rats and ſnakes, Ye 
dangers {till await them: when they are abou 


and the ſpecies ever remains limited. Such j 
the fate of the weak and gentle creatures in 
thoſe regions, where the noxious kinds ſprea 
and prevail by their numbers. 

The female lays only three or four eggs; ſhe 
hatches more than once in the year, but hon 


in the month of June, and ſome are ſaid to} 
appear as early as March, and others are found 
in the end of Auguſt, or in September; they 
ſoon leave their mother, but never rove far 
from the place of their nativity, | A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Penfilis : * It is 
ſpotted with yellow, the coverts of its wings marked with 
* « It is a plant which grows in the ſavannas of St. Do- 
mingo, and delights in humid ſituations : its milk is 4 


ſtrong poiſon, which is no doubt the reaſon of its name, 
mort @ cabaye,” Note de M. le Chev. Deſhayes. 


T HE 


R E DS T AR T. 


Le Roſſignol de Muraille, Baff.“ 
Motacilla-Phoenicurus, Linn. & Gmel, 
Phœnicurus, Briſſ. Friſch, Sc. 

Ruticilla, Ray. Will. Brifſ. Klein, Gibb, Ec. 
Pyrrhulas, Johnſt. 


1 ſong of this bird has neither the ex- 
tent nor the variety of the nightingale's 
warble; but it partakes of the ſame modula- 
tions, and wears an air of tenderneſs and me- 
lancholy. Such at leaſt are the emotions which 
this awakens in us; for, with regard to the bird 
elf, it muſt be the expreſſion of joy and 
pleaſure, as it is the expreſſion of love, which is 
equally delicious to every animated being, This 
is the only analogy that ſubſiſts between the two 


In Greek, Þowuspo;, Ariſt. Hit. Anim. lib. ix. 49: in 
Latin, Phenicurus, Plin. lib. x. 29: in Italian, Cadiroſſo, 
Cirofſolo, Revezol : In German likewiſe its names denote 
the reddiſh colour of its tail; Rot-flertz, Rot-ſehtventzely 
Wein-vogel, Rot-ſchwantz, Schwantz-kehlein, and the female 
Rith-ſchawentzlein. It is alſo called Hauſs-roetele, Sum- 
mer-roetele (houſe or ſummer, red bird) :] in Sileſian, 
Wr/ling : in Pruſſian, Saulocten: in Poliſh, Czerwony Oges 
nb. The Engliſh name Redſtart is evidently borrowed 
from the German Rot-/artz, which ſignifies red=tail. 


M 2 birds; 
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birds; their habits, their ſize, their plumages 
are different, though in French the ſame generic 
name of *%stingale has been uſually applied to 
both, 

This bird appears with the reſt in the ſpring, 
and fits on towers and the ruins of deſerted 
buildings, and there it pours forth its notes. It 
even procures ſolitude in the midſt of cities, 
where it ſettles on the top of a high wall, in ; 
belfry, on a chimncy, &c. always ſeeking the 
moſt lofty and moſt inacceſſible ſpots : it is alſo 
found in the heart of the thickeſt foreſts, [t 
flies nimbly; and when it perches it vents a 
feeble cry +, and quivers its tail inceſſantly, not 
upwards and downwards, but horizontally, from 
right to left. It prefers the mountainous trad, 
and ſeldom viſits the plains J. It is much 
ſmaller than the nightingale, and even ſome- 
thing ſmaller than the redbreaſt ; its form 1s 
more ſlender, and longer; a black horſe-ſhoe 
covers its throat, the fore part and ſides of its 
neck; the ſame black encircies its eyes, and 
reaches under its bill; a white bar maſks its 
face: the crown and back of its head, the upper 
part of its neck and back, are of a gloſſy, but 
deep gray: in ſome ſubjects, probably old ones, 
this gray is almoſt black: the wing quills 
are blackiſh cinereous ; their outer webs are of 


* Belon. + Id. + Olina. 
a lighter 
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a lighter caſt, and fringed with whitiſh gray: 
below the black horſe-thoe, a fine rufous fire 
colour decorates a great part of the breaſt ; and, 
fling ſomewhat on the ſides, it again rell es 
its luſtre on all the plumage of the tail, except 
he two middle feathers, which are brown; the 
belly is white, and the feet black; the tongue 
is forked at the end, as in the nightingale *. 

The female differs ſo much from the male, 
that ſome authors have reckoned it a ſecond 
ſpecies T : it has neither the white face nor the 
black throat of the latter; both theſe parts are 
gray mixed with ruſty, and the reſt of the plu- 
mage is of a lighter tinge. ü 

Theſe birds breed both in towns and in the 
country, in hollow trees or in the crags of 
rocks: they lay five or ſix blue eggs: the young 
are hatched in May T. During The whole time 
of incubation, the male chants from ſome 
neighbouring eminence, or from the top of a 
detached building ; and his muſie is ſofteſt at 
day-break ||. 

tis ſaid that theſe birds are timorous and ſuſ- 
picious, and that they will abandon their neſt, 
i they be ſeen employed in conſtructing it, and 
that they will deſert the eggs if they be touched. 
All this is probable ; but what Albin adds is 


, Belon, + Linnæus and Klein. f Schwenckfeld. 
Olina, Uccell. p. 47- I Aldrovandus, t. ii. p. 750. 


M 3 abſurd; 


the imitation of other birds, will improve in 


every hour, and even during the night ||. 
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abſurd ; that if the young be handled, the yy, 
rents will leave them - to their fate, .or throy 
them out of their neſt “. 
The redſtart, though it lives amidſt gy 
dwellings, continues ſtill ſavage. It has neither 
the familiarity of the redbreaſt, the ſprightlineh 
of the fauvette, nor the animation of the night. 
ingale; its habits are ſolitary, its character is ful. 
len and ſad+., If it be caught in the adult ſtats 
it will refuſe all ſuſtenance, and pine to death]; 
or if it ſurvive the loſs of its liberty, an obli. 
nate ſilence will mark its diſconſolate condition, 
However, if it be taken from the neſt and raiſe 
in the cage, it will ſing ; and inſtructions, o 


warble §, which is heard indiſcriminately at 


It is fed with crumbs of bread, and with the 
ſame paſte as the nightingale ; it is even more 
delicate J. When at liberty, it lives on flies, 


* Albin, vol. i. p. 44. 

+ Their young much reſemble thoſe of the . 
they cannot be ſoeaſily raiſed. I have kept one a whole winter 
it ſeemed of a timid diſpoſition, yet was it continually hop- 
ping, and had a very keen eye; it could diſtinguiſh at one 
end of the room the ſmalleſt inſect at the other, and darted 
to it in an inſtant, emitting a cry in ſeizing it.“ Note cat 
municated by the Viſcount de Duerhoent. | oc 
i Albin, vol. 1. p.44  þ$ Idem, ibidem. 

[| Olina, Uccelleria, p. 47. q Belon. | 


s | | ſpiders 
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piders, the chryſalids of ants, ſmall berries, and 
n fruits. In Italy it pecks the figs ; . and 
Nina tells us that it is ſeen in that country as 
late as the month of November, though in 
Wrance it diſappears in October. It departs 
hen the redbreaſt begins to viſit our habita- 
tions; and this is the reaſon perhaps that 
Ariſtotle and Pliny aſſert that the redbreaſt of 
winter, and the redſtart of ſummer, are the ſame 
bird *, Even in their migrations, the redſtarts 


ſemble in flocks, but arrive and depart ſingly +. 


derived from climate, others occaſioned by age. 
Aldrovandus mentions three ; but the firſt is a 
female, and the ſecond 1s an imperfe& figure 
from Geſner, and only the bird diſguiſed ; the 
third only is a true variety; it has a long white 
ſtreak on the fore part of the head: this is what 


* Ariſt. H. Anim. lib. ix. 49.—Plin. lib. x. 29.— 
Belon, Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 347» 348. 

+ © This year I took a walk into the park one day when 
there was probably a numerous flight, for I ſprung them 
every minute from the hedge-rows, and almoſt always one 
by one. T got ſo near many of them as to diſtinguiſh them 
eaſily: it was about the 15th of September. Theſe birds are 
very common at Nantua in the ſpring and ſummer, and 
probably leave the mountains in the beginning of autumn, 
but without ſettling in our plains, where it 1s very rare 


to ſee them at any other ſeaſon,” Note communicated by 


A. Hebert, | 
M 4 Briſſon 


ſhew their ſolitary diſpoſition; they never aſ- 


There are varieties of the redſtart; ſome 


— 


— 
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Briſſon calls the cimereous redſtart, and which 
Willughby and Ray deſcribe from Aldrovan. 
dus. Friſch mentions another variety of the 
hen redſtart, in which the breaſt is marked with 
rufous ſpots ; and this variety conſtitutes Klein 
{econd ſpecies. I he gray redſtart of Edwards? 
{ent from Gibraltar to Cateſby, and which Brit 
ſun makes his ſecond ſpecies, is probably only 
a variety of climate. It is of the ſame ſize with 
the common redſtart; ihe greateſt difference, 
that there are no rufous tints on its breaſt, and 
that the outer edges of the middle quills of is 
wing are. white. 

Another variety nearly the ſame is the bir 
{ſent to us by M. D'Orcy, in which the black co. 
lour of the throat ſpreads over the brealt and 
iides; whereas in the common redRtart theſe 
parts are rufous. We do not know whence M. 
Y'Orcy received it; it had a white ſpot on the 
wing, of which the quills are blac! 1 all the 
cinereous caſt of the uber part * the an i 


the fore head is Sh lets 1 

There is bèſides in America a ſpecies. of red- 
art deſcribed by Cate ſby, which we ſhall leave 
undecided, and not ranged expreſsly with that 
of Europe; not ſo much becauſe of the ditter- 


* Motacilla Cibraltarienſis, Gmel. 
tweet 
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tween the continents. In fact, Cateſby aſcribes 
to the Virginian redſtart the ſame habits which 
we ſurvey in our own, It lives in the cloſeſt 
woods; it is ſeen only in ſummer : its head, 
neck, back and wings are black, except a ſmall 
ſpot of vivid rufous on its wing; the rufous 
colour of the breaſt is divided into two by the 
continuation of the gray of the ſtomach; the 
point of its tail is black. Are theſe differences 
ſpecific, and more marked than what might be 
expected from the influence of another hemi- 
ſphere? 


The Bugey-collier (charboumer du Bugey), 


according to Hebert's account, is alſo the red- 
ſtart *®, We ſhall make the ſame affertion in 
regard to the ruſſet-tail x of Provence, of which 


„think that the name of reditart C queue-rouge ) may 
alſu be given to a bird of the bulk of a pettychaps, which 
is very common in Bugey, and there called the collier 
(charbonnier ) : it appears both in the towns and among the 
rocks; it nettles in the holes. Every year it has a neſt on 
the ridge of the houſe which I occupy, in a hole at a great 
height: while the hen covered, the cock perched very near 
her on ſome point of the ridge, or on ſome very loity tree, 
and repeated inceſſantly a doleful warble, which nad only 
two variations, ſucceeding conſtantly in the fame order at 
equal intervals. Theſe birds have a fort of convulſive 
trembling of the tail. I have ſeen them ſometimes at Paris 
in the Tuilleries, never in Brie, nor have I heard their war- 
ble in Bugey.” Note communicated by MH. Hebert, {Farmer 
General at Dijon. 

+} Cul-roufſet, ou Cul-rouſſet farnou. 

we 
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we have been informed by M. Guys. We like. 
wiſe fuppoſe that the * chimney- bird of the ſans 
province is the redſtart ; at leaſt, the analogy 
of habits and alſo reſemblance of charaQer 
ſeem to evince the identity, [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Redſtart, Motacilla-Pbæn. 
curus : Its throat is black, its belly and tail rufous, it; 
head and back hoary.” The redſtart is frequent in Eng. 
land : its ſong is ſomewhat like that of the white-throat, 
though ſuperior. Its egg is blue. 


® Fonrmeirou, ou fourneirou de cheminee. 


THE 


THE 


Rouge-Queue, Buff 
Motacilla-Erithacus “, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Erithacus, Lath. Ind. 
Phoenicurus 'Torquatus, Bri. 
Phoenicurus Alter, Aldrov. 

The Gray Redſtart, Penn. 


RISTOTLE mentions three ſmall 
birds, and marks by the compoſition of 
the names which he applies that the principal 
feature of their plumage is a flame tint. Theſe 
are the PoirixBposy which Gaza tranſlates by 
ruticilla; Epullazos, tranſlated rubecula; and 
Ilopos de, Which he renders rubicilla f. We 
are pretty confident that the firſt is the redſtart, 
and the ſecond the redbreaſt ; indeed the habits 
which Ariſtotle aſcribes to theſe, that the for- 
mer lives in the ſummer near our habitations, 
and diſappears in autumn when the latter ar- 
tives, can belong to no other birds which have 


* Erithacus might properly perhays be written Erytha.. 


.. 
7 Pownupeg 1 1s derived probably from Oouit᷑ the Tyrian pur- 


ple, and apa a tail; IIuppszag is evidently formed from wf 
le; Eęubauog from epu8o; red. 


a rutilous 


— 
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a rutilous plumage, but the redſtart or red. 
breaſt. It will be more difficult to aſcertain th, 
Flupp2Aas Or rubicilla. Theſe names have been 
applied by all the nomenclators to the bulfinch, 
their opinion was noticed, but not diſcuſſed, a 
that article; and we ſhall now reſume the ſuh. 
ject, and ſtate the reaſons which diſpoſe us to 
make a very different concluſion. 

Ariſtotle enumerates at this place the ſmall 
birds, with a ſlender bill, which live chiefly on 
vegetables; ſuch are, ſays he, the cygabis, the 
beccafico (or epicurean warbler), the melancery- 


phus * (or black-cap), the pyrrhulas, the er y- 


thacus, the hypolaris (the babbling warbler): but 
I aſk whether the bulſinch can be claſſed with 
theſe; or is not that bird the moſt decidedly 
granivorous? It will not touch inſects in the 
ſeaſon when moſt others feed upon them; and 


* I know that Belon and many naturaliſts after him, 
have referred alſo to the bulſinch the name of melancory. 
huis; but I am convinced that this application is erroneous. 
Arifotle ſpeaks in two places of the melaucoryphus, and in 
both he alludes to two different birds, neither of them 
the bullinch: in the firſt paſſage we ſhall prove that he 
means the pyrbulas; in the ſecond, it is ſaid to lay twenty 
eggs, to neſile in hallow trees, and to feed on inſets, which 
character is true only of the black-headed titmouſe.— Ibis 
little diſcuſſion ſeemed to me the more neceſſary, as Bclon 


has of all the naturaliſts diſcovered the moſt ſagacity in re- 


ferring the ancient names, and as the nomenclature is ex 
ceedingly embarraſſing. 


11 
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it ſeems to differ as much from the vermivorous 
birds by its inſtincts as by the ſhape of its bill: 
and it is not likely that Ariſtotle would over- 
look this circumſtance. | 
To what other bird, then, can we aſcribe 
theſe properties? I perceive none but the red- 
ail, which inhabits the woods with the red- 
breaſt, and alſo feeds on inſects during the 
whole ſummer, and departs at the ſame time in 
winter, Wotton conceived that the pyrrhulas 
was a kind of red-tail , and Johnſton makes 
the ſame remark +; bur the former was miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing this bird to be the redſtart, ſince 
Ariſtotle nicely diſtinguiſhes them. | 
The red-tail is actually very different from the 
redſtart, and Ariftotle and Geſner did well to 
ſeparate them. It is larger than the redſtart : 
it never viſits our dwellings, nor neſtles in the 
walls; but lives in the woods and buſhes like 
the fauvettes and beccafigos : its tail is of a 
light vivid fire colour; the reſt of the plumage 
conſiſts of gray, eſpecially on all the upper 
ſurface, and deeper and fringed with ruſty on 
the quills of the wings, and with white gray, 
mixed confuſedly with ruſty, on all the fore 
part of the body : the rump is rufous, and ſo is 
the tail, Some have a fine black collar, and 


* Apud Geſnerum, p. 701. 


+ Pyrrhulas, ht. 
the 
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' theſe into a ſecond ſpecies “; but we conceiys 


the month of May in Burgundy and Lorraine, 
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the colours over the whole of their plumagt 
more lively and varied. Briſſon has formel 


that they are only the males, and ſome very ex. 
perienced bird-fanciers have confirmed oy 
opinion. Briſſon ſays, that the collared red. 
tail is found in Germany, as if it were peculiar tg 
that country: but wherever the gray red- tail 
occur, the collared red-tails are equally frequent, 
Beſides, he is miſtaken in his reference ; for the 
figure in Friſch, which he ſuppoſes to be the 
red-tail, is only the female of the blue-throated 
warbler. 
We regard the collared red-tail, therefore, 2 
the male, and the gray red-tail as the female: 
in both, the tail is equally red; but, beſides the 
collar, the male has a deeper plumage, being a 
brown gray on the back, and gray ſpotted with 
brown on the breaſt and ſides. 8 
Theſe birds prefer the hilly countries, and 
ſcarcely appear in the low grounds, except 
in their autumnal paſſage +. They arrive in 


* Phemcurus Torquatus. 

+ © I have ſeen in Brie, in autumn, a bird which like- 
wiſe had a very rufous tail, but different from the red- 
ſtart : I thought it was the ſame with the callier of Nantua 
in its firſt year. Almoſt all theſe birds change their colour 
the firſt moulting, and all the birds which feed on inſects 
are ſubject to migrations in autumn.” Note communicated by 


M. Hebert. 
and 


LY 
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and ſoon bury themſelves in the woods, where 
they remain all the ſummer. They breed in 
the ſmall buſhes near the ground; their neſt 
conſiſts of moſs, and lined with wool and fea- 
thers; it is of a ſpherical ſhape, with its opening 
facing the eaſt, and the moſt ſheltered from the 
ſtormy winds; it contains five or ſix eggs, va- 
riegated with gray. 

Thered-tails leave the woods in the morning, 
and return to avoid the heat of the day; they 
emerge in the evening, and appear in the neigh- 
bouring fields, but again return to their abodes 
to paſs the night. Theſe habits, and many 
other features of reſemblance, ſeem to imply 
that they belong to the genus of the redftart, 
The red-tails, however, have neither its ſong 
nor its warble ; they utter only a feeble mellow 
note 5477, and it dwells. on the firſt ſyllable, and 
ſpins it out with great ſoftneſs. They are in 
general ſilent, and exceedingly compoſed “: if 
a ſmall detached branch projects from a buſh or 
ſtretches acroſs a path, they will alight on it, 


* A red-tailtaken in autumn and let looſe in an apartment, 
made not the ſmalleſt cry, whether flying, walking, or reſting. 
Shut in the ſame cage with a pettychaps, the latter darted 


every minute againſt the bars, while the former remained 


ſtill whole hours in the ſame place, where the pettychaps 
dropped upon it at each ſpring ; and it ſuffered itſelf to be 


thus trod upon all the time the pettychaps _—_ that is, 


about thirty-ſix hours. 
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making a flight vibration with their tail lie 
the redſtart. 

It anſwers the decoy, but does not ruſh on 
with the vivacity and eagerneſs of other birds, 
it ſeems only te follow the crowd. It is alſo 
caught near ſprings about the end of autumn; 
and it is then very fat, and has a delicate flavour, 
Its flight is ſhort, and reaches only from buſh to 
buſh. — Theſe birds depart in the month cf 
October; they may for ſeveral days be ſeen 
following each other along the hedges; but 


after that time none of them remain in 
France. [A! 


[A] Specific character of the Red-tail, Motacilla-Eritha. 


cus: © Its back and its wing quills are cinereous, its 
belly and tail qui!!s ruſous, the two outermoſt cinereous,” 
It is unknown in Britain. 


THE GUIANA RED- TAIT. 


Motacilla Guianenſis, Gmel. 


THE quills of the wings are of the ſame 
rufous colour as thoſe of the tail; the back is 
gray, and the belly is white. We are unac- 
quainted with its habits and economy; but it 
is probably related to the European kind, and 
its inſtincts nearly the ſame.—We received it 
from Cayenne. 
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EPICUREAN WARBLER. 
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Le Bec-Figue, Buff. 
Motacilla-Ficedula, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Ficedula, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula, Aldrov. Geſner, Fohnſt. &c. 
Beccaſico, Olina, & Rufel. Aleppo “. 


Hs bird, which, like the ortolan, is eſ- 

teemed by tbe luxurious as the higheſt 
delicacy, 18 not remarkable for its beauty. All 
its plumage is of a dull colour; the only ſhades 
are gray, brown, and whitiſh, to which the 
blackiſh caſt of the wing quills is added, with- 
out heightening the complexion : a white ſpot, 
Ewhich tranſverſely interſects the wing, is the 
moſt conſpicuous touch of. its colours, and that 
which many naturaliſts have aſſumed for. the 
character +: the back is. brown gray, which 
begins on the crown of the head, and ſpreads 
to the rump; the throat is whitiſh ; the 
breaſt lightly tinged with brown: the belly 
is white, and ſo are the outer webs of the 


In Greek Euxang, from ovxcy a fig: the Latin name, 
Fiedula, is formed from ficus a fig, and edo to eat: in 
German, Graſz-mach or Wuſtling. 

+ Friſch. —Brifſon,—Aldrovandus. 


Vol.. V. N two 
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two firſt quills of the tail; the bill is ſix lines, 
length, and ſlender. The alar extent is ſeyq 
inches, and the total length of the bird is fire 
in the female, the colours are all duller au 
paler than in the male “. 

Theſe birds are natives of the ſouth, aut 
ſeem to vifit our climate only to wait the 
maturity of the figs; they arrive late in the 
ſpring, and diſappear before the earlieſt froſy 
of autumn. However, they ſpread in the ſun 
mer over a great extent in the northern coun 
tries; for they are found in England , in Ge: 
many z, in Poland 8, and even in Sweden |, 
They return in autumn to Italy and Greer 
and probably advance to winter in {till warme 
regions. They ſeem to change their habit 
with their climate; for, in the countries of thy 
ſouth, they appear in flocks ; While, in the 
temperate climates, they remain always dt 
perſed: they inhabit the woods, feed on in 
ſeas, and live in ſolitude, or rather in the es 
dearing ſociety of their female. Their nel 
are ſo artfully concealed, that it is very difkcu 


to diſcover them A: during that ſeaſon, i 
9 1 


* Aldrovandus. + Willughby. + Klein. 

$ Rzaczyniki. [| Linnzus. 

* The beccafigo neſtles in our foreſts, and, to ju 
from analogy, in the holes of trees at a great height a 
the ground, like the collared fly-catchers : for this tes a 


4 
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male ſits on the ſummit of ſome tall tree, and 
makes a feeble chirping, which is unpleaſant, 
and much like that of the wheat- ear. The epi- 
curean warblers arrive in Lorraine in April, 
and diſappear in Auguſt, and ſometimes later *. 
In that province, they are called mu/berry-birds, 
or little wood-finches t, which has tended to 
miſlead ; for, at the ſame time, the name of 
fig-pecker } has been beſtowed on the tit-lark, 
which is of a very different ſpecies. Nor are 
theſe the only miſtakes that have been made in 
regard to the name. - Belon preſumes, becaule 
the bulfinch in Italy ſeems fond of figs, that 
it is the ſame bird with what is called in that 
country beccafico, and he infers that it is the 
real ficedula, to which Martial alludes. Bur the 
bulfinch is as different from the epicurean 
warbler in the taſte of its fleſh, which 1s bitter, 
as in the ſhape of its bill, in its colours, and in 
the reſt of its figure. In our ſouthern provinces, 
and in Italy, all the different ſpecies of fau- 


are very difficult to be found. In 1767 or 1768, having 
ſeen or heard one of theſe birds ſing, which was perched -- 
upon the ſummit of a very tall tree, I watched it atten- 
tively, and returned ſeveral times without being able to diſ- 
cover the neſt, though I always ſaw the bird again. It 
had a feeble chirrup like the wheat-ear, by no means 
agreeable. .It perched extremely high, and ſeldom came 
near the ground,” Note communicated by M. Lottinger. 

* Lottinger, + Mariers, or petits pingons des bois. 

+ Bec-figue, 


x vettes 
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vettes are confounded under the name cf fi. 
pecker, and almoſt all theſe birds have a flendg 
long bill “*; but the true fig-pecker, or epicurean 
warbler, is alſo well known and diltinguiſhe 
for the delicacy of its flavour. 

Martial, who aſks why this ſmall bird, which 
feeds alike on grapes and on figs, did not aſſume 
the name of the former rather than that of the lat. 
ter |, would have adopted the appellation which 
it receives in Burgundy, where we call it vinette; 
becauſe it frequents vineyards, and lives on the 
grapes. Along with theſe, however, it eats 
inſets alſo, and the ſeeds of the herb mer 
cury. Its feeble chirp may be exprelled by 
bs, bt; it flies by jerks; it walks, but never 
hops, and it runs along the ground in the vine. 
yards, and mounts upon vines and hedge en- 
cloſures. | 

Though the epicurean warblers never jour- 
ney till about the month of Auguſt, and never 
appear in flocks but then, in moſt of our pro- 
vinces; yet they are ſeen in the middle of ſum- 
mer at Brie, where ſome of them probably 


| build their neſts T. In their paſſage, they fly in 


ſmall bodies of five or ſix. They are caugit 


* Salerne. | 
* Cum me ficus alat, cum paſcar dulcibus uvis, 
Cur potius nomen non dedit uva mihi?“ 


Maxr. 
} Hebert, 3 


bj 
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by the nooſe, the ſpringe, or the mirror, in 
Burgundy and along the Rhone, where they 
make their appearance about the end of Auguſt, 
and in September. 

It is in Provence where they are properly 
named fig-peckers, for they are conſtantly ſeen 
on the ſig- trees pecking the ripeſt fruit. They 
never leave theſe, except for the ſhade and 
cover of the buſhes and of the leafy horn- 
beam. They are caught in great numbers 
during the month of September in Provence, 
and in many iſlands of the Mediterranean, eſ- 
pecially in Malta, where they appear at times 
in prodigious flocks ; and it has been remarked 
that they are much more numerous during their 
paſſage in autumn, than at their return in 
ipring*., The ſame is the caſe at Cyprus, 
where ſormerly they were articles of traffic: 
they were ſent to Venice, in pots filled with 
vinegar and odoriferous herbs f. When Cy- 
prus belonged to the Venetians, a thouſand or 
twelve hundred of theſe pots were furniſhed 


* Chevalier de. Mazy. 

Voyage de Pietro della Valle, t. viii. p. 163. He adds, 
that in ſome places, as at Agia Nappa, thoſe who eat bec- 
caß gos are ſometimes attacked by diforders, owing to the 
ſcammony which theſe birds find in the neighbourhood'; 
they feed alſo, in the iſlands of the Archipelago, on the 
fruits of the lentiſc, | 
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every year“; and the fig-pecker, or epicurean 


warbler, was generally known through Italy by 
the name of Cyprus bird (Cyprias, uccells di Cy. 

pro), which appellation, according to Wille 
by, was uſual even in England. 

This delicious bird has long been famous; 
Apicius mentions it more than once, with the 
little thruſh, as, both equally exquiſite. Euſta. 
thius and Athenzus ſpeak of the fowling for 
epicurean warblers t, and Heſychius preſervg 
the name of a net with which they were caught 
in Greece. Nothing indeed is more delicate or 
Juicy than the meat of theſe birds at the proper 
ſeaſon ; it is a pellet of light, ſavoury, melting 
f.t, & eaſy digeſtion, it is the extract of al 
the juices of the excellent fruits on which they 
feed. 

We are acquainted with only one ſpecies 
though the name has been beſtowed on ſeveral . 
If indeed we call every bird Tec ker which pecks 


* Dapper's Deſcription of the Archipelago Iſlands, 

+ In Geſiner. 

+ Aldrovandus gives (t. ii. p. 759) two figures of the 
fig- pecker, of which the ſecond, 4 to himſelf, exli- 
bits only a variety of the firſt, perhaps even accidental, and 
which, he ſays, may be called the variegated fig-pecker, bac 


ſhe WS: but this figure ſhews only in that the white on the 
wing is a little broader, and there is ſome white on the fore 
fide of the neck and on the breaſt 3 which conſtitutes only 
an 1,dividual warfen. 


the 
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the figs in that ſeaſon, the fauvettes and all the 
birds with ſlender bills, and even ſome with thick 
hills, would be entitled to that appellation. 
Hence the Italian proverb, Nel meſe d Agoſto ogni 
uccells e beccafico (In the month of Auguſt every 
bird is a fig-pecker). But this vulgar ſaying, 
which very well expreſſes the delicacy of flavour 
that the figs give to the little birds which feed 
on them, would be a very vague and 1mproper 
foundation for arrangement; and were it adopt- 
ed, it would introduce the greateſt confuſion, 
Yet ſome naturaliſts have fallen into this error, 
The hemp fiz-pecker of Olina (beccafico canapino) 
is only the babbling warbler. The great war- 
bler, or the pettychaps, is, according to Ray, 
called beccafigo 1n Italy, Belon applies the 
ſame name to the rufous warbler; and we have 
juſt ſeen that he is ſtill more miſtaken in ſup- 
poſing that term belonged alſo to the bu!finch, 
to which he is, by conſequence, led to affign 
the ancient appellations of the fig-pecker /ycal:s 
and ficedula. In Provence, ſeveral different birds 
are confounded under the name of fig-pecker. 
M. Guys has, among others, ſent two, which we 
ſhall ſubjoin to this article, only to ſhew more 
diſtinctly that they are different birds. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Epicurean Warbler, Mata- 
clla Ficedula : * It is ſomewhat brown, below white, its 
breaſt ſpotted with cinereous.” It never appears in England, 
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THE FIST OF PROVENCE. 
THE i, ſo called by reaſon of its cry, wa 


ſent from Provence as a ſpecies of fig- pecker, or 
epicurean warbler. It is entirely different, and 
reſembles much more the {ky-lark, both in re- 
gard to ſize and plumage: the only material 
difference is, that his hind nail is not long. [It 
chirps //, %; it does not ſpring when alarmed 
by noiſe, but runs to cover beneath a ſtone, til 
the danger is over, which implies that it com- 
monly lives on the ground; a habit the reverſe 
of that of the fig-pecker. 


THE ORTOLAN PIVOTE. 
THIS is another bird of Provence, which, 


from it as the /. It is a faithful companion 
of the ortolans, and always in their train, It 
reſembles much more the tit-lark, only it is 
larger, a and its hind nail not long. 
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THE 


RED-BREAST. 


Le Rouge-Gorge, Buff. 
Motacilla-Rubecula, Linn. & Gmel. fc. 
Sylvia-Rubecula, Lath. Ind. | 
Rubecula, Geſner, Briſſ. Klein, &c. 
Erithacus, Aldrov. 

The Robin Red-brealt, or Ruddock, Will. * 


HIS little bird alles the whole ſummer 

in our woods, and viſits our habitations 

only at its departure in autumn, and its arrival 
in ſpring : but this laſt appearance is tranſient; 
it haſtens to the foreſts to enjoy, under the new- 
ſpread foliage, its ſolitude and its love. Its 
neſt is placed near the ground, on the roots of 

_ young trees, or on herbs that are able to ſup- 
port it; it is conſtrued with moſs, intermixed 
with hate and oak leaves, and lined with 
feathers, Often after this is built, ſays Willugh- 
by, the bird ſtrews it with leaves: preſerving. 
only a narrow Yes. entrance. under the 


* In Greek, Rubog or more Wesel rene in 
modern Latin, Rubecula.: in Italian, Pettiroſſo, Pertiſſo, Pechi- 
cit: in Portugueſe, Pitiroxs: in Catalonian, Pita Roity: in 
German, Roth-breuſtlein, Wald-roetele, Rot-kropff, Rot-breu- 
file, Winter Ret zele, Roth-kehlein : in Saxon, Rot-kelchyn, 
K!!-breblichen in Poliſh, Gil: in Illyrian, Czier-wenka, 
2er Wenka : in Swediſh, Kor- Oel. 


heap, 
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heap, and even ſhuts the mouth of it with a leaf 
when ſhe goes abroad. The neſt generally con- 
tains between five and ſeven eggs, of a brown co. 
lour. During the whole time of incubation, the 
cock makes the woods reſound with his light, ten. 
der fong: it is a ſweet, delicate warble, enlivened 
with ſome brilliant modulations, and broken by 
graceful melting accents, which ſeem to be the 
expreſſions of amorous deſire. The ſoft ſo- 
ciety of the female fills up his wiſhes, and makes 
him uneaſy at the intruſion of other company, 
He keenly chaſes all the birds of his own ſpecies, } 
and drives them from his little ſettlement ; and 
never did the ſame buſh lodge two pairs of red. 
breaſts, as faithful as they are amorous “. 

The red-breaſt prefers thick ſhade and water- 
ed ſpots; it feeds in the ſpring on worms and 
inſets, which it hunts ſkilfully and nimbly, 
It flutters like a butterfly about a leaf where it 
fees a fly; and on the ground it advances by 
ſmall ſprings, and darts on its prey, clapping its 
wings. In autumn, it alſo eats bramble- 
berries; and, on its departure, it feeds on the 
grapes of the vineyards, and on the ſorbs in 
the woods; which is the reaſon that it is apt to 
be caught in the gins ſet for the thruſhes, and 
which are baited with theſe ſmall wild fruits 
It reſorts often to the ſprings, to bathe or drink, 


* Unum arbuſium non alit duos erithacos. 
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but moſt frequently in the autumn; for it is fat- 
ter at that ſeaſon than at any other, and needs 
more to be cooled. 

No bird is earlier awake than the red-breaſt ; 
it begins the muſic of the woods, welcomes the 
dawn of day. It alſo protracts its warble to 
the lateſt hour, and is ſeen fluttering about in 
the evening. It is often caught in gins after 
there is ſcarce light ſufficient for taking it up. 
It has little ſhyneſs ; and its volatility, its reſt- 
leſſneſs, or its curioſity, hurry it into every ſort 
of ſnare *. It is always the firſt bird that is 
caught by the decoy ; even the voice of the 
fowlers, and the noiſe made in cutting the 
branches, attract it; and it alights behind them, 
and is entangled by the ſpringe or limed twig 
the inſtant they are ſet. It anſwers equally the 
icream of the brown owl, or the ſound of the 
{lit leaf of ivy f. Their feeble cry up, uip, 
whiſtled on the finger, or the chirping of ſome 
other bird, is ſufficient to put all the red-breaſts 
round in motion. They fly to the ſpot, ſound- 


* Of all birds that live in the ſtate of liberty, the red- 
breaſt is perhaps the leaſt ſhy: they often approach ſo 
near, that a perſon might think that he could catch them 
with the hand; but the bird keeps conſtantly retiring as 
he advances. It ſeems fond too of accompanying travellers 
through the foreſts, and it is often obſerved to precede or 


ſollow them a pretty long time. Note communicated by the 
Sieur Trecourt. | 
The French bird-catchers call this frotlet, 


ing 


air, but what they chirp in the morning and 


whole of the call ground, till they are ſtopped by 


third ſmall cry 4, Ii, which alarms the reſt, 
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ing from a diſtance tirit, firitit, tirititit, with x 
ſonorous ringing which is not their modulated 


evening, and whenever they are excited by , 
new object. They bruſh eagerly through the 


ſome of the limed twigs, which are placed in the 
avenues, or faſtened to poles that are made low 
on purpoſe to intercept their flight, which is 
ſeldom more than four or five feet from the 
ſurface ; if one diſentangles itſelf, it makes a 


and ſtops their further approach. They may 
alſo be caught in the open parts of the woods 
by means of poles, to which are faſtened nooſe 
and limed twigs ; but the ſpringes are the moſt 
ſure and ſucceſsful ; nor is it requiſite that theſe 
be baited ; we need only ſet them in the edge 
of glades, or in the middle of paths, and the un- 
fortunate little bird, puſhed on by curioſity, wil 
throw itſelf into the ſnare. 

Wherever large foreſts ſpread, the red-breaſis 
are found in abundance. In Burgundy and 
Lorraine particularly theſe birds, which are 
excellent food, are obtained in the greateſ 
numbers: many are alſo caught in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſmall towns of Bourmont, 
Mirecourt, and Neufchateau; and they are 
ſent from Nancy to Paris. That province 


which is well wooded and watered, _— 
a va 
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a vaſt variety of birds; its ſituation too, bound 
by the Ardenne on the one ſide, and ſkirted by 
the foreſts of Suntgau, which join the Jura, on 
the other, is exactly in the direction of the mi- 
grations; and for this reaſon, the birds are moſt 
frequent in the time of their paſſage “. The 
red-breaſts in particular are brought in immenſe 
quantities from the Ardennes, where Belon ſaw 
numbers caught in the ſeaſon.— This ſpecies is 
diffuſed through the whole extent of Europe, 
from Spain and Italy to Poland and Sweden 
and in every country, theſe little birds prefer 
the mountains and the woods, to breed and 
ſpend the ſummer. 

The young ones, previous to the firſt moult, 
are not painted with that fine rufous orange on 
the throat and breaſt, from which by a Iittle 
ſtraining the red-breaſts derive their name. It 
tinges a few of the feathers by the end of Au- 
guſt; and before the end of September the 
birds have all the ſame plumage, and can 
no longer be diſtinguiſhed T. About this time 
they prepare for their departure ; but they never 


* Belon, Nat. des Ofeaux, p. 348. 

+ © It is improperly called red-breaſt (rouge=gorge) 3 for 
what we think to be red on the breaſt is orange, which 
riſes from both ſides below the bill, which is ſlender, taper, 
and black, and from below the two ſpaces of the eyes, and 


extends from the under part of the throat to the ſtomach.” 
Id. ibid. 


2 | rather 
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gather in flocks : they journey ſingly, one aft 
another; and, when all other birds aſſociat 
together, the red-breaſts ſtill retain their ſolit 
habits. They fly during the day from buſhy 
| buſh ; but probably they riſe higher in the night, 
| and make more progreſs ; at leaſt it has hap 
N | pened to fowlers in a foreſt which was full 
i theſe birds in the evening, and promiſed ex. 
4 cellent ſport next morning, that they were al 
gone before the dawn “. 
| The departure not being marked, or, to uſethe 
| expreſſion, not being proclaimed among the red. 
| breaſts, as among the other birds at that ſeaſon 
"| collected in flocks, many ſtay behind; and thek 
= are either the young and inexperienced, or ſome 
i which can derive ſupport from the ſlender re: 

| ſources of the winter. In that ſeaſon they vilt 
our habitations, and ſeek the warmeſt and mo 
At ſheltered ſituations ; and if any one ſtill cons 

| | 


tinues 


| * J remember one year to have ſpread my nets forth 

ll; red-breaſts in April; and as they were very plenty, I con 

i tinued the ſport three days with equal ſucceſs : on the ſourtl 

the ſun roſe brighter than ever, and the day was very mild 

I expected a large capture, but they had beat their mard 

== during my abſence ; all were gone, and I did not take 

i} 5 ſingle bird.“ 

j + * This bird being very delicate, and averſe to excels0 
every kind, whether of heat or of cold, it retires in ſumme 
to the denſe foreſts or the uplands, where it enjoys cod 

' neſs and verdure; in winter it approaches dwellings, an 
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tinues in the wood, it becomes the companion 
of the faggot-maker, cheriſhes itſelf at his fire, 
pecks at his bread, and flutters the whole day 
round him, chin its ſlender pip. But when 
the cold grows more ſevere, and thick ſnow 
covers the ground, it approaches our houſes, 
and taps on the window with its bill, as if to 
entreat an aſylum, which 1 is cheerfully granted“; 
and it repays the favour by the moſt amiable 
familiarity, gathering the crumbs from the ta- 
ble f, diſtinguiſhing affectionately the people 
of the houſe, and aſſuming a warble, not ſo 
rich, indeed, as that of the ſpring, but more 


delicate, and retained through all the rigours of 


the ſeaſon, to hail each day the kindneſs of its 


is ſeen among the buſhes and in the gardens, eſpecially where 


the ſun ſtrikes, which aſpects it carefully ſeeks.” Olina, 


Hecelleria, p. 16. 
* Willughby, Ornithol. p. 160. 


+© In a Carthuſian monaſtery at Bugey, I ſaw red-breaſts 
in the monks” cells, which they had been conſtrained to 


enter, after wandering ſome days in the cloiſters. In three 


or four days, they were naturaliſed to ſuch degree that they 
would come to eat on the table. They were well reconciled 
to the fare of the monaſtery ; and paſſed thus the whole 
winter, protected from cold and hunger, without ſhewing 
the leaſt defire to eſcape. But on the approach of ſpring 
they felt new defires; they tapped on the window with 


their bill; and after they recovered their liberty, they re- 


turned not till next winter.“ Note of M. Hebert. - 


1andlord, 


— 
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landlord, and the ſweetneſs of its retreat 
There it remains tranquil, till the returning 
ſpring awakens new defires, and invites to other 
pleaſures : it now becomes uneaſy, and impa- 
tient to recover its liberty. 

During this tranſient ſtate of domeſtication, 
the red-breaſt eats almoſt every ſort of food; 
it collects indifferently crumbs of bread, bits of 
fleſh, or millet ſeeds, Olina aſſerts too gene- 
rally, that, when taken from the neſt, or caught 
in the woods, it ſhould be fed with the fame 
paſte as the nightingaleF : its appetite, we ſee, 
is not ſo delicate. "Thoſe which are allowed to 
fly freely about rooms, occaſion but flight in- 
convenience; for their excrements are ſmall 
and dry. The author of the Mdonology ꝗ pre- 
tends, that the Ted-breaſts may be taught to 
ſpeak ; and this prejudice mult be of an ancient 
date, ſince the fame thing occurs in Porphyryy: 
but the fact is quite improbable, for the tongue 
of the bird is forked. Belon, who never heard 
it except in autumn, at which time it has only 
the little chirp, and not its full, impaſſioned 


* I ſaw, at the houſe of one of my friends, a red-breiſt 
that had been afforded an aſylum in the depth of winter, 
come to alight on his deſk while he was writing. It fung 
whole hours with a feeble warble, ſweet and melodious. 


+ P. 16. f P.93. 9 Lib, ti. De Ain. Animal. 


ſong 


fong of love, yet boaſts of the charms of its 
voice, and compares it to that of the nightin- 
gale. From his own account, he appears to 
have taken the red - breaſt and the red- ſtart for 
the lame bird; but afterwards he diſtinguiſned 
them, both by their habits and by their colours“. 
Thoſe of the red-breaſt are very ſimple : a coat 
of the ſame brown as the back of the throſtle 
covers all the upper fide of its body and its head; 
its ſtomach and belly are white; the orange 
rufous of the breaſt is leſs vivid in the female 
than in the male; their eves are black, large, 
and even expreſſive, and their aſpe& mild; the 
bill is ſlender and delicate. as in all birds that 
lire chiefly on inſects; the tarſus, which is 
very ſmall, is of a light brown, and ſo is the 
upper ſide of the toes, though they are of a pale 
yellow below, When full grown, the bird is five 
inches nine lines in length, and its alar extent 
eight inches; the inteſtinal tube is about nine 
Inches long ; the gizzard, which is muſcular, is 
preceded by a dilatation of the &/oþhagus the 
cacum is very ſmall, and ſometimes entirely 
wanting, In autumn, the red-breafts are very 
fat; and their fleſh is more delicate than that 


* © The red-ſtart appears in the ſpring in towns and 
nllages, and neſtles in holes, when the red-breaſt has re- 
tired into the woes”. Belon, Nat, des Oiſeaur, p. 348. 


Vor. V. — of 
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of the throſtle, but has ſomething of its flavom, 
both feeding on the ſame fruits, particulay 
thoſe of the ſervice· tree. [A] 


CA] Specific character of the Red-breaſt, Motacilla- Nu. 
becula : © It is gray; its throat and breaſt ferruginousꝰ 
Its egg is whitiſh, with reddiſh ſpots. The robins ſeem w 

continue in England the whole year. 
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THE BLUE - THROATED WARBLER. 


= 2 
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THE 
3 L.UE-THROAT 


Motacilla Suecica, Linn. Gmel, & Frif. 
Sylvia Suecica, Lath. Ind. 

Cano Briſſ. 

Ruticilla Wegflecklin, Ray S ill. 

The Blue-throated Red-ſtart, Edo. 

The Blue-throated W Penn. & Lath.* 


I its ſhape, its ſize, and 10 — WF appears 
ance, this bird is an exact copy of the red- 
breaſt : the only difference is, that its throat is 
of a brilliant azure blue, while that of the other 
is orange red. Even in marking the diſcrimi- 
nation between theſe birds, nature ſeems to 
point at their analogy ; for beneath this blue 
ſpace, we may perceive a_black-ſaſh and an 
orange red zone which bounds the top of the 
breaſt: this orange tint again appears on the 
firſt half of the lateral quills qt dhe tail; from 

the corner of the bill, a ſtreaꝶx ruſty white 
| paſſes over the eye; and in general the colours, | 
though darker, are the ſame with thoſe of the 


red-breaſt, They ſhare alſo the ſame habits, A: * 
only their haunts are different: the MALES 8 


ren 


* In Cone » W. eln, or Blas-Keblen: in Swediſh 
Carl.- ogel, et 1e t 
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lives in the heart of the woods; but the blut. 
throat frequents their ſkirts, and ſeeks marſhes, 
wet meadows, and places that abound with 
willows and recds : and with the ſame ſolita 
inſtinct as the red-breaſt, it ſeems alike diſpoſe 
to be familiar with man; for, after the ſum. 
mer months are ſpent in its ſequeſtered retreat, 
it viſits the gardens, avenues, and hedges, be- 
fore its departure, and ventures fo near that it 
may be ſhot with the trunk. 

Like the red-breaſts, they never keep in flock 
and ſeldom more than two are ſeen together, 
In the end of ſummer, ſays Lottinger, the blue. 
throats alight in the fields that are ſown with 
large ſorts of grain. Friſch mentions fields of 
peaſe as their favourite haunt, and even pre- 
tends that they. breed among theſe ; but their 
neſt is more commonly found in the willony, 
the oſiers, and other buſhes which grow in 
wet ſituations: it is formed of herbs interwoven 
at the origin of the branches or boughe. 

In the love ſeaſon, the male mounts perpet- 
dicular to a little height in the air, chant- 
ing as he riſes; he whirls round, and drop 
back on his bough as cheerfully as the petty: 
chaps, of which the blue-throat feems to hat 
ſome habits. He alſo ſings in the night; and 
according to Friſch, his warble is very ſwett 


Hermann, on the contrary, informs us, that l 
f 
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is not at all EIA *, This contradiction is 
owing, perhaps, to the different times at which 
theſe obſervers heard the bird; for as great 
difference would have been found between the 
ordinary chirp of our red-breaſt, and its mel- 
low, tender ſong in the ſpring, or its pretty 
warble which cheers the bright days of au- 
tumn. | 

The blue-throat is as fond of bathing as the 
red-breaſt, and oftener haunts the margins of 
water. It lives on worms and other inſects; 
and in the ſeaſon of its paſlage it eats elder- 
berries. It may be ſeen among the fens, ſeek- 
ing its food on the ground, and running briſkly, 
and cocking its tail, eſpecially the male, when 
he hears the real or imitated voice of the fe- 
male. 

The young ones are of a blackiſh brown, and 
have not aſſumed the blue tint of the throat; 
the males have only ſome brown feathers amidſt 
the white of the throat and breaſt. The female 
never has the whole of the blue fpace on the 
throat ; ſhe is only marked with a creſcent cr 
a bar below the neck : and on this difference, 
and on the figure of Edwards, who has given 


Doctor and Profeſſor of Phyſic and of Natural Hiſtory 
at Straſburg, who has been ſo obliging as to communicate 
lome facts relating to the natural hiſtory of theſe birds. 
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viduals. The others, which are more nume. 


In the ſeaſon when theſe birds are fat, they are 
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the female only, Briſſon makes a ſecond ſpeci 
of his Gibraltar blue-throat, from which Place 
the female ſeems to have come. 

Among the adult males, ſome have the whole 
neck blue; and theſe are probably old ones, 
eſpecially as the reſt of the colours and the red 
zone of the breaſt appear deeper in theſe indi. 


rous, have a ſpot like a half collar, of a fine 
white, which Eriſch compares to the luſtre of 
poliſhed filver *; and, from this character, the 
bird-catchers at Brandenburg have applied to 
the blue-throat the name of mirror-bird, 

Theſe rich colours tarniſh and fade in con- 
finement, and even after the firſt moulting, 
The blue-throats are caught with the nooſe, 
like the nightingales, and with the ſame bait, 


much ſought after, as are all the ſmall birds 
which have delicate fleſh; but they are rare, 
and even unknown in molt of our provinces, 
They are ſeen at the time of their paſſage in 
low parts of the Voſges near Saneburg, accord- 
ing to Lottinger. But another obſerver aſſure 
us, that they never penetrate into the heart cf 
thoſe mountains on the ſouth. They are more 
frequent in Alſace ; and though they are ſpread 


* Linnzus is probably miſtaken when he deſcribes ths 
colour as a dull, yellowiſh white. Fauna Suecica. 


3 thr ough 
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through Germany, and even as far as Pruſſia, 
they are not very common in any part, and 
the ſpecies ſeems to be much leſs numerous 
than that of the red-breaſts. Yet it inhabits 
a wide extent: from the epithet which Barrere 
applies to it *, we may infer that it is well 
known among the Pyrenees, We ſee, from 
the denomination of Briſſon's pretended ſecond 
ſpecies, that this bird is found even at Gibraltar, 
It is alſo ſeen in Provence, where the people 
call it b/ue ruſſet-bottom. And from the name 
which Linnæus beſtows, we might ſuppoſe that 
it is a native of Sweden  ; but this proves only 
that the blue-throat viſits the northern regions. 
It leaves them in autumn, and travels into 
milder climates in queſt of food; and this habit, 


or rather this neceſſity, is common to the blue- 


throat, and all the birds which feed on inſects, 
or on ſoit fruits, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Blue-throat, Motacilla 
duecica : * Its breaſt is ferruginous, with a blue ſtripe ; its 
tail quills duſky, and ferruginous near the baſe,” It is 
found in the northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia, but un- 
known in England. | 


® M, otacilla Pyrenaica. {4 Moetacilla is, 
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FOREIGN BIRD, 


WHICH Is RELATED TO THE RED-BREAST 
AND BLUE-THROAT. 


THE BLUE RED-BREAST OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 


Motacilla-Sialis, Linn. & Gmel. 

Sylvia-Sialis, Lath. Ind. 

Rubecula Carolinenſis Cærulea, Bri iff. & Klein, 
The Blue Red-breaſt, Edw. & Catef. 

The Blue Warbler, Penn. & Lath. Syn. 


UR red-breaſt is too weak, and its flight 

too ſhort, for our ſuppoſing it to have 
croſſed the Atlantic Ocean; and, as it cannot 
ſupport extreme cold, it could not penetrate 
into America by the northern ſtraits, But na- 
ture has produced its repreſentative in thoſe 
vaſt regions, which is found from Virginia 
and Carolina as far as Louiſiana and the Ber- 
muda iſlands. Cateſby has given the firſt de- 
ſcription of it, and Edwards has finiſhed it; 
and both agree that it is cloſely related to 4 
red 
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red- breaſt of Europe *. It is rather larger than the 
red-breaſt, being ſix inches three lines in length, 
and its alar extent ten inches eight lines. Cateſby 
remarks, that it flies ſwiftly, and that its wings 
are long; the head, the upper ſide of the body, 
of the tail, and of the wings, is of an exceeding 
fine blue, except the tip of the wing, which is 
brown; the throat and breaſt are of a bright 
yellow ruſt colour; the belly is white. In ſome 
ſubjects, as in the one delineated by Cateſby, 
the blue tint of the head covers the throat alſo; 
in others, as in that of Edwards, the whole 
fore part of the body, as far as the bill, is co- 
vered with rufous. In the female, the colours 
are duller; the blue is mixed with blackith ; 
the ſmall quills of the wing, blackiſh, and 
fringed with white. The bird is of a mild diſ- 
polition, and feeds only on inſects: it neſtles 
in the holes of trees—a difference in the mode 
of life ſuggeſted perhaps by the climate, where 
the numetous reptiles compel the birds to place 
the neſts beyond their reach. Cateſby tells us, 
that the blue warbler is very common through 
the whole of North America, That naturaliſt 


Mr. Cateſby has called this bird Rubecula Americana; 
which is a proper name enough, ſince both his bird and 
mine are certainly of that genus, of which the robin-red- 
breaſt is a ſpecies.” Edwards, 


and 
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and Edwards are the only ones who have ng. 
ticed this bird; and Klein merely copies their 
deſcriptions. [A] 


4 | LA] Specific character of the Motacilla-Stalis: * Above, 
| it is blue: below, entirely red; its belly white.” It breed; 
1 in hollow trees, and is very harmleſs and familiar. 
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FIG I THE STONE CHAT. FIG 2. THE WHEAT-EAR.- 


THE 


8 T O N E- CHAT 


Le Traquet, Buff. 
Motacilla-Rubicola, Linn. Gmel. Kram. 
Sylvia-Rubicola, Lathe Ind. FU 


Rubetra, Aldrov. John. S Briſ. 

Sylvia Lutea, capite nigro, Ale. 

CEnanthe tertia, Ray, Will. & $S1bb. 

The Stone-ſmich, Stone-chatter, or eee 
Vill. Penn. Alb.“ 


HIS ſprightly, active bird is never at reſt. 
Fluttering from buſh to buſh,” it alights 
only for a few ſeconds; and its wings ae ftill 

ſpread, and ready to waft it to ſome other ſpot, | 
t riſes in the air by ſmall ſprings, and falls back 
whirling round. This. continual motion has 
been compared to that of a, mill-clack (raguer 

d moulmn) ; and hence, ee to Bn t. b 
the origin of 1 Us name, Wes eB 


— 


* In Geet, 1 in "Ina Barada, Occ Bio di Bue 
(ox eye): in German, Steinsſchmeizer.” "Linus: very Ab- 
ſurdly gives the ſtone-chat the name Nei; Which, 


batng a flight variation in the orthography, is abſolutely 
tic fame with N which was „ to 1 


robin. 8 5 ] * ; A 
+ Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 360. 


Though 


delights moſt in dry grounds, heaths, and up- 


this bird at Crete and in Greece, as well as in 
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Though the ſtone-chat flies low, and never 
mounts to the ſummit of trees, it ſits always on 
the tops of the buſhes, or on the moſt projecting 
branches of the hedges and ſhrubs, or on the 
heads of Turkey wheat growing in the fields, 
and on the talleſt props in the vineyards, It 


land meadows ; and there it often utters its 
flender cry w:/traira, in a low, ſmothered tone“. 
If it finds a detached ſtem or a ſtake in theſe 
meadows, it ſeldom fails to perch on it, which 
makes it eaſily be caught: a lime-twig placed 
on a ſtick is ſufficient for the purpoſe ; and 
even the children are well acquainted with this 
tport. | ö 

From this habit of flying from buſh to buſh, 
and on thorns and brambles, Belon, who found 


our provinces, applies to it the name Balis cr 
bramble-bird, which Ariſtotle mentions once 
only f, obſerving that it feeds on worms, Gaza 
tranſlates Balis by rubetra, which all the natu- 
raliſts have referred to the ſtone- chat, eſpecially 
as the epithet rubeira implies that the bird is 
reddiſh, and the bay colour of the breaſt of the 
ſtone- chat is conſpicuous. It ſpreads, growing 
more dilute, under the belly: the ground co- 


* Willughby's Ornithology, p. 170. 


+ Hift. Anim. lib. viii. 3. 
CIO lour 
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Jour of the back is a fine black, which is clouded 
with brown ſcales; and the ſame diſpoſition of 
tints extends to the crown of the head “, where 
the. black, however, predominates ; the throat 
is of a pure black, only daſhed with a few white 
waves and riſes under the eyes. A white ſpot 
on the fide of the neck is bounded by the black 
of the throat, and the bay colour of the breaſt ; 
the quills of the wings and tail are blackiſh, 
fringed with brown or light ruſty ; there is a 
broad white line on the wing near the body, 
and the rump 1s of the ſame caſt, All theſe 
tints are bolder and more intenſe in the old 
males than in the young ones; the tail is ſquare, 
and ſomewhat ſpread ; the bill is ſlender, and 
ſeven lines 1n length ; the head 1s pretty round, 
and the body compact; the legs are black, ſlender, 
and ten lines in length ; the alar extent is ſeven 
inches and a half, and the total length four inches 
ten lines. In the female, the breaſt is of a dirty 
ruſty colour, which, mixing with the brown of 
the head and the upper ſide of the body, obtains 
a blackiſh caſt on the wings, and melts into the 
whitiſh under the belly and the throat ; which 
makes the plumage of the female appear dull, 
diſcoloured, and much leſs diſtinct than in the 
male, 


* Belon. 
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a ſhort way among the buſhes. A perſon might imagine, 
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The ſtone-chat builds its neſt in waſte lands, 
at the foot of buſhes, under their roots, or be- 
neath the cover of a ſtone, and enters it by 
ſtealth, as if afraid of being diſcovered : accord. 
ingly * the neſt is difficult to be found f. l 
breeds about the end of March, and lays Þ five 
or ſix eggs, of a blueiſh green, with light rufous 
ſpots, which appear obſcure, but are moſt fre- 
quent at the big end. The parents feed their 
young with worms and inſects, which they 


* The black/cot (ſtone- chat) makes its neſt in concealed 
ſpots. I found one plaſtered againſt a rock, two feet from 
the ground, in which were ve young, covered with a black 
down. This neft was concealed by a holm-oak, and the 
parents were not afraid that the cattle ſhould approach it; 
but they ſcreamed much on the neighbouring trees, when 
I went near.” Note communicated by the Marquis de Piolenc, 


+ «They make their neſt ſo nicely, and frequent it ſo ſe- 
cretly, that it is very difficult to be found. It has a great 
many young, which it feeds with living animals.” Belon, 
Nat. des Oiſcaux, p. 360. The neſt of the ſtone-chat 
is very difficult to diſcover; for the windings which the 
bird takes in entering or leaving it, render the ſearch almoſt 
always fruitleſs, It never enters but through ſome neigh- 
bouring buſhes; and when it iſſues forth, it flies likewiſe 


when he ſees the bird dart brifkly into a buſh with a worm 
or other inſect in its bill, that its neſt was there; yet in 
vain would he look for it at that ſpot.” 


Note communicated by the Sieur Trecourt, 
} Neſt found at Montbard, the 20th March. 


continually 
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continually carry to them: and their anxiety 
ems redoubled when theſe begin to fly; they 
invite them back, rally them, and ſcream in- 
ceſſantly wyiratra z and for ſeveral days they 
till bring them food. 

The ſtone-chat is very ſolitary, and is always 
ſcen alone, except when the ſeaſon of love gives 
it a companion *, Its diſpoſition is wild, and 
its inſtin& dull and intraQable : if it be ſprightly 
in the ſtate of freedom, it is as heavy F and 
inactive when reduced to domeſtication : it can 
be taught nothing, and it is even difficult to be 
raiſed . In the fields it ſuffers one to come 
very near it, and flies to a ſhort diſtance, with- 
out ſeeming to notice the fowler : it appears, 
therefore, to have neither ſenſe enough to love 
us, nor ſhun us. + 


* Belon and Aldrovandus. 

+ © The ſtone-chat is penſive: having opened the cage 
to one of theſe birds, in a garden, amidſt buſhes, and in a 
hot fun, it quickly flew to the open door, where it looked 
round it more than a minute before it took flight: its difh- 
dence was ſo great as to ſuſpend its love of liberty.“ 

Note communicated by H. Hebert. 


t © The ſtones chats are wild, and difficult to raiſe. 
Thoſe which I had, had a heavy look: ſometimes they took 
ſudden ſtarts; but theſe were momentary, and they ſoon 
relapſed into their habitual lethargy. They hopped, from 
time to time, upon ſomething elevated, ſhaking their wings 
and tail, and venting at intervals thelr cry trac, trac.” 


Note communicated by M. de Duerhoent. 
The 
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The ſtone-chats are very fat in the propet 
ſeaſon ; and, for the delicacy of their fleſh, they 
may be compared tc the epicurean warbler, 
However, they live only on infects, and their 
bill ſeems fit for nothing but grain. Belon and 
Aldrovandus aflert, that they are not birds of 
paſſage: this may be true with reſpect to Greece 
and Italy; but & is certain, that, in the north. 
ern provinces of France, they ſhun the cold 
weather and the failure of the inſeQs, for they 
depart in September. 

Some refer to this ſpecies the bird called in 
Provence the ſourmeiron or anter *, becauſe it 
feeds chiefly on ants. The anter is ſolitary, 
and haunts only the ruins and rubbiſh of build- 
ings : in cold weather, it fits on the chimney- 
tops, as if to warm itſelf T. This feature would 


\ 


* The fourmeiron places itſelf at the hole of an ant- 
hill, ſo as to block it up completely; and the ants, preſſing 
to get out, entangle themſelves among its feathers: it then 
takes wing, and alights on ſome even ground, where it 
ſhakes its proviſion from its plumage z its table is ſpread, 
and it feaſts on its game. Itſelf is good cating.” 

Nete of M. Guys, of Marſeilles. 

+ According to Meſſ. Guys and de Piolenc. But the 
latter, while he aſcribes this habit to the fourmeiron, judges 
it foreign to the ſtone-chats. I have never heard (ſays 
he) that they love warmth ; and I believe that I have ſeen 
them remove from the fires made in the fields to burn 
turf, which ſhews that they diſlike ſmoke.” See the att 
cle of the Red-ſtart. 


induce 


t duce us to range it rather with the red-ſtart 
than with the ſtone-chat, which conſtantly ſhuns 
towns and dwellings “. 

In England, and particularly among the 
mountains of Derbyſhire, there is a bird which 
Briſſon terms the Engli/h ſtone- chat. Ray, who 
calls it the coldfinch +, ſays, that it is peculiar to 
that iſland : Edwards gives accurate- figures of 
the male and female; and Klein mentions it 
by the name variegated winged nightingale. In 
fact, the white which marks not only the great 
coverts, but alſo the half of the ſmall quills 
neareſt the body, makes on the wing of this 


bird 


It is ſeen commonly in all places, but it never comes to 
the hedges of yillages or towns. Belon, 360. 


+ Muſcicapa Atricapilla, Linn. Gmel. & Kram. 
Rubetra Anglicana, Briſſ. 
Curruca tergo nigro, Friſch. 


The Pied Fly-catcher, Penn. & Lath; 


Specific character: © It is black; the under ſide, the 
ſpot on its front, and the ſpangle on its wings, white; its 
lateral tail quills, white exteriorly. Thus deſcribed by 
Briſſon: * Above; black; below, white; its rump varie- 
gated with black and white z a bright white ſpot on its 
forehead, and a white one on the wings; the leſſer wing 
quills, white without, black within; the outermoſt, white 
exteriorly (in the male); above, dirty greeniſh brown; be- 


low, white; a yellowiſh white ſpot on the wings 3 the ex- 


terior wing quills, yellowiſh white; the inner, blackiſh 3 
Vol. V. ns | the 


a _ 
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bird a ſpot much broader than in the comm 
ſtone-chat. Beſides, the white colour cop 
all the fore and under part of the body, y 
makes a ſpot on the face; and the black prey 
over the upper fide of the body to the rum 
which is barred with black and white: | 
quills of the tail are black ; the outermoſt, wi 
exteriorly ; and the great quills of the 1 
brown. All that is black in the . is 
the female, of a dirty greeniſh brown; the x 
is alſo white: in both, the bill and legs x 
black. — This bird is of the ſize of the ordin 
ſtone-chat ; and though it ſeems peculiar} 
England, and even to the hills of Derbyſhir 


it muſt migrate, for ſometimes it is ſeen} 
Brie. 


The ſpecies of the ſtone-chat is ſpread fa 
England F and Scotland , as far as Italy a 
Greece, It is very common in many parts 
France, Nature ſeems to have exhibited it int 
South, under various forms. We ſhall tre 
of theſe foreign ſtone-chats, after deſcribing 


the tail quills, blackiſh ; the outermoſt, fringed exteri0 
with white.“ 


* It is found fometimes alſo in Shropſhire and Fit 
ſhire. T. 


+ Willughby. 
4 Sibbald. 


ſpect 


cies which much reſembles it, and inhabits 
e ſame climates. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Stone-chat, Motacilla-Ru- 
la: © It is gray; below, tawny ; a white ſtripe on its 
roat; its ſtraps black.“ Its egg is blueiſh green, with 
ll rufous ſpots. Whether this ſpecies entirely leaves 
gland in winter, is uncertain, | 
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bird a ſpot much broader than in the commg 
ſtone-chat. Beſides, the white colour coyer; 
all the fore and under part of the body, an 
makes a ſpot on the face; and the black ſpread 
over the upper fide of the body to the runy, 
which is barred with black and white: the 
quills of the tail are black ; the outermoſt, white 
exteriorly ; and the great quills of the wing 
brown. All that is black in the male, is, in 
the female, of a dirty greeniſh brown; the ref 
is alſo white : in both, the bill and legs are 
black. —This bird is of the ſize of the ordinary 
ſtone-chat ; and though it ſeems peculiar to 
England, and even to the hills of Derbyſhire, 


it muſt migrate, for ſometimes it is ſeen in 
Brie. 


The ſpecies of the ſtone- chat is ſpread fri 
England F and Scotland 4, as far as Italy and 
Greece. It is very common in many parts of 
France. Nature ſeems to have exhibited it in the 
South, under various forms. We ſhall treat 
of theſe foreign ſtone- chats, after deſcribing a 


the tail quills, blackiſh ; the outermoſt, fringed exteriorly 
with white,” 


* It is found ſometimes alſo in Shropſhire and Flnt 
ſhire. T. 


+ Willughby. 
4 Sibbald. 
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ſpecies which much reſembles it, and inhabits 
the ſame climates. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Stone-chat, Motacilla-Ru- 
bicola : © It is gray; below, tawny ; a white ſtripe on its 
throat; its ſtraps black.“ Its egg is blueiſh green, with 
dull rufous ſpots. Whether this ſpecies entirely leaves 
England in winter, 1s uncertain, 


P 2 T HR 
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Le Tarier. 

Motacilla-Rubetra, Linn. Gmel. Kram. Friſ. Mull 
Brun. | 

Sylvia-Rubetra, Lath. Ind. 

Rubetra Major, ſeu Rubicola, Brif. 

CEnanthe ſecunda, Ray & Will. 

Sylvia Petrarum, Klein *. 


FI HE fpecies of the whin-chat, though cloſely 
related to that of the ſtone-chat, ought 

yet to be ſeparated from it, fince both inhabit 
the ſame places without intermixing; as in 
Lorraine t, where they are very common, but 
live 


* In German, Flugen-Stakerle, Flugen-Stakerlin, Todtin- 
Fogel : in Sileſian, Noefſel-Fincke. 


+ * There is another little bird, of the bulk of the ſtone- 
chat, different from all other birds, in its habits, its flight, 
and in its mode of living and of building its neſt ; which 
the inhabitants of Lorraine call zarier. It lives in buſhes, 
like the ſtone-chat; and has a flender bill, calculated for 
flies and worms: its nails, its legs, and its feet, are black; 
but the reſt of its body reſembles that of the mountail- 
finch, for it has a whitiſh ſpot acroſs the wing, like the 
finch and the ſtone- chat: however, its bill and its mode of 
life will not permit it to be ranged with the mountau— 


finches.—The male has ſpots on his back, and round J 
| | = nec} 
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hre diſtinct. Their habits are different, as well 
is their plumage. The whin- chat ſeldom perches; 
i is generally on the ſurface, among mole-hills, 
n fallow grounds, and in the high paſture lands 
beſide the woods: the ſtone-chat, on the con- 
trary, fits always in the buſhes, or on vine- props. 
The whin- chat is alſo larger than the ſtone-chat, 
is length being five inches and three lines: the 
colours are nearly the ſame, only differently diſ- 
ributed 3 in the former, the upper ſide of the 
body is marked with brighter tints, each wing 
has a double ſpot, and a White line extends 
{rom the corner of the bill to the back of the 
head“; a black ſpace lies under the eye, and 
covers the cheeks, but does not ſpread, as in 
the tone-chat, under the throat, which is of a 
bzht bay; this bay gradually ſoftens, but may 
be diſtinguiſhed on the white ground on all the 
fore part of the body; the rump is of the ſame 
white colour, though more intenſe, and ſpeckled 
with black; all the upper hide of the body, as 
tar as the crown of the head, is of a black, 
grounded and ſpotted with brown ; the ſmall 
quills and the great coverts are black. Willughby 


neck ; his head reſembles that of the mountain-finch ; the 
extremities of the wings and of the tail are ſomewhat purple, 
as in that finch; but the bird is leſs ſpoited : ſome pretend 
that it is a ſpecies of ſtone-chat.” 


Belon, Hift, des Oiſeaux, p. 361. 


* Willyghby, | 
RT lays, 
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ſays, that the end of the tail is white: we hay, 
obſerved, on the contrary, that the quills ar; 
white in their firſt half from the root. But thy 
naturaliſt himſelf found varieties in that part of 
the plumage of the whin-chat ; and mention 
his having ſometimes ſeen the two middle quill 
of the tail black, with a rufous border ; and, 
at other times, with the ſame edging on a white 
ground. 'The female differs from the male, in 
its colours being paler, and the ſpots on the 
wings being not ſo apparent : it lays four or five 
eggs, of a dirty white, dotted with black *,— 
The whin-chat builds its neſt like the ſtone-chat; 
it arrives and departs with it, participates of 
its ſolitary inſtinct, and ſeems even more ſhy 
and wild; it prefers the mountainous tracts, 
and in ſome places it derives its name from that 
circumſtance : thus the Bologneſe fowlers call it 
montanells; and the appellations which Klein} 
and Geſner 4 give to it, mark its fondneſs for 
ſolitude in bleak and rugged ſpots. The ſpectes 
is not ſo numerous as that of the ſtone-chat 5: 
it feeds alſo on worms, flies, and inſecds: 


* Mr. Latham ſays, that the egg of the whin-chat 1 
uniform ſky blue. 'T. 


+ Sylvia Petrarum. 


1 Paſſerculi genus ſolitarium. 
$ Belon, 


laſtly, | 
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aſtly, it is very fat about the end of ſummer, 
and it is then ſcarcely inferior in delicacy to the 


ortolan. A 
[A] Specific character of the Whin-chat, Motacilla Rube- 


ra : © It is blackiſh, its eyebrows white, a white ſpot on its 
wings, and its throat and breaſt yellowiſh,” It is a bird 
of paſſage in Great Britain. ij 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


WHICH ARE RELATED To THE STONE-CH4r 
AND WHIN-CHAT. 


I. 


THE SENEGAL STONE- CHAT OR 
WHIN- CHAT, 


Motacilla Fervida, Gmel. 
Sylvia Fervida, Lath. Ind. 
The Sultry Warbler, Latb. Syu. 


HIS bird is of the ſize of the whin-chat, 

and ſeems cloſer allied to it than to the 
ſtone-chat. Like the former, it has the double 
white ſpot on each wing, and no black on the 
throat; but it has not the black ſpace under the 
eye; nor are its great wing coverts black, being 
only ſpotted black on a brown ground: in 
other reſpects, the colours are nearly the ſame 
as in the ſtone-chat or whin- chat, only they 
are more vivid over all the upper ide of the 
body; the brown of the back is of a lighter 
rufous, and the black daſhes are there better 
_ defined, : This pleaſing variety prevails * 
| ng 
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the crown of the head to the coverts of the tail; 
the middle quills of the wings are edged with 
rufous, the great ones with white, but more 
lightly; they are all blackiſh. But if the colours 
be more diſtinct on the upper ſide of this bird 
than in the common ſtone- chat, they are, on 
the contrary, duller below, only the breaſt is 
lightly tinged with a fulvous red between the 
white of the throat and that of the belly.— This 
bird was brought from Senegal by Adanſon. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Matacilla Fervida : * It 
is brown; the margin of its quills rufous ; below, ochry- 
white; two white ſpots on the wings; the tail black.“ 


II. 


THE STONE-CHAT FROM THE 
ISLAND OF LUGCON. 


Motacilla-Caprata, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Caprata, Lath. Ind. 

Rubetra Lucionenſis, Briſſ. | 
The Luzonian Warbler, Lath. Syn. | 


THIS ſtone-chat is not quite ſo large as that 
of Europe, but it is rounder and ſtronger ; its 
bill is thicker, and its legs not ſo lender, It is 
entirely of a dark brown, except a broad white 

bar 
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bar on the coverts of the wing, and a little of 
a dull white under the belly. The female 
might, from its colours, be taken for a bird of 
quite a different ſpecies; a dun rufous cover 
all the under ſide of her body and the rump; 
the ſame colour ſhews itſelf on the head through 
the waves of a browner caſt, which grow deeper 
on the wings and tail, and become of a very 
dull ruſty brown. —The cock and hen were 
ſent from the iſland of Lugon, where, Briflon 
ſays, they are called maria-capra, [A] 


[A Specific character of the Motacilla-Caprata: e It is 
black; its rump, its vent, the ſpot on its voy coyerts, 
white,” 


III. 
STONE-CHAT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Motacilla Fulicata, Linn. & Gmel, 
Sylvia Fulicata, Lath. Ind. | 
Rubetra Philippenſis, Bri/. 

The Sooty Warbler, Lath. Syn, 


IT is of a ſtill deeper black than the male of 
the preceding. It is larger, being near fix inches; 
and its tail longer than in any of the ſtone- 
chats; its bill and legs are alſo ſtronger : the 

only 
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only interruption of its plumage, which is black 
with violet reflexions, is the white ſpot on the 
wing. [A] 


[A] Specific character: © It is dark violet, its vent 
cheſnut, the ſpot on its coverts white.” 


. IV. 


THE GREAT STONE-CHAT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


Motacilla Philippenſis, Gmel. 
Sylvia Philippenſis, Lath. Ind. 
Rubetra Philippenſis major, Bri. 
The Philippine Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


THIS ſtone- chat is larger than the preceding, 
being ſomewhat more than ſix inches in length; 
its head and throat are white, daſhed with ſome 
ſpots of reddiſh and yellowiſh : a broad brick- 
coloured collar decorates the neck; and, below 
it, a ſcarf of a blueiſh black covers the breaſt, 
and extends to the back, forming a ſhort cope, 
with two large white ſpots thrown on the 
!houlders; the reſt of the upper ſide of the body 
is black, with violet reflexions to the end of the 
tail; this black is intercepted on the wing by 

two 
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two ſmall white bars, the one on the outer edge 
near the ſhoulder, the other at the extremity of 
the great coverts ; the belly and ſtomach are of 
the ſame reddiſh white with the head and throat; 
the bill, which is ſeven lines long, and the legs, 
which are thick and ſtout, are of a ruſt colour. 
Briſſon ſays that the legs are black, and perhaps 
their colour varies : the wings reach to the end 
of the tail, which is different from what obtains 
in all other ſtone- chats, where the wings ſcarcely 
extend to the middle of the tail. 


V. 


THE FITERT OF MADAGASCAR 
STONE-CHAT. 


Motacilla-Sybilla, Linn. & Gel. 
bylvia-Sybilla, Lath. 1nd. 
Rubetra Madagaſcarenſis, Bri. 
The Sybil Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


BRISSON hasgiven a deſcription of thisbird, 
which we find to be very exact, on comparing 
it with a ſpecimen ſent to the King's cabinet. 
He tells us, that it is called fer at Madagaſcar, 
and that its ſong is pleaſant ; this ſeems to 

ſhew, that it is different from our ſtone- chats, 
TT: FS | which 
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which have only a diſagreeable chirp : they 
agree, however, in ſeveral prominent characters. 
It is rather larger than the European ſtone-chat, 
being five inches four lines in length; the throat, 
the head, and all the upper fide of the body to 
the tail, are black, only the back and ſhoulders 
have ſome ruſty waves; the fore part of the 
reck, the ſtomach, and the belly, are white ; 
the breaſt is rufous ; the white colour of the 
neck is ſet off by the black of the throat and 
the rufons of the breaſt, and forms a ſort of 
collar; the great coverts of each wing which 
are next the body are white, which makes a 

white ſpot on the wing; a little white alſo ter- 
minates the quills of the wing on their inſide, 
and augments in proportion as they are nearer 


the body. [A] Ferne 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla-Sybilla : © It is 
blackiſh, below white, the breaſt rufous, a white ſpot on 
the wings.” — Thus deſcribed by Briſſon:“ Above, black; 
the feathers fringed with ruſty at their tips; the breaſt 
1 a bright ſpot on the wings; the quills of the tail 

Jack,” EY 
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VI. 
THE GREAT STONE-CHAT, 


Motacilla Magna, Gmel. 
Sylvia Magna, Lath. Ind. 
The Dark Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


THIS ſtone-chat well deſerves the epithet 
of great. It is ſeven inches and a quarter 
from the point of the bill ro the extremity 
of the tail; and fix inches and an balf from 


the point of the bill to the end of the nails; 
the bill is an inch long, and not ſcalloped; the 


tail is about two inches, and is a little forked; 
the wings, when cloſed, cover the half of it 
the farſus is eleven lines; the mid toe ſeven, 
the hind one ſeven, and its nail the ſtrongeſt 
of them all. Commerſon has left an account 
of this bird, but makes no mention of the coun- 
try where he ſaw it; however, the deſcription 
we give of it is ſufficient to enable travellers 
to recogniſe it. The chief colour of its plum- 
age is brown; the head is variegated with two 
brown tints; a light brown covers the upper 
ſide of the neck and body ; the throat is mixed 
with brown and whitiſh : the breaſt is brown; 
and this is alſo the colour of the coverts of the 
wings, and of the outer edge of the quills, 
* their 
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their inſide being divided by rufous and brown; 
and this brown appears again at the extremity 
of the quills of the tail, and covers the half of 
the middle ones, the reſt being rufous; and the 
| outſide of the two outer feathers is white ; the 
under ſide of the body is ruſty, 


VII. 


THE STONE-CHAT OF THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE. 


Sylvia Sperata, Lath. Ind. 


M. Dr ROSENREUVETZ ſaw, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, a ſtone- chat which has never been 
deſcribed by naturaliſts. It is fix inches long ; 
the bill black, and ſeven lines in length, ſcal- 
loped near the tip; the legs black; the Zar/zs 
an inch long: all the upper fide of the body, in- 
cluding the neck and head, of a very brown 
green; all the under fide of the body, gray, with 
ſome tints of rufous; the rump is rufous ; the 
quills and the coverts of the wings are brown, 
with a lighter border of the ſame colour ; the tail 
is twenty-two lines in length, and thewings reach 
to its middle; it is fomewhat forked: the two 

middle 


is perhaps only the female. The whole upper 
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middle quills are of a blackiſh brown ; the two 
fide ones are marked obliquely with brown 
a fulvous ground, and this 1s the more remark. 
able in proportion as they are exterior. Ang. 
ther ſpecimen, of the ſame ſize, brought alio 
from the Cape of Good Hope by M. de Roſe. 
neuvetz, and depolited in the Royal Cabinet, 


fide of the body is merely of a blackiſh brown, 
the throat whitiſh, and the breaſt rufous. We 
are unacquainted with the habits of theſe birds; 
yet theſe are what alone form the intereſting 
part of the hiſtory of animated beings. But 
how often have we been forced to regret, that 
we could only deſcribe the appearance, and not 
delineate the character! All theſe incomplete 
facts ought however to be collected, and plated 
beſide the immenſe range of obſervations; ag 


the navigators inſert in their charts the lands 
ſeen at diſtance. 


VIII, THE 


STONE CHAT AND HN CHAT. 2235 


- "VI. 


THE SPECTACLE WARBLER. 


Le Clignot, ou Traquet i Lunette, Buff. 
Motacilla Perſpicilla, Gmel. 


A CIRCLE of yellowiſh ſkin folded quite 
round the eyes, and reſembling IpeQtacles, 
js a ſingular character which diſtinguiſhes 
his bird. Commerſon found it on the river 
72 1a Plata, near Montevideo, and the appella- 
tions* which he gives to it, allude to this uncom- 
on conformation of the exterior of the eyes. 
It is of the ſizeof a goldfinch, but thicker in the 
body: its head is round, and the crown raiſed : 
ts plumage is of a fine black, except the white 
ſpot on the wing, which makes it reſemble the 
ſlone-chats 3 this ſpot ſpreads broad over the 
iddle of the five firſt quills, and terminates in 
a point about the end of the ſixth, ſeventh, and 
ighth. In ſome ſubjects, there is alſo white 
on the lower coverts of the tail; in others, they 
re black as the reſt of the Nana the wing 
reaches only to the middle of the tail, which 


% 


v een Nidtitarius, Lichenpe, Clignot. | 
Vor. V. WW = 
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is two inches long, ſquare when it is cloſed, 
and forming almoſt an equilateral triangle when 
it is ſpread ; it conſiſts of eight equal quill: 
the bill is ſtraight, ſlender, yellowiſh at the up- 
per part, and lightly bent or hooked at the 
end : the tongue is membranous, like a dou. 
ble-pointed arrow: the eyes are round; the 
Iris yellow, and the pupil blueifſh. The ſin- 
gular membrane which eneircles the eyes, is 
probably nothing but the ſkin of the eye-li 
naked and more expanded than ordinary, and 
conſequently broad enough to make feveril 
folds. Such at leaſt is the idea which Com- 
merſon ſuggeſts by comparing it to the wrin-} 
Kled lichen, and telling us. that the two por- 
tions of this membrane, which is fringed at the 
edges, meet when the bird ſhuts its eyes. We 
may alfo obſerve the membrana niftitans, which 
riſes from the inner canthus. The legs and toes 
are ſlender and black; the hind toe is the 
thickeſt, and is as long as thoſe before, though 
it has only one joint, and its nail is the 
ſtrongeſt, Could this bird be bred ſeparate 
from the reſt of its kind, and exited. in the mid- 
dle of the new continent? It is at leaſt the only 
one in America that is known to be related t0 
the chats; but the analogies which it bears 10 
them are not ſo ſtriking as the character which 
diſtinguiſhes it, and which nature has im- 


3 | a preſſed 
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preſſed as the ſtamp of thoſe foreign lands 
which it inhabits. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Perſpicillata + 
It is black, the coverts of the wings marked with a white 
ſpot ; the tail equal; the orbits naked, yellowiſh, and 
wrinkled,” 
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Le Motteux, Buff. * 
Motacilla-CEnanthe, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-CEnanthe, Lath. Ind. 
CEnanthe, Geſner, Johnfl. &c. 
Vitiflora, Bri. & Klein. 

Culo Bianco, Zinn. 


The Wheat-ear, Fallow Smich, or White-tail, Penn. 46, 
Edw. & Lath.+ 


HIS bird is common 1n the country, and 

is continually among the clods in new- 
tilled fields, and hence its name in French 0 
It follows the furrow traced by the plough, and 
ſearches for worms on which it feeds. When 
it is ſcared away, it never mounts high, but 


The old name in French was Vitrec; the vulgar one 
at preſent Cul Blanc. 


+ In Greek, Ouaubn, according to Belon, from own a vine, 
and avg a flower: the Latin Yitiflora is a tranſlation of the 
Greek: in Italian, Culo Bianco, Fornarola, Petragnola : in 
German, Stein-Schawaker, Stein-Schnapperl : in Swediſh, Ster/- 
guetta: in Norwegian, Steen-Dolp, Steen-Gylpe. 

+ Motteux, from motte a clod. 


ſkims 
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ſkims along the ſurface with a ſhort rapid 
flight, and in its retreat it ſhews the white of 
the hind part of its body, by which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed in the air from all other birds, and 
hence its vulgar appellation among fowlers, 
cul-blanc*, It is alſo pretty frequent in fallow 
grounds, where it flies from ſtone to ſtone, 
and ſeems to ſhun the hedges and buſhes, on 
which it does not perch near ſo often as on 
clods. ' 

It is larger than the whin- chat, and taller, on 
legs which are black and ſlender; the belly is 
white, and ſo are the upper and under coverts 
of the tail, and nearly the half of its quills, 
of which the tips are black; they ſpread when 
it flies, and expoſe the white for which it is re- 
markable: the wing in the male is black, with 
ſome fringes of ruſty white: the back is a ſine 
aſh gray or blueiſh gray, which extends to the 
white ground; a white ſpot riſes at the corner 
of the bill, bends under the eye, and ftretches 
beyond the ear; a white ftripe bounds the face, 
and paſſes over the eyes. The female has 
neither this ſpot nor this firipe ; its plumage is 
marked with a ruſty gray wherever that of the 
male is aſh gray; its wing is more brown than 
black, and broad fringed as far as below the 


* White Arſe. 
2.3 belly z 
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is conſtructed with care: it is compoſed of 
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belly; and on the whole it reſembles as much, 
or more, the hen whin-chat than its proper 
male. The young reſemble the parent bird 
exactly at the age of three weeks, the time a 
which they fly. 

The bill of the wheat-ear is ſlender at the 
tip and broad at the baſe, which enables it tg 
ſeize and ſwallow the inſects, on which it 
runs, or rather darts, rapidly by a ſucceſſion 
of ſhort hops *. It is always on the ground; 
and if it be put up, it only removes from one 
clod to another, flies always exceedingly low, 
and never enters the woods, nor perches 
higher than the hedges or ſmall buſhes. When 
ſeated it wags its tail, and chirps with a dul 
ſound treu, titre f; and, as often as it flies, it 
ſeems to pronounce diſtinaly, with a ſtronger 
voice, the words jar-far, far-far : it repeats 
theſe two cries with a degree of precipitancy. 

It breeds under the tufts and clods in 
newly ploughed fields, and under ſtones in 
fallow grounds, near quarries, in old rabbit 
burrows , or in the naked ſtone walls which 
are uſed for fences in hilly countries. Its neſt 


moſs or tender graſs, and lined with feathers 


Y Belon, Nat. des Oiſenux, p. 35 2. p 
+ Hence perhaps its old French name vitrecy or titre. 
+ Willughby. 
YO | 0r 
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or wool ; it is diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of covert 
placed above it, and ſtuck to the ſtone or clod 
under which the whole is formed. It lays ge- 
nerally five or fax eggs, of a light blueiſh 
white, with a circle at the large end of a 
duller blue. A female, which was caught 
on the eggs, had loſt all the feathers from the 
middle of the ſtomach, as uſual in the caſe of 
vigilant ſitters. The male is attentive to his 
mate, and during the time of incubation he 
brings ants and flies: he watches near the neſt; 
and when he obſerves one paſſing, he runs or 
flies before, and endeavours to draw notice till 
the perſon has got to a ſufficient diſtance, and 
then he returns by a circuit to the neſt. 

The young ones are ſeen as early as the mid- 
dle of May; for theſe birds have returned to 
our provinces as early as the firſt fine days in 
March *. But froſts often ſurpriſe them after 
their arrival, and numbers periſh ; as happen- 
ed in Lorraine in 1707 f.. There are many 
of them in that province, eſpecially in the 
mountainous part: they are equally common in 
Burgundy and Bugey; but they are hardly 
leen in Brie, except towards the end of the 
ſummer J. In general they prefer high coun- 
tries, upland plains, and arid tracts. Great 


* Lottinger. f Id. f Hebert. 
: Q 4 numbers 
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numbers are caught by the Englith ſhepherck 
in the downs of Suſſex about the beginning 
of autumn, at which time they are plump and 
of delicate flavour. Willughby deſcribes the 
method of catching them: they cut up a long 
ſtrip of turf, and invert it on the furrow, ſo 
as to leave only a narrow track, in which they 
place ſnares made of horſe hair. The birds are 
incited by a double motive; to procure food in 
the new-turned earth, and to conceal themſelveʒ 
under the ſod, The appearance of a hawk, or 
even the ſhadow of a cloud, will drive them for 
ſhelter into thoſe traps *. | 

They all return in Auguſt and September, 
and no more are ſeen after that month. They 
Journey in ſmall bands; and in general they 
are of a ſolitary diſpoſition, and no ſociety 
exiſts among them but that of the male and 
female. Their wings are large , and though 


* Mr. Pennant tells us, that in the diſtri of Eaſtbourn 
in Suſſex, one thouſand eight hundred and forty dozens of 
wheat-ears are at an average caught annually, which are 
fold commonly for fixpence a dozen. The reaſon why 
theſe birds are ſo numerous in that neighbourhood, is faid 
to be the abundance of a certain ſpecies of fly, on which 
they feed. T. | 

+ Briſſon ſays, that the firſt of the wing quills is ex- 
tremely ſhort : but the feather which he takes to be the firſt 
of the great quills is only the firſt of the great coverts, in- 
ſerted under the firſt quill, and not at the fide of it. 


it | among 
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among us they make little uſe of their power 
of flying, they probably exert it in their mi- 
grations. They muſt have once done ſo: for 
they are among the few birds which are com- 
mon to Europe and the ſouth of Aſia; ſince 
they are found in Bengal, and inhabit the ex- 
tent of Europe, from Italy to Sweden, 


The appellations * which the wheat- ear re- 
ceives in different parts of France, allude to its 
habits of living on the ground and in the 
holes; of ſitting on the clods, and appearing to 
ſtrike them with its tail. Its Engliſh names 
refer to its frequenting both fallow and tilled 
grounds, and to the whiteneſs of its rump. 
But the Greek term @nanthe, which naturaliſts 
have, from a conjecture of Belon, agreed to 
apply to it, ſeems not ſo charaQteriſtic or ſo 
proper as the preceding. The mere analogy of 
the word ænanthe to vitiflora, and the reſem- 
blance of this to the old French name vitrec, 
led Belon to form this opinion; for he does not 
explain why it was called vine-flower (on). 
t alſo arrives before the blowing of the vine, 
and continues long after the bloſſom 1s dropped; 
and it has therefore no connexion with the 
flower of the vine. Ariſtotle deſcribes it only 


* Motteux, Tourne-motte, Briſe-motte, & Ferraſſon x 
4. e, clodder, turn-clod, break-clod, and earth-thrawer. 
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as appearing and diſappearing at the an time 
with the cuckoo *. 


Briſſon reckons five ſpecies of wheat- ears: 
I. TE WEA T-EAR. 


II. Tus Gray WHEAT-EAR, which he 
diſcriminates from the firſt only by that epi. 
thet, though that is equally gray. Its difference, 
according to Linnæus, who makes it a variety, 
is, that the plumage, which is of a pale colour 
in both, is marked with ſmall whitiſh waves. 
Briſſon adds another {light diſtinQion in the 
breaſt feathers, which are, he ſays, ſprinkled 
with little gray ſpots ; and in thoſe of the tail, 
of which the two middle ones have no white, 
though the reſt are white three fourths of their 
length. But the minute details of the various 
tints of the plumage would eaſily transform 
the ſame individual into ſeveral ſpecies; we 
have only to deſcribe it nearer or farther from 
the ſeaſon of moulting T. To examine the 

productions 


* Hift. Anim. lib. ix. 49. Pliny ſays the 1 of the 
diſappearance of the enanthe, lib. x. 29. From this pal 
ſage, Father Hardouin infers that the ænanthe is not the 
wheat-ear, but a nocturnal bird. 

+ Young wheat-ears, taken the 2eth of May, had the 
upper part of their body mottled with ruſty and bs ox 

eatners 
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roductions of nature in this way is to loſe 
ſight of her deſign; it is to miſtake the ſport- 
ive ſuperficial touches of her pencil, for the 
deep permanent ſtrokes with which ſhe has 
engraved the characters of animals, 


III. The third ſpecies of Briſſon is Tus 
CingREOUS WHEAT-EARF; but the differences 
which he marks are too flight to diſcriminate 
them, eſpecially ſince the epithet c:nereous agrees 
as well with the common wheat-car, of which 
this is only a variety. Thus the three pre- 
tended ſpecies are reduced to one. But the 
fourth and fifth ſpecies of Briſſon are more de- 


cidedly diſtinguiſhed, viz. The Rufly Whites 
Tuil, and The Rufaus M. hite-Tail. 


Tus Rus TYTWEAT-EAR T, which is Briſ- 


ſeathers of the rump are whitiſh, {triped lightly with black; 
the throat and the under fide of the body rufous, dotted 
with black : all this livery is caſt the firſt year. 

Above cinereous white, mixed with gray brown; be- 
low white; the rump gray brown; the lower part of the 
neck light tawny z the forehead bright white ; a black ſpot 
below the eyes: of the two middle quills of the tail their 
firſt half is white, and the other blackiſh; the lateral ones 
white, terminated with blackiſh ; the three outermoſt on 
both ſides fringed with whitiſh at the tips.” Briſſon. 

+ © White; the top, the upper part of the back, and the 
breaſt, dilute tawny; a black bar on the eyes; the two 
middle tail quills black, fringed with black on both fides 
pear the tip,” 
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ſon's fourth ſpecies, is rather leſs than the com. 
mon wheat-ear, being only ſix inches and thre, 
lines in length: the head, the fore part of the 
body, and the breaſt are whitiſh, mixed with ; 
little rufous; the belly and the rump are of ; 
lighter white ; the upper fide of the neck and 
back is light ruſty. It might be readily taken 
for the female of the common wheat-ear, if 
ſome individuals had not the character of the 


male, the black ſtripe on the 


the bill and the ear; ſo that this would ſeem to 
be a permanent variety. It is found in Lor- 


E AR. 


cheek between 


raine near the mountains; but it is not fo fre- 


quent as the ordinary ſpecies. 


It alſo inhabits 


the vicinity of Bologna in Italy; and Aldro- 


vandus calls it f/irahazzino. 


Briſſon tells us 


that it occurs in Languedoc, and that at Nimes 


it is termed reynauby. 


The fifth ſpecies of Briſſon * is THE Ruxovs 
WIUIEAT-EAR. Both male and female have 


* Motacilla Stapazina, Gmel, 
Sylvia Stapazina, Lath. Ind. 


Specific character: “ It is ferruginous; its wings brown; 
the ſpace about its eyes and its tail black; its outermoſt 
tail quill white at the edge.” Thus deſcribed by Brifſon: 
« Yellowiſh rufous ; its rump and lower belly white (the 
cheeks and throat black in the male; a black bar on the 
eyes in the female; the two middle tail quills black; the 


lateral ones white, ſringed with black.” 


/ 


been 
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teen deſcribed by Edwards, who received them 
from Gibraltar. One of them had not only 
the black ſtripe between the bill and the ear, 
but its throat was entirely of the ſame co- 
jour: a character that was wanting in the 
other, whoſe throat was white, and the 
tints paler; the back, the neck, and the 
crown of the head were of a yellow rufous ; 
the breaſt, the top of the belly, and the ſides, 
were of a diluter yellow ; the lower belly and 
the rump, white ; the tail white, fringed with 
black, except the two middle quills, which are 
entirely black ; thoſe of the, wing are blackiſh, 
and their great coverts edged with light brown. 
This bird is nearly the ſize of the common 
wheat-ear. Aldrovandus, Willughby, and Ray 
ſpeak of it under the name of e&nanthe altera. 


We may regard it as a ſpecies cloſely related 


to the common wheat-ear, but much leſs fre- 
quent in the temperate countries, [A]. 


[A] Specific character of the Wheat-car, Motacilla-Oe- 
nanthe : Its back is hoary; its front white; a black ſtripe 
on the eyes.” In England the wheat-ears arrive between 


March and May, and retire in September. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE WHEAT-EAk, 


1. 


THE GREAT WHEAT-EAR, ox WHITE 
TAIL OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Motacilla Hottentotta, Gmel. 
Sylvia Hottentotta, Lath. Ind. 
The Cape Wheat-car, Lath. Syn. 


De Roſeneuvetz ſent us this bird, 

* which has not been deſcribed by any 
naturaliſt, It is eight inches long; its bill ter 
lines, its tail thirteen, and the zar/us fourteen. 
It is much larger than the European kind: the 
upper fide of the head is {lightly variegated 
with two browns, whoſe tints melt into each 
other ; the reſt of the upper ſide of the body is 


fulvous brown as far as the rump, where there 


is a tranſverſe bar of light fulvous; the breaſt 


18 variegated, like the head, with two ſhades of 


brown, which are ee. and indiſtinct; the 
throat is dirty white, tinged with brown; the 
higher 
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higher part of the belly and the flanks are ful- 
vous; the lower belly is dirty white, and the 
inferior coverts of the tail light fulvous; but 
the ſuperior ones are white, and fo are the quills 
as far as their middle: the reſt is black, termi- 
nated with dirty white, except the two middle 
ones, which are entirely black, and tipped with 
fulvous; the wings are of a brown caſt, edged 
lightly with light fulvcus on the great quills, 
and more lightly on the middle quills and on 
the coverts. 


Tus GREENISH BROWN WHEAT-EAR. 


Motacilla Aurantia, Gmel, 
Sylvia Aurantia, Lath. Ind. 
The Orange-breafted Wheat-ear, Lath. Syn. 


THIS ſpecies was alfo brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope by M. de Roſeneuvetz. 
It is ſmaller than the preceding, being only fix 
inches long; the upper fide of its head and 
body is variegated with black, brown, and 

greeniſh brown: theſe colours alſo mark diſ- 
unctty the coverts of the wings; but the great 
- coverts 


EW 


the back has a little more of the reddiſh caſt. [A] 
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coverts of the wings, and thoſe of the tail, we 
white: the throat is dirty white; there jg 
alſo a mixture of that colour and of black on 
the fore part of the neck: the breaſt is tinged 
with orange, which grows dilute below the 
belly; the inferior coverts of the tail are en- 
tirely white; the quills are blackiſh brown, and 
the lateral ones are tipped with white. This 
bird has, ſtill more than the preceding, all the 
characters of the common wheat- ear, and we 


can ſcarcely doubt that their habits are nearly 
the ſame. 


III. 
THE SENEGAL WHEAT-EAR, 


Motacilla Leucorhoa, Gmel. 
Sylvia Leucorhoa, Lath. Ind. 
The Rufous Wheat-ear, Lath. Syn. 


IT is rather larger than the European ſpe- 
cies, and reſembles the female exactly; only 


[A] Specific character: Duſky rufous ; below ochry 


white; the rump, the coverts, and the baſe of the tail, 
white.” | 
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HE White Wagtail (Lavandiere) has of- 

ten been confounded with the other 
kinds (Bergeronettes): but the former com- 
monly haunts the ſides of pools, and the 
thers frequent the meadows, and follow the 
flocks. All of them flutter often in the fields 
round the huſbandman, and attend the plough 
to pick up the worms that crawl in the freſh- 
urned ſoil. At other ſeaſons, the flies which 
moleſt the cattle, and all the inſects which 
warm on the margin of ſtagnant water, are 
heir food. The wagtails are real fly-catchers, 
if we regard only their manner of life: but 
they differ from theſe birds, becauſe they do 
not watch their prey from trees, and hunt it: 
they only ſearch on the ground. They form 
2 {mall family of birds with a delicate bill, 
tall and ſlender legs, and a long tail, which 
they vibrate inceſſantly : and, from this habit, 
hey have been termed Motacilla by the Ro- 


mans, and received their various names in the 0 
provinces of France. 
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La Lavandiere, Buff. 

Motacilla Alba, Linn. Gmel. Kram. Friſ. Mull, Wit 
Motacillaz Br. | 

Sylvia Pectore Nigro, Klein. 

Coda Tremula, Ziun. — 

Ballarina, OI. 0 


W Gump. & Won. 
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L.RLON; 44 before him, . ap- 
"plied to this bird the Greek name wn: 
; — . rendered into Latin by culicilega or gnat- 

gatherer ; 3, and chat appellation would ſuit the 


F ; 1 

er © © Wagail 
* © 2 3 * * = 15 
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0 * In L Morscilla in . Pallaring Coda-trems- 
| la, Codin-zinzola, Curretola, Bovarina : in Catalonian, Cu- 
"8 gumela, Marllenga : in Portugueſe, 4veloa : in German, 
| Wye, Waſſer Steltze (white water-ſtilts), Bach Steltze 
(brook-ſtilts), W. N und Schauarize Bach Steltze (white aud 
black brook-ſtilts), Wege-Stertze (weigh-tail), Klofter-Sterize 
(cloiſter-tail) : in Flemiſh, Luick-Stertz : in Swediſh, Aerla, 
Saedes-AHerla: in the dialect of Oſtrobothnia, Wuaeſtraeckia : 
in Norwegian, Erle, Lin-Hrle in Daniſh, V ip-Stiert, Havre 
Seer : in Poliſh, Pliſta, T rzefiogonth Bialy. | "IF 
Near Montpelier it is called Enguane-Paſtre : in Guy- } 
enne, Heringles: in Saintonge, Batapoſſe : in Gaſcony, Bat- 
liguoue: in Picardy, Semeur e at Nantes, and in Orleanois, 
Bergeranclit, 
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wagtail, though I am confident the 0 oo 0s 
was quite a different bird. 

Ariſtotle (lib. viii. c. 3.) ſpeaks of two 
wood-peckers {pus zanamlas)*, of the golden 
oriole (xu, Or galgulus), as lodging in trees, 
which they ſtrike with their bill. To theſe 
muſt be joined, he ſays, the little gnat-ga- 
therer (z»1T9A&y0s) T, which is ſpotted with 
gray, and hardly ſo large as the goldfinch, and 
with a feeble voice. Scaliger properly obſerves 
that a /ignipeta (EvNoxorar) T, or pecker of 
trees, cannot be a wagtail. A gray ſpeckled 
plumage is different from that of the wagtail, 
which is interſected with great bars, and mot- 
tled with white and black ſpots. Nor are the 
characters of ſize and of feeble voice applicable 
to the wagtail, of which we cannot diſcover ei- 
ther the name or the deſcription in the Greek 


authors; though all theſe properties belong to 
the common ereeper{, 


Bergeronette, of Vachette : in Lorraine, Hoche- Queue: in 
| Burgundy, Crofſe- Queue, Branle-Qfieue: in Bugey, Da- 
nette: and in the other provinces of France, Lavandi ere. 

* Froni ders an oak, and xoxynlu to beat. 

+ Perhaps from xwyw a gnat, and eye to gather. 

From Evacy wood, and xo to cut. 

Turner himſelf was in the end convinced, that the 
Ne was a kind of wood-pecker;z and Aldrovandus 
Unks that Ariſtotle meant by that name a creeper. 


R 2 The 


five or ſix ſhakes. 
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The white wagtail is ſcarcely larger than th, 
ordinary titmouſe, though its long tail ſeems tg 
add to its ſize, ſo that its whole length is ſeren 
inches: the tail itfelf is three inches and a 
half, which the bird expands and diſplay 
while it flies. With this large oar it directs and 
balances its motions: it whirls, it darts, and 
ſports in the air; and when it alights, it briſkly 
wags it upwards and COWnWArSs, © at intervals of 


Theſe birds run nimbly with little haſty ſteps 
on the ſandy brinks ; they even venture with 
their long legs to the depth of a few lines in the 
thin ſheet of water that ſpreads over the ſhelving 
margin: but they oftener flutter about mill. 
dams, and fit on ſtones. They viſit the waſher- 
women, and hover about them the whole day, 
approaching familiarly, and picking up the 
crumbs that are thrown to them; and, by the 
Jerking of their tail, ſeem to imitate the action 
of cleanſing linen ; from which habit they have 
been called in French /avandiere (waſher } *, 
The plumage of the white wagtail conſiſts of 
mottles and large ſpots of black and white: 
the belly is white: the tail conſiſts of twelve 
quills, of which the ten middle ones are black, 


* B<clon.—In England they are e likewiſe called ſometimes 
al ifp-waſhers. 'T. * 


and 


/// A eren 
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and the two ſide ones white to near their ori- 
gin: the wing reaches only the third of their 
length; the quills of the wings are blackiſh 
and white gray. Belon obſerves that, with re- 
card to its wings, the wagtail has ſome relation 
to the aquatic birds“. The upper fide of the 
head is covered with a black cap, which de- 
ſcends to the nape of the neck; a white half- 
maſk conceals the face, ſurrounds the eye, and, 
falling on the ſides of the neck, bounds the 
black of the throat, which is marked with a 
broad horſe-ſhoe rounded on the breaſt. Many 
ſubjects have only a zone or ſemi-circle at the 
top of the breaſt, and their throat is white; 
and the back, which is of a ſlate gray in others, 
is of a brown gray in theſe, which ſeem to form 
a variety +, though they are mixed and con- 


founded 


et has a particular mark by whichit reſembles the ſhore 
birds: this is, that the laſt feathers of the wings, joining the 
body, are as long as the firſt of the anterior ones; which 
obtains likewiſe in all other birds that live on flies and earth 
worms, the plovers and the lapwings.” | 
Belon, Nat. des Oiſeauæx, p. 349- — 
+ © The lead colour varies in this kind of birds, ſome be- ; 
ing more cinereous, others blacker.” Willughby. Albin 
ſays the fame, vol. i. p. 43. Some obſervers ſeem to attri- 
bute this difference to that of age, and aſſert that moſt of 
the wagtails are white on their return in ſpring, and aſſume 
black in the courſe of the ſeaſon. Belon ſeems to be of this 
opinion: © The young wagtails in their fixth month,” ſays 


R 3 | he, 
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founded with the ſpecies ; for the difference be. 
tween the male and female is, that in the latter 
the crown of the head is brown; but In the 
former it is black *. 

The white wagtail returns into our provinces 
about the end of March. It breeds on the 
ground under ſome roots, or below a graſs tuft 
in lands not in tillage : but ofteneſt by the edge 
of waters, beneath a hollow bank, or under 
the ſtakes of wood that are driven along the 
ſides of rivers. Their neſt conſiſts of dry 
herbs and ſmall roots, ſometimes intermixed 
with moſs; the whole looſely eompoſed, and 
lined with feathers or hair. They commonly 
have four or five white eggs, ſprinkled with 
brown ſpots; and only make a ſingle hatch, un- 
leſs the firſt fails. The parents defend their 
young courageoully : they flutter and dive be- 
fore their enemy to draw him aſide; and if he 
carries off the neſt, they follow him, flying 
above his head, and conſtantly whirling round, 
calling on their young with doleful cries. They 
are alſo attentive to the cleanlineſs of their fa- 
mily, and throw out the excrements, or even 


he, © are of another colour than thoſe an year old, and 
Wider have caſt their firſt plumage.“ 
In this ſpecies the female differs from the male in 
= the ſpot on its head, not black, but gray.” Olin. 
ee The female has an aſh-coloured top.” Schwenckfeld. 


j 


remove 
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remove them to a certain diſtance. They alſo 
diſperſe the bits of paper and ſtraws which 
have been laid to mark their neſt ®, After the 
young are able to fly, the parents continue to 
feed and train them for three weeks or a month: 
they gorge greedily the inſects and ants' eggs 
that are brought to them T. Theſe birds are 
always remarked to eat uncommonly quickly, 
without ſeeming to allow time for ſwallowing. 
They collect the worms on the ground; they 
purſue and catch the flies in the air, and theſe 
are often the objects of their whirling. Their 
flight is waving, and conſiſts of jerks and 
ſprings. They aſſiſt their motion by vibrating 


* « I obſerved wagtails that built in a hole of a wall 
waſhed by the river : they were at pains to clean their neſt, 
and carry the excrements more than thirty paces off. A 
piece of white paper happened to reſt on the ſtake that 
propped the wall by the water edge: this ſeemed offenſive 
to the wagtails; and I ſaw them, one after another, make 
fruitleſs efforts to remove it. It was too heavy, and I there- 
fore took it away; but left in its place little ſtrips of paper 
equally white. They would not ſuffer theſe to remain; but 
carried them to the ſame diſtance as the dung of their 
young, being deceived by the ſimilarity of colour. I re- 
peated this experiment ſeveral times.” — Note communicated 
by M. Hebert. 

* put eggs of large ants in a place where the wagtails 
relorted : they took fifteen or ſixteen each time, till their 
throat was filled, and then carried them to their young. 
Nie of the ſame obſerver. | 
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their tail horizontally; a motion different from 
that on the ground, which is performed perpen- 
dicularly, The-wagtails utter frequently, eſpe. 
cially while on the wing, a ſmall, ſhrill, redou- 
bledery, and in a clear tone, guit-guit guiguiguit, 
it 18 the note of rallying, for thoſe on the 
ground anſwer it. But the cry 1s louder, 
and oftener repeated, when they have juſt 
eſcaped the talons of the hawk“. They are 
not ſo much afraid of men or other animals; 
for when they are fired at, they do not fly far, 
but return to alight at a ſhort diſtance from the 
fowler. Some are caught along with the larks, 
by means of the net and mirror F ; andſit 
appears from Olina's account, that in Italy 
they are particularly fowled for about the mid- 
dle of October, | 

Autumn is the time when they are moſt nu- 


merous in the country T. That ſeaſon, which 


-* Olina. 


+ This ſport laſts from four in the afternoon till the duſk 
of the evening: the perſons place themfelves by the mar- 
gin of water, and attract the wagtails with a decoy bird of 
the ſame ſpecies; -or, if that cannot be had, with ſome other 
ſmall bird. | 

+ © In Brie, in Burgundy, in Bugey, and in moſt of our 
provinces, prodigious numbers are ſeen at certain times 
near inhabited places; in the fields, following the flocks : 
whence it appears that they are birds of paſſage,”—Netesf 
AM, Hebert. 
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collects them together, ſeems to inſpire them 
with cheerfulneſs : they multiply their ſports ; 
they hover in the air, fall in the fields, pur- 
ſue and call upon each other. They come for- 
ward in numbers on the roofs of mills, and in 
hamlets near water, and appear to hold diſ- 
courſe together by their little broken and re- 
peated cries; we might fancy that they interro- 
cate each other, and, for a certain time, reply 
in their turns, till the general acclamation of 
the aſſembly marks their reſolution or conſent 
to remove to ſome other ſpot. Now it is that 
they have the little ſoft warble with a low voice, 
which ſcarcely exceeds a murmur *; and from 
this circumſtance, probably, Belon has applied 
to them the Italian name ſiſurada (from ſu- 
ſurrus, a whiſper). This gentle breathing is 
prompted by autumn, and by the pleaſures of 
ſociety, to which theſe birds ſeem much at- 
tached, | 

About the end of autumn, the wagtails form 
into larger bodies. In the evening they deſcend 
among the willows and ofiers, by fides of 
ſtreams and rivers, where they call thofe which 
paſs, and together make a noiſy wrangling till 
duſs. In the clear mornings of October they 
ly ſometimes very high, and vociferate inceſ- 


Belon. 


ſantly 
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ſantly to each other. Then is the time when 
they migrate into other climates “. M. de 
Maillet ſays that, in this ſeaſon, prodigious 
numbers of them drop in Egypt, and that the 
people dry them in the ſand to preſerve them 
for eating f. M. Adanſon mentions that they 
are {cen in winter at Senegal, with the ſwallows 
and quails, but only during that ſeaſon. 

The white wagtail is common through the 
whole of Europe, as far as Sweden, and is found 
too, as we have juſt noticed, in Africa and in 
Alta. The one which M. Sonnerat brought to us 
from the Philippines is the ſame with that of 
Europe. That brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope by Commerſon differed not from the va- 
riety delineated Pl. Enl. fig. 2. No. 652, ex- 
cept that the white of its throat did not riſe on 
its head, nor ſo high on the ſides of the neck, 
and that the coverts of its wings are leſs varied, 
and do not form the two tranſverſe white lines. 


* © In the north of England it appears not in winter, 
and rarely even in the ſouth.” Willughby. © The white 
wagtails depart in autumn.“ Geſrer. 

* From Cairo to the ſea, all along the Nile, but chiefly 
near dwellings, are ſeen a great number of wagtails 
{ bergeronettes ou - lavandieres) of the blueiſh gray ſpecies, 
with a black half collar, ſhaped like a horſe-ſhoe. I could 
not be informed whether theſe birds remained the whole 


year in Egypt.” Note ſent from Cairo by M. Soniini. 
But 
3 
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But is not Olina miſtaken in aſſerting that the 
white wagtail is not ſeen in Italy, unleſs in au- 
tumn and winter? and is it likely that this bird 
ſpends the winter in that country, when it 


puſhes its migrations ſo far into much hotter 
climates*? [A] 


[A] Specific character of the White Wagtail, Motacilla 


Alla: * Its breaſt is black; its two lateral tail quills divided 
obliquely with white.“ 


3. 
Uccelleria, p. 51, 
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ox BERGERETTES. 


THE GRAY BERGERONETTE. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Motacilla Cinerea, Gmel. & Briff. 
The Cinereous Wagtail, Lath. 


E have ſeen that the lavandiere, or white 
wagtail, conſiſts of a fingle ſpecies, that 
admits only of a {light variety; but the family 
of the bergeronettes includes three very diſtin& 
ſpecies, and all of them live in our fields with- 
out aſſociating or breeding together. Not to 
interfere with the received names, we ſhall de- 
nominate them he gray bergeronette, the ſpring 
bergeronette, and the yellow bergeronette ; and we 
ſhall, in a ſeparate article, notice the foreign 
birds related to theſe. | 
The fort of attachment which theſe birds 
ſhew to flocks; their habits of following them 
; jy 
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in the meadows, and of fluttering amidſt 
cattle, while theſe are feeding*, and ſometimes 
even alighting on the backs of cows and ſheep ; 
their familiarity with the herdſman, whom they 
attend with confidence and ſecurity, and give 
notice of the approach of the wolf, or of the 
bird of rapine: all theſe circumſtances have 
procured them an appellation ſuited to this paſ- 
toral life T. The companion of innocent and 
peaceful men, the bergeronette diſplays that at- 
tachment to our ſpecies, which would unite to 
us moſt animals, were they not repulſed by our 
barbarity, and the apprehenſion of becoming 
our victims. In the le ſhepherdeſs love pre- 
dominates above fear; no bird at liberty in the 
fields appears ſo tame : it allows one to gain 
nearer and nearer it, and ſeems not to avoid the 
fowler Y. i 

It feeds on flies during the ſummer months; 
but after the froſts have deſtroyed the winged 
inſects, and eonfined the cattle to their ſtalls, 
they retire to the brooks, and there paſs almoſt 


* « When theſe birds follow the herds, they are the 
ſpies, or rather the ſentinels, of the keeper; for they give 
notice when they deſcry a wolf, or a ravenous bird.” — Note 
communicate by M. Guys. 

+ The word bergeronette, or bergerette, 6gnifie a little 
lhepherdeſs, 


+ Belon. $ Salerne. 


13 


the 
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the whole of the ſevere ſeaſon. At leaſt, ths 
moſt of them continue with us during the win. 
ter: the yellow her geronette is more uniformly iz 


tionary: the gray is leſs common in that ſeaſon, 


All the bergeronettes are ſmaller than the white 
wagtail, and their tail is proportionally longer, 
Belon was well acquainted only with the yelloy 
one, and appears to indicate the gray berger. 


nette by the appellation of another kind of ly. 
vandiere. 


The upper fide of the gray bergeronette is 
gray, or cinereous ; the under fide of its body 
white, with a brown bar, or half collar, on the 


neck : the tail is blackiſh, with white on the 
outer quills : the great quills of the wings are 
brown ; the others blackiſh, and fringed with 
white, like the coverts. . 


They build about the end of April, com- 
monly on a willow near the ground, and ſhe 
tered from rains. They breed twice a yean 
The ſecond hatch is late; for their neſts ate 
found even in September; which could never 
happen to a family of birds that migrate, and are 
obliged to educate their young before the win- 
ter. However, thoſe of the firſt hatch, and the 
pairs which have more diligently diſcharged 
their office, ſpread through the fields in the 
months of July and Auguſt ; whereas the white 
CE  wagtall 
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wagtails ſeldom flock, except when they migrate 
about the end of September and in October *. 
The bergeronette, which is conſtitutionally the 
friend of man, will not become his ſlave, and 
it dies in the cage. It loves fociety, and cannot 


hear cloſe confinement; but, if left looſe in a 


room during winter, it will ſurvive, and will 
catch flies, and pick up the crumbs of bread 9. 
Sometimes it alights on board ſhips, becomes fa- 
miliar with the ſailors, continues with them in 
the voyage, and never leaves them till their ar- 
rival at the port J. But ſuch facts may perhaps 
be aſcribed to the white wagtail, which roams 
more than the bergeronette, and which, in paſſ- 
ing the ſeas, is apt to loſe its way. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Gray Bergeronette, Meta- 
cilla Cinerea : It is cinereous gray, below white; a taw- 
ny ſtripe on the breaſt ( in the male); the tail black: the 


greateſt part of the two outermoſt tail quills is white.” It 
is unknown in Britain. 


* Belon. h 
+ Geſner and Schwenckfeld. | 
+ © On the 8th of June we were off the coaſts of Sicily, 


twelve or fifteen leagues from land. We caught on the 


veſſel a bergeronette : we ſet it at liberty, but it ſtill continued 
with us. Food and drink were ſet for it on one of the 
windows, to which it regularly came for its meal. It faith- 
fully accompanied us till we were cloſe on the iſle of Can- 
dia: it quitted us when we had entered the port of 
Sonda. Note communicated by H. de Manoncour, 
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SPRING BERGERONETTE 


SECOND SPECIES 


Motacilla Flava, Linn. Oe. Mull. Kram. Friſ. Ray. 
Sylvia Flavia, Nein. 
Motacilla Verna, Bri}. 


The Yellow Wagtail, Penn. Will. Edu. & Lath, * 

WM bergeronette is the firſt that is ſeen in 

the meadows and fields, where it neſtles 
among the green corn. Scarcely indeed does it 
diſappear in the winter, unleſs during the moſt 
ſevere colds: it commonly haunts, like the yel- 
low kind, the ſides of brooks, and ſprings 
which never freeze. The epithets beſtowed on 
theſe birds ſeem improper ; for the following 
ſpecies has leſs yellow than the preſent. That 
colour is diftinCt only on the rump and belly; 
but, in the ſpring bergeronette, all the up- 


per and fore parts of the body are of a fine yel- 
low; and there is a ſtreak of the ſame on the 


In German, Bach-Steltze (brook-ſtilts), Gelbruſlige (yel- 
low-breaſt), Irlin, Gelber Sticherlingy Gelbe-W * 
Steltze (yellow-wei Shing-brook-ſtilts). 


| wing) 
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wing, at the fringe of the middle coverts. All 
the mantle is of a dull olive, which alſo borders 
the eight quills of the tail, whoſe ground co-. 
Jour is blackiſh : the two outer ones are more 
than half white : thoſe of the wings are brown, 
with their outer edge whitiſh ; and the third of 
thoſe neareſt the body reaches, when the wing 
i; cloſed, as far as the longeſt of the great quills; 
z character which we have already noticed in 
the white wagtail. The head is cinereous; the 
crown tinged with olive: above the eye there 
is a line, which is white in the female, and 
yellow in the male; which is diſtinguiſhed alſo. 
by blackiſh ſtreaks, more or leſs frequent, form- 
ing a creſcent under the throat, and alſo ſprin- 
kled above the knees. When the male is in 
ſeaſon, he runs and turns round his female, 
briſtling up the feathers on his back in an odd 
ſort of way, but which undoubtedly expreſſes 
the fire of his paſſion. Their hatch is ſome- 
times late, but commonly productive. They 
breed often under the banks of rivulets, and 
ſometimes in the midſt of corn before harveſt“. 
They frequent, in autumn, the herds of cattle, 
xe the other bergeronettes, The ſpecies is 
common in England, in France , and ſeems to 


of Willughby. Edwards. 
+ Edwards. | 


Vol. V. 8 ol 
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be ſpread through the whole of Europe, as far 
as Sweden“. We have found, in ſeveral ſub. 
jects, the hind nail to be longer than the great 
fore toe; an obſervation which Edwards and 
Willughby had made before, and which contra. 
dicts the axiom of the nomenclators, who af. 
ſume it as a generic character of theſe bird, 
that this nail and this toe are equal f. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Flava : It 
breaſt and belly are yellow; its two lateral tail quills parted 


obliquely by white. Its egg is lead coloured, variegated 
with yellowiſh ſpots.” 


* Linnzus. + Briſſon. 
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YELLOW BERGERONETTE. 


THIRD SPECIES, 


Motacilla Boarula, Gel. 

Motacilla Flava, Briſ. 

The Yellow Wagtail, Alb. | 

The Gray Wagtail, Edw. Penn. Will. & Lath.* 


WH the white wagtails depart in au- 
tumn, the bergeronettes come near our 
dwellings, ſays Geſner, and appear even in the 
midſt of the villages. This habit belongs eſpe- 
cally to the yellow kind f: it then procures its 
ſubliſtence beſide the margins of perennial 
prings, and ſhelters itſelf beneath the ſhelving 
banks of rivulets. It finds its ſituation ſo com- 
fortable, that it even warbles in that torpid 
kaſon, unleſs the cold be exceſſive. This is a 
oft whiſpered ſong, like the autumnal notes of 
the white wagtail, and very different from the 
brill cry which it utters in riſing into the air, 


In Italian, Coda-tremota Gialla ; in German, Kleine 
bach Stelize (little brook-ſtilts) : in Poliſh, Pliſta-Zolta. 
j Geſner, Aldrovandus, Olina, 
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We wagtail. It contains fix, ſeven, or eight 
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In the ſpring, it removes to breed in the mez« 
dows, or ſometimes in the copſes beneath z 
root, and near running water: the neſt i; 
placed on the ground, and built with dry herbe 
and mols, well lined with feathers, hair, or 
wool, and cloſer interwoven than that of the 


eggs, of a dirty white, ſpotted with yellowiſh, 
Alter the young are raiſed, and the meadows 
are mowed, the parents lead them. among the 
herds of cattle, 
Flies and gnats are then their food; for, when 
they haunt the ſides of ſtreams in winter, they 
ſubſiſt on worms, and alſo ſwallow little ſeeds. 
We found theſe, with fragments of caterpillars 
and a ſmall ſtone, in the gizzard of a yellow 
bergeronette, caught in the end of December 
The &/ophagus was dilated before its inſertion! 
the gizzard was muſcular, and lined with a dry 
wrinkled membrane, which had no adheſion; 
the inteſtinal tube was ten inches long, and 
without any cæcum, or gall bladder: the tongue 
was fringed at the end, as in all the bergerc4 
nettes: the hind nail was the longeſt. 

Of all the long tailed birds, the yellow lid 1 
ronette is moſt remarkable FI that character 
its tail is near four inches, and its body id, 


* Edwards. 3 
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only three and an half: its alar extent is eight 
inches ten lines: its head is gray; its mantle, 
s far as the rump, deep olive, on a gray 
ground; its rump yellow; the under ſide of its 
tail of a brighter yellow ; its belly and breaſt of 
z pale yellow in young ſubjects, ſuch as thoſe 
which Briſſon ſeems to have deſcribed ; but in 
adults they are of a rich brilliant yellow“: the 
throat is white: a {mall longitudinal whitiſh 
bar riſes at the bill, and paſſes over the eye: the 
plumage of the wings is of a brown gray, 
lightly fringed in ſome places with a white 
gray: there is ſome white at the origin of the 
middle quills, which forms a tranſverſe bar on 
the wing, when this is ſpread ; alſo, the exte- 
nor edge of the three neareſt the body is pale 
yellow, and of theſe three the firſt 1s almoſt as 
long as the largeſt quill : the outermoſt of thoſe 
of the tail is entirely white, except a black hol- 
low on the inſide: the next is white only 
within, and the third the ſame: the {1x others 
are blackiſh, Thoſe which have on the throat 
black ſpot, bearing a white bar under the 


Edwards.“ There is a diſtinction in the bergerette 
between the male and the female; the male being very 
elow under the belly, no bird more ſo.” Belon. 
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{ide the ſprings and rivulets in winter $. Lin- 
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cheek, are the males“. According to Belon, they 
yellow tint is alſo much more vivid: the ling 
of the eyebrows is equally yellow: and it i 
remarked that the colour of all theſe birds i 
more intenſe in winter after moulting. 
Edwards deſcribes this bird under the name 
of the gray water wagtail ; and Geſner appliz 
the epithets of fhake-tarl, beat-ley, which arg 
equivalent to /avanarere (waſher-woman ), 
fact, theſe bergeronettes frequent, no lefs often 
than the white wagtail, the brinks of water 
and pebbly brooks Þ ; and, fince they lodge in 
ſuch fituations during the winter, their haunt 
are even more conſtant. However, the greater 


part- of them migrate ; for they are more nu- 
merous among the cattle in autumn, than be- 


neus 

* Willughby defcribes only the female, and calls it the 

gray wagtail : and Albin, who gives two figures of this bird, 

only delineates the female twice; for neither of them ha 
black on its throat. 


+ Gleanings. An inaccurate denomination which orig 
nated with Willughby, who owns that he deſcribed only the 
female. 


+ Willughby. 


$ © In the month of Auguſt ſuch nume are caught, 
that hundreds are brought to town, although at other ſet- 
ſons they are rare, and cannot be got.” Belon. Adanſon 
found 
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zus and Friſch take no notice of this ſpecies ; 
rhether becauſe they confound it with the ſpring 
hergeronette, or becauſe only one of theſe oc- 
urs in the north of Europe [ A]. 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Boarula + © Above 
cinereous 3 below yellow; the whole of its firſt tail quill, 
and the inſide of the ſecond, white.“ It is frequent in En- 
gland; breeds in the northern part of the ifland, and ſhifts 
in winter to the ſouth. 


The Java bergeronette of Briſſon reſembles 
much this third ſpecies. 'The differences are 
ſight, or even vaniſh in comparing the de- 
ſcriptions; and we ſhall not heſitate to claſs 
them together *. 


found the yellow bergeronette in Senegal. © In this iſle 
(Goree) are many ſmall water-birds, woodcocks of ſeveral 
kinds, larks, thruſhes, ſea partridges, and common wag- 
tails, which are the ortolans of the country; being little 
pellets of fat, excellently flavoured.” Foyage to Senegal, 


p. 169. 


Above aſh brown, inclining to olive; below yellow; 
the lower part of the neck and the breaſt dirty gray, with 
a mixture of yellow on the breaſt 3 the outermoſt tail quill 
white; the two next white on the inſide, and at the tips.“ 
Iſctacilla Favenſis. Briſſon. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE BERGE 
RONET TES. 


J. 


THE BERGERONETTE FROM THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Motacilla Capenſis, Linn. Gmel. & Brifſ. 
The Cape Wagtail, Lath. Ind. 


T HE foreign bergeronettes reſemble {< 
cloſely thoſe of Europe, that we might 
readily ſuppoſe them to be derived from the 
ſame ſtock, and only modified by the influence 
of climate. The one from the Cape of Good 
Hope was brought by Sonnerat, and is the ſame 
which Briſſon deſcribes. A great brown man- 
tle, which terminates in black on the tail, andits 
two edges, joined below the tail by a brown ſcarl 
covers all the upper ſide of the body, which 1s 
as large as that of the white wagtail. All » 
under 
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under fide of the body is dirty white; a ſmall 
line of the ſame colour interſects the brown 
hood on the head, and paſſes from the bill to 
the eye. Of the quills of the tail the eight 
middle ones are entirely black: the exterior on 
each fide are broad- ſcalloped with white: the 
wing appears brown, when cloſed ; but, on 
ſpreading it, the half of its length is white. [A! 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Capenſis : * It 
is brown ; below whitiſh ; a brown ſtripe on its breaſt; its 
excbrows white; its lateral tail quills obliquely white.” 


— en EC GT.” RETICI. O3 nat 


II. 


THE LITTLE BERGERONET TE 
FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Motacilla Afra, Gmel. | 
The African Wagtail, Laib. 


THERE are two characters which oblige us 
to ſeparate this bird from the preceding. 
1. The ſize; this one being only five inches, 
of which the tail occupies two and an half. 
2, The colour of the belly, which 1s entirely 
yellow, except the inferior coverts, which are 
white : 


PPP 
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white: a ſmall black bar paſſes over the eye 
and ſtretches beyond it: all the mantle is of 
yellowiſh brown : the bill is broad at its baſe, 
and grows thinner at the middle, and more in. 
flated at the tip: it is black, as are alſo the wingy 
and the legs: the toes are very long; and Son. 
nerat, who brought it, obſerves that the hind 
nail is larger than the reſt: he obſerves too, that 
this ſpecies reſembles much the following, which 
he has alſo communicated, and which is per- 
haps the ſame, varied only by the difference of 
climate between the Cape and the Moluccas, 


tl uh. * "Y 
— 
— 
. 
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THE BERGERONETTE OF THE ISLAND 
OF TIMOR. 


' -Motacilla Flava, Far. Lath. Il. 
The 'Timor Wagtail, Lath. Syn. 


AS in the preceding, its body is yellow: 
there is a ftreak of the ſame colour on the eye: 
the upper ſide of its head and body is cinereous 
gray: the great coverts are tipped with white, 
and form a bar of the ſame colour on the 
Wing; 
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wing, which is black, as well as the tail and the 
bill: the legs are pale red: the hind. nail is 
twice as long as the reſt : the bill, as in the pre- 
ceding, is at firſt broad, then thin, and after- 
wards ſwelled: the tail is twenty-ſeven lines, 
and exceeds the wings eighteen lines; and the 
bird ſhakes it continually, like the European 
wagtails. 


. ——W2W02ñ—— 
IV. 
Tut BERGERONETTE FROM MAD RAS. 


Motacilla Maderaſpatenſis, Gmel. 
Motacilla Maderaſpatana, Bri/. 
The Pied Wagtail, Lath. 


RAY firſt noticed this ſpecies, and from him 
Briſſon has drawn his deſcription * ; but nei- 
ther of them mentions the ſize, Its colours con- 
ſiſt of black and white: the head, the throat, 
the neck, and all the back, including the wings, 
are black: all the quills of the tail are white, 
except the two middle ones; theſe are black, 


* © Black (male, cinereous (female); belly white; a 
bricht white longitudinal bar on the wings; the two mid- 
ile tail quills black; the lateral ones black.” Brifn. 


and 
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and rather ſhorter than the reſt, which make, 

l the tail forked ; the belly is white: the bill, the 

Fi legs, and nails are black. Every part that iz 
1 black in the male, is gray in the female, 
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FIGO. EATERS. 


X 
LEs FiGUIERS, bs 


HESE birds are of a prays eo hos to 
that of the fig-peckers, and reſemble theſe 
in : their principal characters. Their bill is 
ſtraight, lender, and very acute, with.two ſmall 
ſcallops near the extremity of the upper man- 
dible; a property Which theychave in common 
with the tanagres, in hien aer the bill is 
much thicker and ſhorter. The noſtrils of the 
ho-eaters are uncovered, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from the titmies ; the angle of their hind 
nail is arched, whe Teparates them from the 
larks ; and therefore. EP me e by 
themſelves. 7 
We are acquainted Fa ive 5 of 865 
eaters in the hot countries of the old continent, 
and twenty- nine in theſe of Ametica: theſe 
differ from the former in the ſhape of the tail, 
which is regularly tapered in the ſpecies that 
inhabit the old continent, but notched at the 
end in the natives. of America, and almoſt fork- 
ec, the two middle quills being ſhorter than the 
others; : 
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half: the head and all the upper ſide of the 
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others; and that character is ſufficient to de. 
cide to what continent they belong. We hall 
begin with thoſe of the old. 
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GREEN AND YELLOW FIG-EATER. 


Lx Ficvier VERT & Jauxx, Buff. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Motacilla Tiphia, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Tiphia, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Bengalenſis, Bri. 

The Green Indian Fly-catcher, Edw. 
The Green Indian nets Lath. Syn. 


HIS bird is four inches and eight lines 
in length; its bill ſeven lines, its tail 
twenty lines, and its legs ſeven lines and an 


body are of an olive green ; the under fide of 
the body yellowiſh : the ſuperior coverts of the 
wings are of a deep brown, with two tranſverſe 
white bars: the quills of the wings and thoſe 
of the tail are of the fame green with the back : 
the bill, the legs, and the nails are blackiſh, - 
art” 45 Edwards 


— 2 
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Edwards deſcribes this bird as brought from 


Bengal, and terms it a fy-catcher, though its 
hill indicates a quite different genus. Linnzus 
is alſo miſtaken in reckoning it a wagtail /mo- 
jacil/a) ; for the tails of the fig- eaters are much 


ſhorter. A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Tiphia : * It 
js green; below yellowiſh ; the wings black; two white 
bars.” 


ER 
G 
SECOND SPECIES, 


Motacilla Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel. 

Sylvia Madagaſcarienſis, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Madagaſcarienſis Minor, Brif. 
The White-eyed Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


N the iſland of Madagaſcar this bird is known 
by the name Z7cheric : it was tranſported 
into the iſle of France, where it is called white- 
ge, on account of a ſmall white membrane en- 
circling its eyes. It is ſmaller than the preced- 


ing, being only three inches and eight lines in 
; length, 
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length, and its other dimenſions proportional: 
its head, the upper ſide of its neck, its back, 
and the Cuperior coverts of its wings, are of an 
olive green: its throat and the inferior covert 
of its tail are yellow: the upper fide of itz 
body is whitiſh : the quills of the wings are of 
a light brown, and bordered with olive green 
on their outer margin; the two quills in the 
middle of the tail are of the ſame olive green 
with the upper ſide of the body: the other 
quills of the tail are brown, and edged with 
olive green: the bill is dun gray: the legs and 
nails are cinereous. The Viſcount Querhoent, 
who obſerved this bird in the iſle of. France, 
ſays that it is not timid, yet ſeldom: viſits the 


ſettlements ; - that it flies in flocks, and feeds on 
| | inſects. [ai 


CAT] Specific character of the Motacilla Madagaſcarienſs : 
e Ft is olive brown: its head rufous; its throat white ; 
its breaſt tawny ; its belly rufaus brown.” 
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THE 
UT TTL ST EDOK 
THIRD deln 


Sylvia Borbonica, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula Borbonica, Br:/./ 
The Bourbon Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS bird is called the Little Simon in the 
iſland of Bourbon, though it is not a na- 
tive of that place, and muſt have been tranſ- 
ported thither; for we are informed by people 
of veracity, and particularly by Commerſon, 
that there exiſted no kind of quadrupeds or birds 
in the iſlands of Bourbon and France, when 
the Portugueſe firſt diſcovered them. Theſe 
llands appear to be the points of a continent 
which has been ſwallowed up, and almoſt their 
whole ſurface is covered with volcanic pro- 
ductions; ſo that at preſent they are ſtocked 
only with animals that have been carried to 
them, | 
This bird is exactly of the ſame ſize with the 
preceding : the upper ſide of its body is of a 
light ſlate colour; the under ſide white gray; 
the throat white ; the great. quills of the tail 
Vol. V. — deep 
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deep brown, edged on one fide. with a ſlate co- 
lour : the bill is brown, acute, and lender; 
the legs gray, and the eyes black: the females, 
and even the young ones, have nearly the ane 
plumage as the males. They are very nume. 
rous in every part of the iſland of Bourbon, 
where the Viſcount Querhoent obſerved them: 
They uſually breed in September, and lay three 
or four eggs, probably ſeveral times in the | 
courſe of the year. They build on ſingle trees, 
and even in orchards: the neſt is formed of 
dry herbs, and lined with hair: the eggs are 
blue. Theſe birds will allow a perſon to get 
very near them; they fly always in flocks, and 
feed on inſects and - ſmall ſoft fruits. When 
they ſee a partridge running along the ground, 
a hare; or a cat; &c. they flutter round it, 
making a peculiar cry; and hence they dire& 
the Fowler to his mou. 147 

[A] Specific an of che Sylvia F Lath.;: 
lt is brown gray; below yellowiſh gray ; the quills of } 
the wings and of the tail edged with ur bf 1 


— by 
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| THR 
BLUE FIG-EAT E R. 
LE FIOCUfER BLEU, Buff, 


FOURTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Mauritiana, Ginel. 
Sylvia Mauritiana, Lath. Ind: 
The Maurice Wan, Lath. Sn. 


rs ſpecies has not been noticed by any 
naturaliſt, and is probably a native of 
Madagaſcar, The male ſeems to differ in no- 
ting from the female, except that its tail is a 
light degree longer, and the upper ſide of its 
body has a tinge of blue mixed with the whitiſh. 
The head and all the upper ſide of the body are 
cf a blueiſh cinereous: the quills of the wings 
nd of the tail are blackiſh, edged with white : 

le bill and legs are blueiſh. [A! 


specific character of the Motacilla Mauritiana : 
t is blue gray; below white; the quills of the wings 
ud tail black, edged with white,” 


Ty THE 


male, and the two others only varieties ariſſ 


figure 1. is the leaſt “. 
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SENEGAL FIG-E AT FEI 
FIFTH SPECIES. 


E conceive that the three birds deling 
ated No. 582. Pl. Enl. are the ſan 
ſpecies ; of which the ſpotted fig-eater is tl 


from age Or ſex, They are all very ſmall, b 


The ſpotted fig-eater +, No. 2, is ſcarcely fo 
inches long, of which the tail occupies two 
it is tapered, and the two middle quills are t 
longeſt : all theſe tail quills are brown, fring 
with ruſty white; ſo are alſo the great quil 
of the wings. The plumage of the wing 
and of the back and head, is black, edge 
with light rufous : the rump is deeper rufou 
and the fore part of the body is white. 

The two others differ from this, but reſeny 


* Sylvia Rufigaſtra, Lath. 


+ Motacilla Undata, Gmel. 
Sylvia Undata, Lath. Ind. 
The Undated Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


6 
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le each other. The fig-eater (figure 3)“ has 
ot its tail tapered : it is light brown, and pro- 
ortionally ſhorter than the body: the upper 
ide of the head and body is brown: the wing 
; blackiſh brown, fringed on the quills, and 
ndated on! the coverts with a ruſty brown: the 
ore part of the body 1s of a light yellow, and 
here is a little white under the eyes. 

The fig-eater (figure 1) .is ſmaller than the 
ther two : all its plumage is nearly the ſame 
4 that of figure 3, except the fore part of the 
body, which is not light yellow, but aurora 
red, | 
We have already ſeen that, in ſome ſpecies 
of the genus of fig-eaters, there are ſome indi- 
nduals whoſe colours vary conſiderably. 

We preſume likewiſe, that the three other 
birds of No. 584. Pl. Enl. are of the ſame iden- 
tical ſpecies 3 of which the firſt appears to be 
the male T, and the two others varieties of age 
r ſex f; the third, particularly, ſeems to be a 


* Motacilla Flaveſcens, Gmel. 


Sylvia Flaveſcens, Lath. Ind. 

The Citron-bellied Warbler, Lath. Syn, 
+ Motacilla Fuſcata, Gmel. 

Sylvia Fuſcata, Lath. Ind. 

The Duſky Warbler, Lath. Syn. 
+ Motacilla Subflava, Gmel. 

Sylvia Subflava, Larh. Ind. 

The Flaxen Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


3 13 female. 
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female, In all the three, the head and upper 

ſide of the body are brown; the under ſide 
gray, with a flaxen tint of various extent and 
intenſity ; the bill 1s brown, and the legs ye, 
low. 


— — — . —— — öꝙr◻n 
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WE ſhall now proceed to enumerate the ſpe, 
cies of fig-eaters that are found in America, 
They are in general larger than thoſe of the 
ancient continent, We have already noticed 
their diſtinguiſhing character, and we can only 
ſubjoin ſome details with regard to their habits, 
They are of a wandering diſpoſition ; they paſs 
the ſummer in Carolina, or even ſo far north as 
Canada, and return to the warmer regions ta 
breed and raiſe their young. They inhabit the 
cleared grounds and the cultivated ſpots : they | 
perch on ſmall ſhrubs, and feed on inſeQs and 
ripe tender fruits, ſuch as thoſe of the bananas, 
of the mangroves, and of the fig-trees, which 
are not natives of that climate, but were trank- 
ported thither ; they enter the gardens to peck 
them, and hence their name: however, they on 
the whole eat more inſects than fruits; for, if 
theſe are hard, they cannot break them, 


THE 


SPOTTED FIG-EATER. 


Lx FieviER TACUETE, Buff: 


FIRST SPECIES. 


Ficedula Canadenſis, Brig. 


mer, but makes only a ſhort ſtay, and 


does not breed there: its ordinary reſidence is 


in Guiana, and other parts of South America. 
Its warble is pleaſant, and much like that of the 
linnet. 


The head Fs all che upper ſide of its body 
are of a fine yellow, with reddiſh ſpots on the 


lower part of the neck, and on the breaſt and 


des: the upper ſurface of its body, and the ſu- 
perior coverts of its wings, are of an olive 


green: the quills of its wings are brown, and 
elged exteriorly with the ſame green: the 
quills of the tail are brown, and bordered with 
yellow : the bill, the legs, and the nails are 


blackiſh. 


A variety of this ſpecies, or perhaps the fe- 


male, is repreſented i in the ſame plate; for it 


5 from the other only becauſe the upper 


1 4 ſide 


HIS bird is ſeen in Cahada during dnn 
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ſide of the head is, like the body, of an olive 


green: but theſe differences are inſufficient to 
torm a ſeparate ſpecies, 


THE 


REP-HEADED FIG-EATER. 


4 


LE Ficviek A TRTE Rovce, By. 


SECOND SPECIES. 


Motacilla Petechia, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Petechia, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula Erythrocephalus, Brif. 
The Yellow Red-poll, Edo. 


The Red-headed Warbler, Penn. Oy Lath. 


THE crown of the head is of a beautiful 
red: all the upper ſide of the body is 
olive green ; the under fide of a fine yellow, 
with red ſpots on the breaſt and belly: the 
wings and tail are brown : the bill is black, and 
the legs are reddiſh, The female has no dil- 
ference from the male, except that its coloursare 
not ſo bright. It is a folitary, tranſient bird: 
it arrives in Pennſylvania in the month of 
March, but does not breed there ; it . 
| the 
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the brakes, ſeldom perches on large trees, and it 


feeds on the inſects which it finds on the 
rubs. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Petechia : © It is 
olive; below yellow, with yellow red drops; has a red 


cap.“ 


THE 
WHITE-THROATED FIG-EATER. 


Lt FiGUVIER A GoRGe BLANCHE, Buff. 


THIRD SPECIES, 


Motacilla Albicollis, Gmel. 

Sylvia Albicollis, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Dominicenſis, Br:Y. 

The Saint Domingo Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS bird is found in St. Domingo. In 
the male, all the upper ſurface of the bo- 
dy, and the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings, 
are of an olive green: the ſides of the head and 
throat are whitiſh: the lower part of the neck 
and breaſt is yellowiſh, with ſmall red ſpots: 
the reſt of the upper ſide of the body is yellow: 
the great ſuperior coverts, and the quills of the 
. 
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wings, and thoſe of the tail, are brown, and 
edged with olive yellow : the bill, the legs, and 
ny" are brown gray. 
| The female differs not from the male, except 
that the. green on the upper part of the neck is 
mixed with cinereous. 
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YELLOW-THROATED FIG-EATER. 
LE FiGvIER A GORGE Jaune, Buf. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Ludoviciana, Gmel. 

i Sylvia Ludoviciana, Lath. Ind. 

q Ficedula Ludoviciana, Brif}. 

{1 The Louiſiane Warbler, Lath, Syn. 


| \HIS bird is a native of Louiſiana and of 
Saint Domingo. In the male, the head 
abs all the upper fide of the body are of a fine 
olive green, which is lightly tinged with yel- 
lowiſh on the back: the ſides of the head are 
of a dilute cinereous : the throat, the lower 
part of the neck, and the breaſt, are of a fine 
yellow, 
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yellow, with ſmall-reddiſh ſpots on the breaſt : 
the reſt of the under fide of the body is of a 
yellowiſh white: the ſuperior coverts of the 
wings are blueiſh, and terminated with white, 
which forms two croſs white bars on each: the 
quills of the wings are of a blackiſh brown, and 
edged exteriorly with blueiſh cinereous, and 
white within ; the three firſt quills on each 
ide have alſo a white ſpot on the extremity of 
their inſide ; the upper mandible is brown; the 
lower gray; the legs and nails aſh-colouted. 

The plumage of the female is the ſame with 
that of the male, wy there are no red ſpots on 
the breaſt, | 

We cannot help e that Briſſon has 
confounded this bird with the prne-creeper of 
Edwards, which is indeed a fig-eater, but dif- 


ferent from the preſent, We ſhall notice it af- 
terwards, 
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THE 
GREEN AND WHITE FIG-EATER, 
LI Fiovitx VerT & BLANC, Buff. 


FIFTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Chloroleuca, Gmel. 
Sylvia Chloroleuca, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula Dominicenſis Minor, Briſſ. 


The Green and White Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS is alſo a native of Saint Domingo, 

The head and the under ſide of the neck 
are of a yellowiſh aſh colour in the male; the 
ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings, and all the 
upper ſide of the body, olive green; the throat 
and all the under ſide of the body yellowiſh 


white; the great ſuperior coverts of the wings 


and the quills brown, -and edged with yellowiſh 
green; the quills of the tail of an exceeding 
deep olive green : the lateral ones have, on their 
inſide, a yellow ſpot, that is broader the more 
they are exterior : the bill, the legs, and nails 
are brown gray. 


In the female the colours are fainter, which 
is the only difference. 
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THE 
ORANGE-THROATED FIG-EATER. 
Le FiGUIER A GorRGE ORANGEE, Bf. 


SIXTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Auricollis, Gmel. 

Sylvia Auricollis, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Canadenſis Major, Briſſ. 

The Orange-throated Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


RISSON terms this the Canada Fig- 
eater ; but, probably, like the reſt of the 
genus, it is only a bird of paſſage in that cli- 
mate. The head, the upper ſide of the neck, 
the back, and the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the 
wings, are of an olive green; the rump, and 
the great ſuperior coverts of the wings, cinere- 
ous ; the throat, the lower part of the neck, and 
the breaſt, orange ; the belly, pale yellow ; the 
lower belly, and the legs, whitiſh ; the quills of 
the wings brown, and edged exteriorly with 
cinereous : the two middle quills of the tail are 
cinereous: all the reſt are white within, and 
| blackiſh on the outſide, and at the tip. 
There is no difference in the plumage be- 
| tween the male and the female, except that the 
colours in the latter are leſs vivid. 
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THE 


CINEREOUS-HEADED FIG-EATER, 


Le FicvieR A TETE CENDREE, Buf, 


SEVENTH S$SPECIES, 


Motacilla Maculoſa, Gmel. 

Sylvia Maculoſa, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula Pennſylvanica Nævia, Brif. 
The Yellow-rumped Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


FI HIS bird was ſent from Pennſylvania to 

England, and Edwards calls it the Te. 
low-rumped Flycatcher : he has very improperly 
given the appellation of Flycatcher to all the 
fig-eaters that he has deſcribed and delineated, 
In the preſent, the crown and ſides of the head 
are cinereous : the upper ſurface of the neck 
and the back are of an olive green, ſpotted with 
black : the throat, the breaſt, and the rump, 
are of a fine yellow, with black ſpots on the 
breaſt : the ſuperior coverts of the wings are of 
a deep aſh colour, and termigated with white, 
which forms two tranſverſe white bars on each 
wing: the quills of the wing are deep cinere- 
ous, edged with white: the two middle quills 
of the tail are black ; the others are e 

- W 
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with a great white ſpot on the inſide: the bill, 
the legs, and the nails are brown, 


THE 


BROWN FIG-EATER. 


LE Ficuitr BRUN, Buff. 


EIGHTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Fuſcenſis, Gmel. 
Sylvia Fuſcenſis, Lath. Ind. 
Ficedula Jamaicenſis, Briſſ. 
Muſcicapa Pallidè-Fuſca, Ray. 
Luſcinia Muſcicapa Pallide-Fuſca, Klein. 


IR Hans Sloane is the firſt who mentions 
this bird, which he found in the cultivated 
parts of Jamaica, and which he calls VJorm- 
eater, The head, the throat, all the upper fide 
of the body, the wings and the tail, are light 
brown : the under ſide of the body is variegated 
with the ſame colours as the plumage of the, 


larks, This is all that author ſays on the ſub- 
ject. [A] 8 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Fuſcenfss : 6 Tt 
ij duſkiſh 3 below variegated with blackiſh and rufous gray z 
the bill, the throat, and a bar at the eyes, brown.“ 
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THE 
BLACK-CHEEKED FIG-EATER. 


LE FICUIER AUX Jovzs Nor RESs, Buff, 


NINTH SPECIES. 


Turdus-Trichas, Linn. & Gm el, 

Sylvia-T richas, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Mary'anlica, Brifſ. 

The Maryland Yellow-throat, Edu. | 
The Yellow-breaſted Warbler, Penn. & Latb. 


E are indebted to Edwards for the ac. 

count of this bird. It inhabits Penn- 
ſylvania, and frequents the ſmall woods that are 
watered by rills, at the ſides of which it is com- 
monly found, It only ſpends the ſummer in 
that climate, and diſappears before the winter; 
which ſhews that this fig-eater, like the others, 
is only a bird of paſſage in thoſe parts of North 
America. 

The ſides of its head are of a fine black, and 
the crown is reddiſh brown: the upper ſide of 
the neck, the back, the rump, and the wings are 
of a deep olive green; the throat and breaſt of 
a fine yellow; the reſt of the under ſide of the 
body pale yellow: the bill and legs are brown. 
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THE 
YELLOW: SPOTTED FIG-EATER. 
Ls FicuiER TACHETE DE JAUNE, Buff. 


TENTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Tigrina, Gmel. 

«Sylvia Tigrina, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Canadenſis Fuſca, Bri _ 

The Spotted Yellow Flycatcher, Edw. Penn. & Lath: 


E borrow the deſcription of this bird alſs 

from Edwards. Both the male and fe- 
male were caught at ſea eight or ten leagues off 
dunt Domingo, in the month of November, 
and brought to England by the ſame ſhip. The 
author obſerves properly that theſe are migra- 
tory birds, and were then on their paſſage from 
North America to the iſland of Saint Do- 
mingo. 

The head and all the upper fide of the body 
re olive: above the eyes there is a yellow bar; 
the throat, the lower part of the neck, the breaſt, 
ad the inferior coverts of the wings, of a fine 
yellow, with little black ſpors : the belly and the 
legs are of a pale yellow, without ſpots; the wings 
ud tail of a dull olive green: there is a long 
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vrhite ſpot on the ſuperior coverts of che wing 
and the lateral quills of the tail are white g 
half of their length. | 

The female has no difference from the mul 
exeept that the breaſt is whitiſh, with bro 
ſpots; and that the olive green of the upp 
ſurface of the body is not ſo gloſſy. Bri 
has taken the female for another ſpecies, wii 
he has termed he brown fig-eater of Saint I 
mingo. 


THE 
BROWN AND YELLOW FIG EAR 
Le FicviER BRUN & JAUNE, Buff, 


ELEVENTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Trochilus. 

Motacilla Acredula, Linn. | 
Ficedula Carolinenſis, Briſs 
CEnanthe Fuſco-lutea Minor, Ray. 
The Yellow Titmouſe, Cate/by. 
The Yellow Wren, Edu. 

The Scotch Wren, Penn. & Latb. 


HIS bird is found in Jamaica, Sl 
and Brown have both deſcribed it, 


Edwards has given a coloured figure under! 
8 un 
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name of Yellow Wren, which is improper, Cateſ- 
by and Klein have fallen into another miſtake, 
reckoning it a titmouſe. It breeds in Carolina, 
but does not continue there during the winter : 
the head, all the upper ſurface of the body, the 
wings, and the tail, are of a greeniſh brown : 
there are two ſmall bars on each fide of the 
head : all the under ſurface of the body is of a 
fine yellow: the ſuperior coverts of the wings 
are terminated with green and light olive, 
which forms two oblique bars in each : the 
quills of the wings are edged exteriorly with 
yellow; the bill and legs are black “. 


* This bird, which ſeems to be only a variety of the yel- 
low wren, breeds in North Carolina, and retires in winter 


to Jamaica. It occurs alſo in moſt parts of Europe, from 
India to Kamtſchatka. | 
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ing the Pzne-creeper of Cateſby from that of 


there is a ſmall black bar on each ſide of the 
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TRE -: 


PINE FI G-EAT ER. 


LE FIGUIER DEs SAPINS, Buff, 


TWELFTH SPECIES 


Certhia-Pinus, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Pinus, Lath. Ind. 
Parus Americanus, Bri/ſ: 


The Pine Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


E RDS calls this bird the Pine-creeper 
but it does not belong to that genus, though 
it creeps on the pines in Carolina and Penn- 
ſylvania. The bill of the creepers, it is well 
known, is bent like a ſickle ; whereas it is 
ſtraight in this bird, which reſembles the ſig- 
eaters ſo much in every other reſpect, that it 
ought to be claſſed with them. Catefby i is alſo 
miſtaken in ranging it with the titmice, pro- 
bably becauſe, like theſe, it creeps on trees. 
Briſſon has committed an overſight in ſeparat- 


Edwards. 
The head, the throat, and all the under fide 


of the body, are of a very beautiful yellow : 
7 7 | head: | 


* 
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head: the upper part of the neck, and all the 
upper ſurface of the body, are of a yellow green 
or ſhining olive, which is ſtill more bright 
on the rump : the wings and tail are of a blueiſh 
iron colour : the ſuperior coverts are terminated 
with white, which forms on each wing two 
tranſverſe white bars : the bill is black, and the 
los are of a yellowiſh brown. 

The female 1s entirely brown. 

This bird appears in Carolina in winter, 
where Cateſby tells us that it ſearches on the 
deciduous trees for inſets. It is alſo ſeen dur- 
ing ſummer in the northern provinces. Bartram 
informed Edwards, in a letter, that it arrives in 
Pennſylvania in the month of April, and con- 
tinues all the ſummer : however, he confeſſes 
that he never ſaw its neſt. It lives on the in- 
ſects that lodge on the leaves, and in the buds 
of trees. [A] | 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia-Pinus : © Tt is 
jellow ; above olive; its wings blue, with two white bars. 
|: 5 four and a half inches long; its tail forked.” 
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THE 


BLACK-COLLARED FIG-EATER, 
LE FiGUIER A CRAVATTE NOIRE, Buf, 
THIRTEENTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Virens, Gmel, 

Sylvia Virens, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica Gutture Nigro, Briſ: 
The Black-throated Green Flycatcher, Ed. 
The Green Warbler, Penn. &' Lath. | 


HIS fig-eater was ſent from Pennſylvania 

by Bartram to Edwards : it is a bird of 

paſſage in that climate, where it arrives in April, 

and advances northwards, and in September it 

returns again to the ſouth. It feeds on infects, 
like all the others of this genus. 

The crown of the head, all the upper ſurface 
of the body, and the {mall ſuperior coverts of the 
wings, are of an olive green: the ſides of the 
head and neck are of a fine yellow; the throat, 
and-under ſurface of the neck, black, whici} 
forms a ſort of collar of that colour; the breaſt 
is yellowiſh ; the reſt of the under fide of the 
body white, with ſome blackiſh ſpots on thef 


flanks ' the great . coverts of the wings 
are] 
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ire of a deep brown, and terminated with white, 
which forms on each wing two white tranſ- 
verſe bars ; the quills of the wings, and thoſe of 
the tail, are of a deep aſh colour: the three 
outer ones on each fide of the tail are marked 
with white ſpots within : the bill is black, and 
the legs brown. 


THE 


YELLOW-HEADED FIG-EATER. 


LE FicGulER A TETE JAUNE, Buff, 


FOURTEENTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Icterocephala, Gmel. 

Sylvia IEterocephala, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Canadenfis Icterocephalos, Briſſ. 
The Quebec Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


RISSON. is the firſt who deſcribed this 
bird. He tells us that it is found in Ca- 
nada ; but it is probable only migratory in that 
northern climate, like ſome other ſpecies of fig- 
caters. The crown of its head is yellow: there 
i a great black ſpot on each ſide of the head, 
U4 over 
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over the eyes, and another whitiſh one below 
them ; the back of the head, the upper fide of 
the neck, and all the upper fide of the body, 
covered with black feathers, edged with yel. 
lowiſh green ; the throat, and all the under fide 
of the body, whitiſh ; the ſuperior coverts of 
the wings black, and tipped with yellowiſh, 
which forms on each wing two croſs yellowiſh 
bars: the quills of the wings and. of the tail are 
blackiſh, and edged exteriorly with olive green 
and whitiſh ; the inſide of the three lateral quills 
of the tail yellowiſh white, from their middle 
to their extremity : the bill, the legs, and nails, 
are blackiſh. i 

It appears that the bird, No. 731, Fig. 2. 
Pl. Enl. denominated the Mzfiſſippi Fig-eater, 
is only a variety of the preſent, occaſioned by 
age or ſex; for the only difference 1s, that it 
has no ſpots on the ſides of its head, and that 
its colours are not ſo deep. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla IRerocephala 
ce Tt is black; whitiſh below: has a yellow cap, and a 
black bar on its eyes, and two yellow ones on its wings.” 
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THE 


{ELLOW-THROATED CINEREOUS 
FIG-EATER. 


Le FICUIER CENDRE A GORGE JAUNE, Buff, 


FIFTEENTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Dominica, Linn, & Gmel. 
Sylvia Dominica, Lath. Ind. 
The Jamaica Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


R. Sloane gives the account of this bird, 
which is found in Jamaica and Saint 
Domingo. The head, the whole of the upper 
ſurface of the body, and the ſmall ſuperior co- 
verts of the wings, are of an aſh-colour : on 
ach ſide of the head there is a yellow longi- 
tudinal bar; below the eyes a large black ſpot ; 
on the outer edge of each eye a white ſpot : 
the throat, the under ſide of the neck, the 
breaſt, and belly,. are yellow, with ſome ſmall 

black ſpots on each fide of the breaſt ; the great 
ſuperior coverts of the wings are brown, edged 
exteriorly with cinereous, and tipped with 
| white, which forms two tranſverſe white bars 
on each wing; the quills of the wings and of 
, the 
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the tail are of an aſh brown, and edged exte. 
riorly with gray : the two outer quills on each 
ſide of the tail are marked with a white ſpa 
near the end of their interior ſurface : the bill 
the legs, and the nails are brown. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Dominica: * It 
is cinereous; below white; a yellow ſpot before the . 
white behind, and black below.“ 


THE 
COLLARED CINEREOUS FIG-EATER, 
LE FIGUIER CENDRE a COLLIER, Buff 
SIXTEENTH SPECIES. 


Parus Americanus, Linn. & Gmel. 
Ficedula Carolinenſis Cinerea, Brif. 
The Finch-Creeper, Cate/by. 


The Creeping T itmouſe, Penn. 


WE are indebted to Cateſby for the account 
of this bird, which he terms the Finch- 
creeper ; but it belongs to neither of theſe ge- 
nera, and is really a fig- eater. It is found in 
North America, from Carolina to Canada, 


The 
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The head, the upper ſide of the neck, the 
rump, and the ſuperior coverts of the wings, 
are of an aſh colour: the back is olive green; 
the throat and breaſt yellow, with a half collar 
of cinereous on the lower part of the neck: 
the reſt of the under fide of the body is white, 
with ſome ſmall red ſpots on the flanks : the 
great ſuperior coverts of the wings are tipped 
with white, which forms on each wing two 
tranſverſe white bars: the quills of the wings 
and of the tail are blackiſh : the two exterior 
feathers, on each ſide of the tail, have a white 
ſpot at the termination of their inner ſurface : 
the upper mandible of the bill is brown ; the 
lower mandible and the legs, yellowiſh. 

Theſe birds creep on the trunks of large 
trees, and feed on the inſets which they pick 
out of the cracks in the bark : they continue 
during the whole winter in Carolina. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Parus Americanus : It 


is blueiſh 3 its temples, its breaſt, and its back yellowiſh ; 
its tanks purpliſh. Fw 


THE 


the tail, have a white ſpot near the termination 
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Lr FicU1ER A CEINTURE, Buff, 


SEVENTEENTH SPECIES 


Motacilla Canadenſis, Linn, 
Motacilla Cincta, Gmel. 

Sylvia Cincta, Lath. 

Ficedula Canadenſis Cinerea, Bri: 
'The Belted Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


"NN the crown of the head there is a yel- 
low ſpot, and, on each fide, a white bar: 

the reſt of the head, the upper ſurface of the 
body, the ſuperior coverts of the wings, are of 
a deep cinereous, almoſt black. But the moſt 
obvious character is a yellow belt between the 
breaſt and belly, which are both white, varie- 
gated with ſome ſmall brown ſpots : the great ſu- 
perior coverts of the wings are tipped with white, 


which forms two white tranſverſe bars on cach 


wing: the ſuperior coverts of the tail are yel- 
low : the quills of the wings and of the tail are 
brown : the two exterior quills, on each fide of 


of 
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of the inner ſurface: the bill is black; the legs 
and nails brown. | 
The female differs not from the male, except 
that the upper ſurface of the body is brown, 
and the ſuperior coverts of the tail are not 


yellow. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Canadenſis: 
« Above blue; below white; its throat, and the quills of 
its wings and tail, black,” 


y 


THE 
BLUE FIG-EATER. 


Le FievieR BLEU, Buff. 


EIGHTEENTH SPECIES. 


a 


Motacilla Canadenſis, Linn. & Gmel. 

Sylvia Canadenhs, Lath. 

Ficedula Canadenſis Cinerea Major, Bri/. 
The Black-throated Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


HIS is the blue fly-catcher of Edwards. It 
was caught at ſea eight or ten leagues 
Uuth of Saint Domingo; but, from his ſtate- 
ment, he ſeems to have received another of the 
fame 


— —— worm 
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ſame birds from Pennſylvania. They arrive in 
that province about May, and remain through 
the ſummer: and thus they are migratory in 
North America, as are almoſt all the other fig - 
eaters, whoſe native climate is South America. 
The head, all the upper part of the body, and 
the ſuperior coverts of the wings, are of a blue 
ſlate colour: the throat, and the ſides of the 
head and neck, are of a fine black; the reſt of 
the under ſurface of the body whitiſh ; the 
quills of the wings, and of the tail, blackiſh, 
with a white ſpot on the great quills of the 
> wings: the bill and legs are black: in the 
Planches Enlumintes theſe are yellow : perhaps | 
the ſmall ſcales of the dried ſpecimen from 
which it was deſigned, were worn off, 
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VARIEGATED FIG-EATER. 


LE Ficvitk Varig. 


NINETEENTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Varia, Linn. & Gmel. 

Sylvia Varia, Lath. 

Ficedula Dominicenſis Varia, Briſſ. 

The Black and White Creeper, Edo. 
The White-poll Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


LOANE found this bird in Jamaica, and 
Edwards received a ſpecimen from Penn- 
ſylvania, where it appears in the month of 
April. It feeds on inſects, and continues dur- 
ing the ſummer ; but, on the approach of win- 
ter, it returns to the tropical parts of the Ame- 
rican continent. The crown of its head is 
white; the ſides black, with two ſmall white 
bars : the back and rump are white, variegated 
with large black ſpots: the throat is black; the 
breaſt and belly white, with ſome black ſpots on 
the breaſt and ſides: the great ſuperior coverts 
of the wings are black, tipped with white, 
which forms two tranſverſe white bars on each 
wing: the quills of the wings are gray, and 

| edged 
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edged with white on the inſide: the quills of 
the tail are black, and edged with iron gray: 


the lateral ones have white ſpots on their in- 
ſide: the bill and legs are black. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Varia: © It js 
ſpotted with black and white ; has two white ſtripes on the 
wings ; its tail forked.” 


THB 
RUFOUS-HEADED FIG-EATER. 
LE Ficuitr A TETE Rovsse, Biff. 


TWENTIETH SPECIES 


Motacilla Ruſicapilla, Gel. 
Sylvia Ruficapilla, Lath. 
Ficedula Martinicana, Br: 
The Bloody-ſide Warbler, Lath. 


* IS bird was ſent from Martinico to M. 
Aubry, rector of Saint Louis. The head 


the upper ſide of the body, olive green; the 
throat and breaſt yellow, variegated with longi- 
tudinal rufous ſpots ; the reſt of the under ſide 
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of the body, light yellow without ſpots : the 
ſuperior coverts and the quills of the wings 
and of the tail are brown, edged with olive 
green: the two exterior quills on each fide of 
the tail are light yellow on the infide ; the bill 
brown; and the legs gray. 

We conceive that the bird mentioned by Fa- 
ther Feuillee under the appellation of chloris 
ithacorides, is the ſame with this. Its bill is 
black, according to that author, and pointed 
with a minute portion of blue at the root of 
the lower mandible : its eye is of a fine gloſſy 
black, and the head and the nape of the neck 
are of a tawny colour, like dry leaves: all the 
fore fide of the bird is yellow, ſtreaked, like the 
European thruſhes, with the colour of the head: 
ll the back is greeniſh, but the wings are 
black, and its mantle is alſo black : the feathers 
of the wings have a green edging : the thighs 
and the upper part of the legs are gray ; but 
the under part is entirely white, mixed with a 
little yellow; and the toes are furniſhed with 
{mall black nails, that are very ſharp *. 

This bird is continually on the wing, and 
never reſts unleſs to feed: its ſong is ſlender, 
but mellow, | 


* Obſervations Phyſiques du P. Feuillbe, p. 113. 
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T H E 


RED-BREASTED FIG-EATER, 


Lx FiGUIER A PoiTRINE JAUNE, Buf, 


TWENTY-FIRST SPECIES. 


Motacilla Pennſylvanica, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Pennſylvanica, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica Icterocephalos, Briſ. 
The Red-throated Flycatcher, Edw. 

The Bloody-ſide Warbler, Penn. 

The Red-throated Warbler, Lath. 


DWARDS has given the cock and hen 

of this bird, which he received from 

Pennſylvania, where they only pay a tranſient 

viſit in the ſpring, in their way to ſpend the 

fummer in the more northern provinces. They 
live on inſects and ſpiders, _ 

The crown of the head is yellow, wit 
white on each fide, and a ſmall black bar be 
low the eyes: the upper ſurface of the neck 
and the ſuperior coverts of the wings, are 
blackiſh : the feathers on the upper part of the 
body, and the quills of the wings, are black 
and edged with olive green : the top of the 
breaſt, and the ſides of the body, are of a I 

| red] 
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red; the throat and the belly whitiſh : the 
great ſuperior coverts of the wings are tipped 
with white, which- forms two white tranſverſe 
hars on each wing : the bill and legs are black. 

The female is diſtinguiſhed from the male, 
by having no black on the back of the head, 
nor red on the breaſt, [A] 


[A] Specifie character of the Metacilla Pennſyluanica : 
„et has a yellowiſh cap, and its flanks are blood-co- 
loored.” 


THE 


CERULEAN .FIG-EATER. 
Le FiGUIER GRIS DE FER, Buff. 


TWENTY-SECOND SPECIES, 


Motacilla Czrulea, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Cærulea, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica Cinerea, Bri/. 
The Little Blue-gray Flycatcher, Edu. 
The Cærulean Warbler, Penn. &.Lath. 


E are indebted to Edwards alſo for the 
deſcription and hiſtory of this bird. He 

has given figures of the cock and hen, with the 

X 2 neſt, 
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neſt. They are found in Pennſylvania, where 
they arrive in the month of March, and re. 
main through the ſummer, and again return t 
the ſouth. 

The head, and all the upper part of the body, 
are iron gray: there is a black bar on each fide of 
the head, above the eyes: all the under ſurface 
of the body is white: the wings are brown; 
the two outer quills on each fide of the tail are 
white : the third, on each fide, has a white ſpot 
near the extremity ; and what remains of it, az 
well as all the other quills of the tail, is of the 
ſame colour with the upper part of the body. 

The female has not the black bars on the 
ſides of the head, which 1s the only difference 
between it and the male. 

Theſe birds begin in April to conſtruct their 
neſts with the ſhort woolly ſubſtance that ſur- 
rounds the buds of trees, and with the down of 
plants: the outſide is compoſed of a flat grayith 
moſs or lichen, which they gather on the rocks: 
and there is an intermediate layer of horſe hair. 
The form is nearly, that of a ſhort cylinder; 
cloſe below, and having its aperture above. 

It would appear that the bird, No. 704, 
ſig. 1. Pl. Enl, and denominated the black-headed 
fig-eater of Cayenne, belongs to this ſpecies ; for 
it is preciſely like the male deſcribed by Ed. 
wards, except that the head, the quills of thc 

| * | wings, 


THE GOLDEN-WINGED FIG-EATER. 302 
wings, and thoſe of the. middle of the tail, are 
of a fine black ; and this difference is only 
ſufficient to conſtitute two varieties, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Cerulea : e Above 
it is blue; below White; its wings and tail black.“ 


THE 
GOLDEN-WINGED FIG-EATER, 


Le FIGUVIER AUX AlLESs DoREts, Buff. 


TWENTY-THIRD SPECIES, 


Motacilla Chryſoptera, Linn. & Gmel. 

Sylvia Chryſoptera, Lath. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica Cinerea Gutture Nigro, Briſ. 
The Golden-winged Flycatcher, Edu. 

The Gold-winged Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


E borrow the account of this bird too 
from Edwards. It arrives in Pennſyl- 
vania in the month of April, and halts only a 


few days; it penetrates farther north, and re- 


turns to paſs the winter in the milder climates. 
The head is of a fine yellow, and there is a 
large ſpot of gold colour on the ſuperior coverts 
of the wings: the ſides of the head are white, 
— x with 
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neſt. They are found in Pennſylvania, when 
they arrive in the month of March, and te. 
main through the ſummer, and again return 90 
the ſouth. 

The head, and all the upper part of the body, 
are iron gray: there is a black bar on each ſide of 
the head, above the eyes: all the under ſurface 
of the body is white : the wings are brown. 
the two outer quills on each ſide of the tail are 
white: the third, on each fide, has a white ſpot 
near the extremity ; and what remains of it, a; 
well as all the other quills of the tail, is of the 
ſame colour with the upper part of the body. 

The female has not the black bars on the 
ſides of the head, which is the only difference 
between it and the male. . 

Theſe birds begin in April to conſtruct theit 
neſts with the ſhort woolly ſubſtance that ſur- 
rounds the buds of trees, and with the down of 
plants: the outſide is compoſed of a flat grayih 
moſs or lichen, which they gather on the rocks: 
and there is an intermediate layer of horſe hair. 
The form is nearly that of a ſhort cylinder; 
cloſe below, and having its aperture above. 

It would appear that the bird, No. 704, 
fig. 1. Pl. Eul. and denominated the black-headed 
fig-eater of Cayenne, belongs to this ſpecies ; for} 
it is preciſely like the male deſcribed by Ed. 
wards, except that the head, the quills of thc 

I | Wings, 
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wings, and thoſe of the. middle of the tail, are 
of a fine black ; and this difference is only 
ſufficient to conſtitute two varieties. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Cærulea : e Above 
it is blue; below white; its wings and tail black.“ 


3 
GOLDEN-WINGED FIG-EATER. 


Ls FIGUIER AUX AlLEs Dok xs, Buff. 


TWENTY-THIRD SPECIES, 


Motacilla Chryſoptera, Linn. & Gmel.. 

Sylvia Chryſoptera, Lath. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica Cinerea Gutture Nigro, Briſ. 
The Golden-winged Flycatcher, Edw. 

The Gold-winged Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


E borrow the account of this bird too 
from Edwards. It arrives in Pennſyl- 
vania in the month of April, and halts only a 
few days; it penetrates farther north, and re- 
turns to paſs the winter in the milder climates. 
The head is of a fine yellow, and there is a 
large {pot of gold colour on the ſuperior coverts 
of the wings: the ſides of the head are white, 
k. 4 3 with 
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310 THE GOLDEN-CROWNED FIG-EATER. 


with a broad black bar that ſurrounds the eye, 
all the upper ſurface of the body, the wings, and 
the tail, are of a deep aſh- colour: the throy 
and the lower part of the neck are black: the 
reſt of the under ſurface of the body is white: 

the bill and legs are black. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Chryſoptera : cet 
is dark cinereous; below white; its cap, and the ſpot on 
its wings, yellow; its throat black.“ 


THE 
GOLDEN-CROWNED FIG-EATER. 
LR FIOUIER CouvxoNNER D'OR, Buff, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SPECIES, 


* 


The Golden-crowned Flycatcher, Edu. & Lath. 


E. adopt the epithet golden- crotoned, given 
by Edwards. It is a bird of paſſage in 
Pennſylvania, where it appears in the ſpring; 
and, after halting a few days, it advances fer- 
ther north; and, on the approach of winter, it 
returns to the warmer climates, 
On the crown of the head there is a round 
ſpot of a fine gold colour: the fides of the . 
: | ; the 


* 
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the wings, and the tail, are black: the upper 
part of the neck, the back, and the breaſt, are 
of a blue ſlate colour, ſpotted with black, and 
the ſides of the body are yellow, with ſome 
black ſpots : all the under ſurface of the body 
is whitiſh : the great ſuperior coverts of the 
wings are tipped with white, which forms two 
tranſverſe white bars on each wing: the bill 
and legs are blackiſh. - 

The female differs not from the male, except 
that the upper ſurface of the body is brown, and 
there is no black on the ſides of the head, nor 
on the breaſt, 


By os 2 
ORANGE FIG-EATER. 


1 
LE FIGUER ORANGE. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Chryſocephala, Gmel. 
Sylvia Chryſocephala, Lath. Ind. 
The Orange-headed Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS ſpecies is new : it is found in Gui- 
ana, whence it was ſent to the king's ca- 
binet. The crown and ſides of its head, the 
r throat, 


ſmall brown bars on each ſide of the head. Al 
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throat, the ſides, and under ſurface of its neck, 
are of a beautiful orange colour, with two 


the upper ſurface of the body, and the quills of 
the wings, are of a reddiſh brown: the ſupe. 
rior coverts of the wings are variegated with 
black and white: the breaſt is yellowiſh as well 
as the belly: the quills of the tail are black, 


and edged with yellowiſh : the bill is black, any 
the feet are yellow. 


FS 
CRESTED FIG-EATER. 
Lx FI1GUIER Hurrz, Biff. 
TWENTY-SXTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Criſtata, Gmel. 
Sylvia Criſtata, Lath. Ind. 
The Creſted Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


{HIS bird has not been noticed by any 

naturaliſt. It is found in Guiana, where 

it is probably ſtationary, ſince it is ſeen at all 

ſeaſons: it lives in cleared parts, feeds on in- 

ſets, and has the ſame habits and _— 
Wl 
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with the other fig-eaters. The under fide of its 
body is gray, mixed with whitiſh: and the up- 
per is brown, ſhaded with green ; it is diſtin- 
cuiſhed from the other fig-eaters by its creſt, 
which conſiſts of ſmall round feathers, half ere, 
fringed with white, on a blackiſh brown ground, 
and briſtled as far as the eye and the root of the 
bill, It is four inches long, including the tail : 
the bill and legs are of a yellowiſh brown. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Criftata ; 


« Above it is duſky green; below greeniſh gray; the creſ; 
on its head blackiſh brown, white at the margin.“ 


THE 
BLACK FIG-EATER. 
Le FicviER NoIR, BN. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH SPECIES, 


Motacilla Multicolor, Gmel. 
Sylvia Multicolor, Lath. Ind. 


The Rufous and Black Warbler, Lath, Syn. 


NOTHER ſpecies, which is alſo found at 
L A. Cayenne, but which is rarer, is the 
black fig-eater ; ſo termed, becauſe the head 


and 


in a broad bar on the tips of the quills, of 
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and throat are ſhrouded with black, which ex. 
tends over the top and ſides of the neck, and 
on the wings, and backwards as far as the or. 
gin of the tail : the ſame black appears again 


which the firſt half is of a bay colour: there i; 
a ſhort ſtreak of the ſame colour on the ſix or 
ſeven firſt quills of the wing, near their infer. 
tion, and on the ſides of the neck and breaſt; 
the fore part of the body is whitiſh gray: the 
bill and legs are yellowiſh' brown. This i; 
one of the largeſt of the fig-eaters, for it is 
near five inches long. 


THE 


OLIVE FIG-EATER. 
LE FicvitR OL1ve, Buff. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SPECIES; 


Motacilla Æquinoctialis, Gmel. 
Sylvia Æquinoctialis, Lath. Ind. 
The ZAquinoQtial Warbler, Lath, Syn, 


FTNHIS is another fig-eater which is pretty 
common in Cayenne, where it is fia- 
tionary. All the upper part of the body, " 
8 p 


THE PROTHONOTARY FIG EAT TR. 375 
of the head, is of an olive green on a brown 
ground; the ſame olive ſtrikes alſo through the 
blackiſh brown of the wings and tail: the 
lower part of the throat and breaſt, as far as the 
belly, is of a light yellow. It is alſo one of 


the largeſt of the fig-eaters, for it is near five 
jnches long. 


| T H E 
PROTHONOTARY FIG-EATER. 


Lx FicUuIER PROTHONOTAIRE, Buff. 


TWENTY-NINTH SPECIES 


Motacilla-Protonotarius, Gmel. 
Sylvia-Protonotarius, Lath. 
The Prothonotary Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


HIS bird is called Protbonotary in Louiſi- 
ana, and we ſhall retain the name, in 
order to diſcriminate it from the other fig- 
eaters. The head, the throat, the neck, the 
breaſt, and the belly, are of a fine jonquil yel- 
low ; the back olive; the rump cinereous ; the 
inferior coverts of the tail white ; the quills of 


the 


ty —— — > — 


416 THE IIALT-COLLARID FIG-EATER, 


the wings, and of the tail, blackiſh and cinere. 
ous ; the bill and the legs black. 


Beſides the foregoing twenty-nine ſpecies of 
fig-eaters, which are all natives of the New 
World, there are five ſpecies or varieties in 
Louiſiana alone. The ſpecimens are preſerved | J 
in M. Mauduit's cabinet, and were brought by 
Le Beau, king 8 phyſician i in Louiſiana, : 


n 
e 


THE 


HALF-COLLARED FIG-EATER. 


fat MS. dans Tae: th A 
1 * * hs es bog LEE FH es EE VAN 


LE FICUTIER A DEMI-COLLIER, Br. 


THIRTIETH SPECIES. 


Notacilla Semitorquata, Gmel. 
Sylria Semitorquata, Lath. Ind. 
The Half-collared Warbler, Penn. & Lath, 


+ hows little bird is of a very light aſh co- ö 
lour below the throat, and on all the un- 


der ſurface of the body: there is a mJ 
| ha 
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half collar on the lower part of the neck : the 
upper ſide of the head is olive, bordering on 
yellow: there is a cinereous bar behind the 
eyes: the ſuperior coverts of the wings are 
brown, edged with whitiſh; and the middle 
quills are alſo brown, but edged with olive, 
and tipped with white: the belly has a yel- 
lowiſh tint : the quills of the tail are cinere- 
ous : the two middle ones have no white: the 
four on each fide of theſe are edged with 
white on the inſide : all the ten are pointed at 
the end: the bill is blackiſh above, and whitiſh 
below. The bird is four inches and a half long ; 
the tail twenty-one lines, and projecting ten 
lines beyond the wings: the legs are blackiſh. 


318 J 


THE 


YELLOW-THROATED FIG-EATER, 


LE F1GUIER A GoRGE JAUNE, Bu, 


THIKNEI-LISTIRST SPRCIES; 


Motacilla Fulva, Gmel. 
Sylvia Fulva, Lath. Ind. 
The Orange-bellied Warbler, Penn. & Laib. 


HE throat, the neck, and the top of the 
breaſt, are yellow ; only the top of the 
breaſt is a little more duſky : the reſt of the 
under fide of the body is ruſty, verging to yel- 
low on the inferior coverts of the tail: the 
head and the upper fide of the body are brown 
olive: the ſmall inferior coverts of the wings 
are yellow, variegated with brown, which forms 
a diſtinct yellow border: the quills of the 
wings are brown ; the middle ones edged with | 
olive, and the great ones with light gray, 
which, growing more dilute, becomes white on 
the firſt quill: thoſe of the tail are brown, 
edged with olive : the bill is brown above, and 
lighter brown below: the legs are of a yellowiſh 
brown. 


THE | 
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THE 


OLIVE-BROWN FIG-EATER. 
Lz Ficvitr BRUN-OLIVx, Bu. 


THIRTY-SECOND SPECIES. 


Motacilla Fuſca, Gmel. 
Sylvia Fuſca, Lath. Ind. 
The Olive-brown Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


HE upper fide of the head, of the neck, 
1 and of the body, is brown, verging on 
dive; the ſuperior coverts of the tail olive: 
the throat, the fore part of the neck, the 
breaſt, and the flanks, are whitiſh, and varie- 
gated with gray ſtreaks : the belly is yellowiſh 
white : the inferior coverts of the tail are en- 
tirely yellow: the ſuperior coverts of the 
wings, and their middle quills, are brown, 
edged with a lighter brown, and tipped with 
whitiſh : the great quills of the wings are 
brown, edged with light gray : the quills of 
the tail are alſo brown, edged with light gray, 
and with a yellowiſh tint on the middle ones : 
the two lateral ones on each fide are marked 


vith a white ſpot at the extremity of their in- 
terior 
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terior ſurface, and the firſt on each ſide is tipped 
with white: the bill is brown above, and of ; 
diluter brown below : the legs are brown, 


Tit 
GRASSET FIG-EATER; 


LI Fiovier GrAssET, Buff, 


THIRTY-THIRD SPECIES 


Motacilla Pinguis, Gniel. 
Sylvia Pinguis, Lath. |, | 
The Graſſet Warbler, Penn. & Lath. 


"HE. upper ſide of the head and of the 
body is of a deep greeniſh gray, or of a 
coarſe olive green, with a yellow ſpot on the 
head, and black ſtreaks on the body: the rump } 
is yellow: the throat, and the under fide of the 
neck, are of a ruſty colour, through which the 
deep cinereous ground appears : the reſt of the 
under ſide of the body is whitiſh : the great 
quills « of the wings are brown, edged exteriorly | 
with gray, and interiorly with whitiſh : the 
middle quills are blackiſh, edged. exteriorly . 
| tippe 
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tipped with gray: the quills of the tail are 
black, edged with gray: the four lateral quills 
are each marked with a white ſpot near the end 
of their interior ſurface : the bill and legs are 
black. 


THE 


ASH-THROATED GCINEREOUS 


FIG-EATER. 


L FlGuIER CEnDRE A Gorcs CENDREE, 
Buff. 
THIRTY-FOURTH SPECIES. . 
Motacilla Cana, Gmel. 


Sylvia Cana, Lath. Ind. 
The Gray-throated Warbler, Penn. & Lath, 


are cinereous : the throat and all the un- 
der ſide of the body are of a lighter cinereous: 

the quills of the wings are cinereous, edged with 
whitiſh ; the quills of the tail black; but the 
lirſt on each fide is almoſt entirely white: the 


ſecond quill is white on the half next the end : 
Vol. V. . 2 the 


HE head and the upper ſide of the body 
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it has all the characters of the fig-caters, with } 
which Briſſon has * ranged it. Ihe 
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the third is only tipped with white: the dil is 
black above, and gray below. 

This and the preceding are called graſſets in 
Louiſiana, becauſe they are very fat /gra;), 
They perch on the tulip-trees, particularly on the 
magnolia, which is an evergreen ſpecies. | A] 


[A] Specific 4 of the Meotacilla Cana : It js 
cinereous; its wing quills whitiſh ; its tail quills black; 
the outermoſt entirely white.” 


P 


H E 
GREAT FI GEATER OF JAMAICA, 
LE GRAND FIGUIER DE LA JAMAIQUE, Bf. 


THIRTY-FIFTH SPECIES, 


Motacilta-Calidris, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Calidris, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Jamaicenſis Major, Brif. 

'The Han 9255 Warbler, Lath. e 


\DWAR DS was the firſt who deſeribed this 
bird. He terms it the American Mglbtin- 
gale. But it is by no means a nightingale, and 


upper : 


- 
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upper mandible is blackiſh ; the lower fleſh- 
coloured: the upper ſurface. of the hack, of 
the head, and of the wings, is brown, with 
an obſcure tinge of greeniſh: the edges of 
the quills are of a lighter. greeniſh yellow: an 
orange colour predominates on the under fide 
of the body, from the throat to the tail: the 
inferior coverts of the wings, and all thoſe of 
the tail, and alſo the inner webs of the quills, 
are of the ſame colour, From the angle of the 
bill a black ſtreak ſtretches acroſs the eye; an- 
other extends below it: between theſe two, 
and under them, the orange forms two bars : 
tic legs and toes are blackiſh. The bird is 
nearly as large as the red-breaſt, and not quite 
ſo thick. Edwards remarks that it bears great 
reſemblance to what Sloane, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls the /&erus Minor, ni- 


dum ſuſpendens. [A] 


Ai Specific character of the Motacilla-Calidris: * Above 
it is greeniſh brown; below ſulvous; a line upon and un- 
der the eyes black.“ It is of the ſize of the red-breaſt. 


| 25 1 NEE 
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We cannot omit noticing three birds which 
our nomenclators have confounded with fig- 


"nh but which are undoubtedly of a different 
Ind, 


Y 2 ” Theſe 
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Theſe are, 1. The Great Fig-eater of Jamaica, 
mentioned by Briſſon in his Supplement: itz 
bill 1s entirely different from that of the fig. 
eaters. 

2, The Pennſylvanian Fig-eater , which is 

alſo diſtinguiſhed from the fig-eaters by its bill, 
and appears to be of the ſame genus with the 
preceding. 
3. The Great F. n of Madagaſcar, in 
the ornithology of the ſame author, which has 
rather the bill of the blackbird than of the fig- 
cater. 


The Metacilla Vermivora of Gmelin, or the Vorn. 
eater, which is tha ſubject of the next article. 


a 


THE 


MID DLE BILLS. 


Les Demi-Fins, Buf: 


W HEN we compare the*birds which inha- 
bit the two continents, we perceive that 
thoſe with ſtrong bills, and which feed upon 
grain, are the moſt numerous in the old ; but, 
on the contrary, thoſe which have flender bills, 
and ſubſiſt upon inſects, predominate in the 
new. This circumſtance ſtrikingly evinces the 
extenſive influence which human induſtry has 
upon the productions of nature: for it is ob- 
viouſly the cultivation of the various ſorts of 
corn, ſubſervient to the ſupport of man, that 
has multiplied the granivorous birds, In the 
vaſt deſerts of America, in her magnificent fo- 
reſts, and her immenſe ſavannas, where. rude 
unaſſiſted nature yields nothing ſimilar to our 
corn, and affords only fruits and ſmall ſeeds, 
with enormous quantities of inſects, there the 
number of the ſpecies of birds which feed on 
theſe, and have ſlender bills, is proportionally 
great: but an inſenfible gradation connects 
the various productions of the univerſe, 
and bids defiance to the ſhackles of ſyſtem, 

Y 3 Between 
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Between the birds with ſtrong bills and thoſe 
with flender ones there is an intermediate 
claſs, which, though it has never been admitted 
by nomenclators *, has a real exiſtence, lt 
comprehends thoſe birds in the New World 
which have ſtronger bills than the pipils, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the tanagres ; and alſo thoſe 
birds of the old continent which have ſtronger 
bills than the fauvettes, but not ſo ſtrong as the 
larks. We might refer to it not only the es- 
landre and other larks, but many ſpecies which 
have been ranged in other claſſes, becauſe this 
was not yet formed. Laſtly, the titmice wil 
occupy the place between the middle-bills and 
thoſe which have flender bills: for though 
they appear delicate, yet, if we compare their 
thickneſs with their ſhortneſs, and conſider that 
they can break a nut, and pierce the head of 
much larger birds, we ſhall be convinced that 
they have conſiderable ſtrength. 


When this article was ſent to the preſs, I found that 
Edwards, i in his Catalogue of Birds, &c. at the end of his 
ſeventh volume, has reckoned, among thoſe with bill 
of middle thickneſs, the following birds: 


His Scarlet Bird. 

His Red Summer Bird. 

His White-faced Manakin. 

His American Hedge-ſparrow. 

His Indian Red-tail. 

His Olive Flycatcher. ME 

His Worm-cater. THE 


r 8 2 


THE 


WORM-EATER. 


Le Demi-Fin, Mangeur de Vers, Bu of. 
Motacilla Vermivora, Gmel. 

Sylvia Vermivora, Lath. Ind. 

Ficedula Pennſylvanica, Br/. 


18 bird is entirely different from ano- 
ther worm-eater mentioned by Sloane: 
itis diſcriminated by its climate, and by its na- 
tural qualities. 'The bill is pretty ſharp, brown 
above, and fleſh-coloured below : its head is 
orange, and on each fide there are two black 
bars, of which the one paſles acroſs the eye, and 
the other below it; and they are ſeparated by a 
yellowiſh bar, beyond which they join near the 
back of the head : the throat and the breaſt are 
alſo of an orange colour, but which grows 
more dilute, as it diverges from the anterior 
parts, and is only whitiſh on the inferior coverts 
of the tail : the upper fide of the neck, the 
back, the wings, and the tail, are of a deep 
olive green: the inferior coverts of the wings 
are of a yellowiſh white: the legs are fleſh- co- 
loured. 


This bird is found] in Pennſylvania, where it 
Y 4 18 


arrives in the month of July, and advances to- 
wards the north; but it is not ſeen, in that 


ſtripe on its eyes, and the arch of its eyebrows, black; a 


3 THE WO RME AT RER. 


is migratory, as are all thoſe with ſlender bill 
and ſome of thoſe which have ſtrong bills. 1; 


province, to return again in autumn ; and the 
ſame is the caſe with all the others which paſs 
in the ſpring. Edwards ſuppoſes that their 
route to the ſouth lies beyond the Apalachian 
mountains ; and undoubtedly they muſt be in- 
duced to change their track, by the greater 
abundance of inſets and worms which the 
back countries then afford. 

This worm-eater is ſomewhat larger than 


the black-cap. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Vermivora : 
& It is olive; its head, throat, and breaſt fulvous ; the 


yellowiſh line aboye the eyes; the vent cinerequs,” 
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THE 
BLACK AND BLUE MIDDLE-BILL. 


Le Demi-Fin Noir & Bleu, 22 
Fringilla Cyanomelas, Gmel. 
The Blue-headed Finch, Lath. 


OELREUTER “*, who firſt deſcribed this 

bird, ſays that it is a very rare ſpecies, and 
brought from India. He tells us that the bill 
is longer and more flender than in the finches t, 
and conſequently it ought to be referred to the 
claſs of the middle-bills, 

Except the bill, which is brown, and the legs, 
which are alſo brown, but more dilute, this bird 
has only black and blue on its plumage: the 
black is ſpread on the throat, the bottom of the 
wing, and the fore part of the back, where it 
forms a ſemi-circle, whoſe convexity 1s turned 
towards the tail: beſides this, there is a black 
ſtreak which joins each noſtril to the eye on 
the ſame fide; the quills of the wings are 


Blue finch; its chin, its 8 the baſe of its wings, 
and the fore part of its back, black.” 7. © Koelreuter. Pe- 
teriburg Tranſactions for 1765, p. 434. 

+ It is odd that, after making that aſſertion, he ſhould 
reckon it a finch, 


blackiſh, 
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blackiſh, edged with blue, and this edging i, 
broader in the middle ones: all the reſt of the 
plumage is varying blue, with copper-coloured 
reflextons. "+ | 

This bird is nearly as large as the greater 
red-poll : its bill is five lines and a half long, 
and its tail conſiſts of twelve equal quills, 


* 
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THE 
Lack AND RUFOUS MIDDLE-BILL. 


Le Demi-Fin Noir & Roux, Baff. 
Motacilla Bonarienſis, Gmel. 

Sylvia Bonarienſis, Lath. Ind. | 
The White-chinned Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


OMMERSON* ſaw this bird at Buenos- 

Ayres. All the upper fide of the head 
and body, from the baſe of the bill to the end 
of the tail, is of a diſtinct black: the throat, 
the fore part of the neck, and the flanks, are of 
a ruſt colour: there is ſome white between the 
forehead and the eyes, at the riſe of the throat, 
on the middle of the belly, at the bottom of the 
wings, and at the extremity of the exterior 
quills of the tail: the bill is blackiſh ; the noſ- 
trils very near its baſe, and half covered with 
{mall feathers : the iris is cheſnut : the pupil is 
blackiſh blue ; the tongue triangular, and not 
divided at the tip ; laſtly, the hind nail 1s the 
ſtrongeſt of all. 


Finch; black above from the front to the end of the 
tail; the throat, the lower part of the neck, and the belly, 


ferruginous 3 the middle of the lower belly, and the begin- 


ing of the. throat, whitiſh,” Commer/on. 
Commerſon, 


W 
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Commerſon, induced no doubt by the ſhape 
of its bill, aſſigns this bird a place between the 
finches and the birds with flender bills“: and, 
for this reaſon, I have ranged it with the mid. 
dle-bills. The name of finch, according to Con. 
merſon himſelf, does not correſpond with it, 
though he is obliged, for want of another term, 
to apply that. The bird is nearly as large a 
the linnet. 

Total length five inches and two thirds ; the 
bill five lines; the tail twenty-ſix lines, and 
conſiſts of twelve quills ; and it projects twen- 
ty lines beyond the wings, which contain ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen quills. 


* M. Commerſon ſeems often to lean to the ſyſtem of 
Linnæus. 
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THE 
B I M B E L E. 
o BASTARD LINNE T. 


Le Bimbele, ou La Fauſſe Linotte, Bi. 


Motacilla Palmarum, Gmel. 
Sylvia Palmarum, Lath. Ind. 
The Palm Warbler, Lash. Syn. 


OWE the information which I have ob- 
tained in regard to this bird to the Cheva- 
ier Le Fevre Deſhayes, who ſent me a drawing 
of it. It is called 6:mbele by the negroes, from 
its reſemblance to an African bird of that name. 
But probably this appellation is not better ap- 
lied than that of baſtard linnet ; for the bird 
reſembles the linnet neither in its ſong, in its 
plumage, nor the ſhape of its bill. 


Its ſong is not varied or rich: it turns on 
four or five notes. However, it 1s pleaſant : 
for the tones are full, ſoft, and mellow. 

It lives on fruits and ſmall ſeeds. It prefers 


the haunt of the palms, and builds its neft in a 
| ſort 


inferior coverts of the tail, are of a faint yel. 


back: the rump and the ſuperior coverts of the 
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ſort of rooſt, which the palm birds and others 
form on thoſe trees, at the place where the foct. 
ſtalk ſupporting the cluſter is inſerted. It layg 
only two or three eggs, and this 1s perhaps one 
of the reaſons the b1mbeles are ſo rare. 


Its plumage is ſtill inferior to its ſong : the 
throat, the fore part of the neck, the breaſt, and 
the top of the belly,. are dirty white, tinged 
with yellow : the legs, the lower belly, and the 


low; the flanks deep gray: all the upper part 
brown, deeper on the head, and lighter on the 


tail are olive green: the quills, and the ſupe-M 
rior coverts of the wings, and the quills of the 
tail, brown, edged exteriorly with a lighter co- 
lour : the two outer pairs of the tail quills edged 
interiorly with a broad bar of pure white 
near their extremity; the lower face of all 
theſe quills is of a ſlate gray: the iris is light 
brown. 15 

The 6:imbel/# weighs rather leſs than two gros 
and an half, | 

Total length five inches ; the bill ſeven lines, 
very acute; the noſtrils oblong, with a protu- 
berance ; the alar extent ſeven inches; eighteen 


quills in each wing; the tail about eighteen 
8 lines, 
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lines, compoſed of twelve quills nearly equal, 
and projects an inch beyond the wings. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Palmarum : © It 
ij brown; below dirty ochry white; the belly yellowiſh; 
the rump olive; the two outermoſt tail quills marked with 
z white ſtripe on the inſide near the tip.” 
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THE 
BANANA WARBLER, 


Le Bananiſte, Buff. 
Motacilla Bonanivora, Gmel. 
Sylvia Bonanivora, Lath. 


W E have already noticed a Jamaica bird 

among the finches, and termed it 4. 

nana, but which muſt be diſcriminated from 

this. The preſent is much ſmaller, its plumage 

is different, and, though it haunts the ſame tree, 

its habits are probably diſtinct, We might de- 

cide this matter, if the bird mentioned by 

Sloane were as well known as that which we are 
to deſcribe from a coloured drawing, and an ac- 

count of it ſent by the Chevalier Deſhayes. It 

is found in Saint Domingo, and the negroes 

affirm that it ſuſpends its neſt: it is often ſeen 

on the bananas ; but other birds alſo feed on 

the fruit of theſe trees, and therefore the name 
is not appropriated to it. 

The banana warbler has a bill ſomewhat 
curved, very acute, and of a middle ſize. Be- 
ſides bananas, it feeds on oranges, citronelles, } 
avigato pears, and papaws. We cannot decide | 


whether it alſo eats ſeeds or inſects; — 
| 7 
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nioly there were no traces of theſe in the ſto- 
nach of the one diſſected. It lodges in the ba- 
1ana plantations, in the grounds uncultivated and 
covered with buſhes. It flies by ſtarts and jerks, 
ind its motion is rapid, and attended with a 
{tle noiſe. Its warble is ſcarcely varied: it is a 
eres of cadences that reſt more or leſs on the 
ame tone. | | 
But though the Bonana flies ſwiftly, Deſhayes 
regards it as too weak and delicate to perform 
litant journeys, and to ſupport the cold of the 
northern climates ; he therefore concludes it to 
be a native of the new continent. 


The upper ſide of the body is of a deep gray, 
moſt blackiſh, which approaches to brown on 
the tail, and the coverts of the wings : the quills 
of the tail are not ſo deep coloured as thoſe of 
the wings, and are tipped with white: it has a 
fort of white eyebrows: the eyes are placed in 
i black bar, which riſes from the bill, and melts 
mo the dark colour of the back of the head: 


tae throat is aſh gray: the breaſt, the belly, and 


lie rump, are of a delicate yellow : the flanks, 
lie thighs, and the inferior coverts of the tail, 
ne variegated with light yellow and gray: ſome 
ck the inferior coverts are white, and riſe on the 


al; the anterior part of the ſhoulders is of a 


ine yellow : the bill is black ; the legs ſlate gray. 


Vor. V. 2 Total 


— — — 
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Total length, three inches eight lines; the 
bill four lines; the noſtrils broad, and like an 
inverted creſcent, with a protuberance of the 
fame ſhape, but of an oppoſite poſition : the 
tongue pointed; the tarſus ſeven lines; the alar 
extent fix inches; the wings compoſed of ſe- 
venteen quills ; the tail fourteen or fifteen lines 
and exceeds the wings about ſix or ſeven lines, 


14 


e 
MIDD'LE-<BI L'L, 
WITH WHITE CREST AND THROAT. 


Le Demi-Fin a Huppe & Gorge Blanches, Buff. 
Pipra Albifrons, Linn. & Gmel. 
The White-faced Manakin, Edw. & Lath. 


LL that Edwards, who firſt deſcribed and 
figured this bird, mentions in regard to 

its hiſtory, is, that it is a native of South Ame- 
rica and of the adjacent iſlands, ſuch as Cayenne. 
Its creſt conſiſts of white feathers, which are 
long, narrow, and pointed: in the placid ſtate 
they are reclined on the head, but when the bird 
is agitated by paſſion they become erect: the 
throat is white, edged with a black belt, which 
ſtretches from the one eye to the other: the back 
of the head, the fore part of the neck, the breaſt, 
the belly, the rump, the quills of the tail, their 
coverts both ſuperior and inferior, and the infe- 
rior coverts of the wings, are orange, which is 
more or leſs bright: the top of the back, the 
lower part of the neck joining the quills of the 
wings, their ſuperior coverts, and the thighs, are 
of a deep cinereous, verging more or leſs on 
Z 2 | blue : 


= 
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blue: the bill is black, ſtraight, pretty acute, 
and of a middle ſize: the legs are orange yellow, 

Total length, five inches and a quarter; the 
bill eight or nine lines; the Zar/us ten lines; the 
outer toe connected almoſt -its whole length 
to the mid toe; the tail compoſed of twelve 
quills, and projects eight or nine lines beyond 
the wings. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Pipra Albifrons : * It has 
2 white creſt, its body brick coloured, its back black,” 


THE 


IMPLE WARBLER, Lath. 


L'Habit-Uni, Buff. 

Motacilla Campeſtris, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Campeſtris, Lath. Ind. | 
Curruca Sepiaria Jamaicenſis, Bri//. 
The American Hedge Sparrow, Edv. 


DWARDS regrets in ſome meaſure that 


the plumage of this bird is too ſimple and 
uniform, and that it has no peculiarity to cha- 
acteriſe it. I ſhall adopt this very ſimplicity 
3 the character., A ſort of cinereous cowl, 
with a flight tinge of green, covers the head and 


neck: all the upper fide of the body, including 


the wings and the tail, 1s of a ruſty brown : 
the quills are aſh coloured beneath ; ; the bill 
black, and the legs brown. 

This bird is of the ſize of the hedge-ſpar- 
row, but 1t 1s not of the ſame ſpecies, though 
Edwards has applied the ſame name; he ex- 
preſsly ſays that its bill is thicker and ſtronger. 
[tis found in Jamaica. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla Campeſtris : 
" It is brown; its head greeniſh cinereous ; its tail quills 
the ſame colour with the body; its belly whitiſh,” 
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; HOUGH theſe birds bear great reſem- 


in large flocks, and mix familiarly with the 
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blance to the fig-eaters, and alſo inhabit the | 
new continent, the difference is {till ſo conſider. 
able, that they ought to be regarded as forming 
a diſtinct and ſeparate genus. Moſt of the fig. 
eaters are migratory : all the pitpits continue 
ſettled in the hotteſt parts of America, They | 
remain in the woods, and perch on the large 
trees; whereas the fig-eaters haunt only the 
cleared grounds, and lodge among the buſhes, ] 
and on the middle-{1zed trees. The pitpits are 
alſo more ſocial than the fig-eaters : they keep 


{mall birds of other ſpecies : they are more joy- 
ous and lively, and are continually hopping. } 
But beſides the difference of their habits, they | 
are alſo diſcriminated by their conformation : | 
their bill is thicker, and not ſo flender as that of 
the fig-caters ; and for this reaſon we have } 
placed the middle-bills between them and 
the fig-caters. The tail of the pitpits is alſo 
ſquare-terminated, while, in the fig-eaters, it is 
ſomewhat forked. 'Theſe two characters, drawn 

- from 
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{om the bill and the tail, are a ſufficient founda- 
non for forming two genera of theſe birds. 

We know only five ſpecies of the pitpits, 
and they are all found in Guiana and Brazil, 
and are nearly of the ſame ſize. 


THE 
G R E EN PTT TI. 


FIRST SPECIES. 


7 


Motacilla Cyanocephala, G mel. 

Sylvia Cyanocephala, Lath. Ind. 
Sylvia Viridis, Brif. 

The Blue-headed Warbler, Lath. Syr. 


HE pitpits are in general nearly as large 
as the fig-caters, but rather thicker : they 
are four and a half or five inches long. In the 
kind which we call the green p/7pit the head and 
the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings only are 
of a fine blue, and the throat of a blueiſh gray ; 
but all the reſt of the body and the great ſupe- 
110r coverts of the wings are of a brilliant green: 
the quills of the wings are brown, edged exte- 
norly with green: thoſe of the tail are of a 
duller green: the bill is brown, and the legs gray. 
t is pretty common at Cayenne. 
2 4 THE 
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SECOND SPECIEsSV. 


Motacilla Cayana, Linn. & Gmel. 

Sylvia Cayana, Lath. Ind. 

Sylvia Cayanenſis Cærulea, Bri/ſ. 

The Cayenne Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


HIS is as frequent at Cayenne as the pre. 
ceding : it is nearly of the ſame ſize, but 

it forms a ſeparate ſpecies, which even include; 
varieties, The face, the ſides of the head, the 
anterior part of the back, the wings, and the 
tail, are of a fine black: the reſt of the plu- 
mage is of a fine blue: the bill is blackiſh, and 


the legs gray. pl 


VARIETIES of the BLUE PITPIT. 


1. The bird called by Edwards the blue mas- 
hin : for the only difference it has from the blue 
Pitpit is, that the throat is black, and the face, as 
well as the ſides of the head, blue, like the reli 
of the body. 

2, The 
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2. The bird figured in the Planches Enlumi- 
140%, No. 669, fig. 1, and denominated the 
Blue Pitpit of Cayenne ; the only difference be- 
ing, that it has no black on the face, or on the 
des of the head. 

We muſt obſerve that Briſſon regards the 
Mexican bird given by Fernandez under the 
name of elotototl, as a blue pitpit : but we can- 
not diſcover any foundation for this opinion; 
ince Fernandez is the only one who has ſeen 
that bird, and all that he ſays is, © that the 
tote] is hardly ſo large as a goldfinch ; that 
it is white or blueiſh, and its tail black; that it 
inhabits the mountains of Tetzocano; that its 
fleſh is palatable ; that it has no ſong; and, 
for that reaſon, is not bred in houſes.” From 
this account, it is impoſſible to conclude that 
this Mexican bird is a blue pitpit more than 
any other ſpecies. 
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THE 


VARIEGATED PITPIT, 


THIRD: SPECIERS. 


Motacilla-Velia, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-Velia, Lath. Ind. 

Luſcinia ex Czruleo & Rubro Varia, Klein. 
The Red-bellied Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


_ HIS bird is found at Surinam and Cay. 
enne. The face is of a ſea green: the 
upper ſide of the head, of the neck, and of the 
back, is of a fine black: the rump is golden 
green; the throat violet blue; the lower part 
of the neck and breaſt variegated with violet 
and brown ; the reſt of the under fide of the 
body rufous; the ſuperior coverts of the tai, 
and the ſmall coverts of the upper ſide of the 
wings, blue ; the great coverts and quills of the 
wings, and thoſe of the tail, black, edged with 
blue: the upper mandible is brown; the lower 
whitiſh : the legs are cinereous. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Metacilla-Velia % It is 
blue; the belly and rump fulvous.“ 


1 3 


THE 
BLUE-CAPPED PITPIT. 


FOURTH SPECIES. 


Motacilla Lineata, Gaal, 
Sylvia Lineata, Lath, Ind. 
The Blue-ſtriped Warbler, Lath. Syn. 


"THIS is a new ſpecies, and, like the reſt, it 
1 is found in Cayenne. We call it the 
Mue-capped pitpit *, becauſe it has a ſort of cap 
of a deep bright blue, which riſes on the face, 
paſſes over the eyes, and reaches to the middle 
of the back; only on the crown of the head 
there is a blue longitudinal ſpot. It is conſpi- 
cuous from a white ray that begins at the mid- 
dle of the breaſt, and extends ſpreading to the 
under ſide of the tail: the reſt of the under 
ide of the body is blue: the bill and legs are 
black. | 


* Pitpit 2 Corffe Bleue. 


vi The Guira Warbler, Lath. 
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1 the pitpits. The upper {ide of its head, its 


Wo yellow, with a little black on the upper mandi- 
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GUIRA-BER A B A. 


FIFTH 8 rel. 


Motacilla-Guira, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia Braſilienſis Viridis, Brif. 
Guira-Guacu-Beraba, Marcg. Ray, Edw. Es. 


| HIS bird, which Marcgrave has deſcrib- 
j ed, appears to me to belong to the pitpits; 
| | though his acount is not ſufficiently complete 
t to preclude its being ranged with the fig-eaters, 
It 1s as large as the goldfinch, which exceeds 
f the ordinary ſize of the fig-eaters, and even of 


neck, its back, its wings, and its tail, are of a 
light green : its throat is black : the reſt of the 
under ſide of the body and the rump is of a 
gold yellow : ſome quills of the wings are brown | 
at their ends: the bill is ſtraight, ſharp, and 


ble: the legs are brown. 

We will obſerve that Briſſon has confounded 
this bird with that which Piſo has given un- 
der the name of guira-perea, though they are 

certainly 
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certainly different; for the guira-perea of Piſo 
has its plumage entirely gold colour, except the 
wings and the tail, which are light green: it is 
beſides ſpotted like the ſtare on the breaſt and 
the belly. We need only to compare the two 
deſcriptions, to ſee evidently that the guira-pe- 
rea of Piſo is not the ſame bird with the guira- 
trraba of Marcgrave, and that they have only 
the common name of gura, but with different 


epithets. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Motacilla-Guira : © It is 
green; below yellow; its cheeks and throat black, encir- 
cled with a yellow line,” 
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Le Pouillot ou Le Chantre, Buf. 
Motacilla-Trochilus, Linn. & Gmel. 
Sylvia-T rochilus, Lath. - 

Motacilla Hiſpanica, Haſſelg. 

Aſilus, Ge/ſner, Brifſ. Ray, Will. Sc. 
The Green Wren, Alb.“ 


HE three ſmalleſt of our European birds 

are the gold-creſted wren, the common 
wren, and the yellow wren. The latter, though 
not larger than the reſt, 1s rather longer : it has 
the ſhape, the ſize, and figure of a little fig-eater 
for the yellow wren might be ranged in that 
genus, which is already ſo numerous, were it 
not much better to give each ſpecies its proper 
name, which is well known, than to confound 
it among generic appellations. It might be 


*The Greek name Oicrpos, and the Latin Afilus, ſignify 
a horſe-fly or gad-bee ; and hence were applied to this bird, 
probably on account of its diminutive ſize. In Catalonian, 
Aiuxerra in Poliſh, Krolic Nieczubaty : in the Boulonois, 
Reatin : in Provence, Fifi : in Burgundy, Fenerotel or Freti- 
let: in Lorraine, Tuit : in Sologne, Frelot, Frelotte, Foul: 
lot, Toute-Vive in the Orleanois, Vetti-Vetto, Tolitols : in 
Normandy, Pouilloat, or Poulict. 


termed 
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termed the lutle European fig-eater, and I won- 
der that ſome nomenclator has not thought of 
this claſſification. Its French name pouillat is 
evidently derived from the Latin pullus or prufil- 
us, ignifying ſmall and feeble. 

The yellow wren feeds on flies and other lit- 
le inſets : its bill is lender and tapered, the 
outſide of a ſhining brown, the inſide and the 
edges yellow * : the plumage conſiſts of two 
faint tints of greeniſh gray and yellowiſh white : 
the firſt ſpreads on the back and the head: a 


yellowiſh line, riſing from the corner of the 
bill, paſſes near the eye, and extends to the 
temple : the quills of the wings are of a dull 
gray, and, like thoſe of the tail, have their 
outer edge fringed with greeniſh yellow: the 
throat is yellowiſh, and there is a ſpot of the 
{ame colour on each fide of the breaſt, where 
the wing reſts: the belly and the ſtomach are 
white, which is more or leſs daſhed with a weak 
yellow, according to the age of the bird, or its 
difference of ſex : in general, the plumage of 
the yellow wren reſembles that of the gold- 
creſted wren, which has only an additional 
white ſpot on the wing, and a yellow creſt J. 
The yellow wren reſides in the woods during 


* Belon. + Willughby. 
t Aldroyandus and Belon. 
| ſummer : 


1 
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ſummer: it builds its neſt in the heart «x 
the buſhes, or in a tuft of thick herbage: the 
conſtruction is as artful as it is concealed : the 
outſide conſiſts of moſs, and the inſide is lined 
with hair or wool : the whole is cloſely inter. 
woven and covered, and is ſhaped like a ball, zz 
that of the gold-creſted wren, the common 
wren, and the long-tailed titmouſe. It would 
ſeem that the voice of nature has directed theſe 
four very ſmall birds to the ſtructure of this 
neſt ; ſince their heat, if not guarded and con- 
centrated, would be inſufficient for incubation, 
And this is an additional proof, that in all ani- 
mals the faculty of propagating their ſpecies per- 
haps ſurpaſſes the inſtinct for ſelf-preſervation, 
The female of the yellow wren lays commonly 
four or five eggs, and ſometimes ſix or ſeven, of 
a dirty white, dotted with reddiſh “. The 
young ones remain in the neſt until they can 
fly with eaſe. 

In autumn, the yellow wren leaves the 
woods, and ſings in our gardens and vineyards: 
it ſeems to repeat the ſounds uit, tut, which is 


* Willughby and Ray.—“ This little bird is much at- 
tached to its neſt, which it will hardly forſake. A friend 
of mind told me that, one day having found a neſt of this 
bird, he made it lay thirty eggs one after another, by remov- 


ing one every day : after which he took pity on the tender 
dam, and ſuffered her to hatch.” Salerne., 


mg the 
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the name it receives in ſome provinces“, as in 
Lorraine, where ſubſiſts no trace of the appella- 
tion choftt r, beſtowed in the time of Belon; 
and which, according to him, ſignified Anger, 
alluding to the variety and continuance of its 
warble T, which laſts during the whole ſpring 
and ſummer. The ſong has three or four vari- 
ations, which are moſtly modulated : it begins 
with a ſlender broken cluck, which is ſucceeded 
by a ſeries of ſilvery detached ſounds, like the 
dinking of telling crown pieces: this is pro- 
hably what Willughby and Albin compare to 
the ſtridulous voice of graſhoppers. After 
theſe two notes, very different from each other, 
the bird ſings its full ſong : it is ſoft, pleaſant, 
and well ſupported : it laſts during all the ſpring 
and ſummer; but in the month of Auguſt it 
pives place to a ſlender whiſtle; zu, iuit, which 


* In Tuſcan Lui; it pronounces this name with a 
plaintive voice, Es Olina, without having any other ſong. 
This ſeems to ſhew that the yellow wren does not paſs the 
ſummer in Italy; which is the more probable, as Olina af- 
terwards mentions its being ſeen in winter. 


It has ſtill this name in the foreſt of Orleans. Salerne. 


{ This little bird varies infinitely its ſong : it is one of 
the firſt to announce the return of ſpring. I have heard 


it ing more than three weeks before the wild nightingale.” 
dalerne. 
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is nearly the ſame in the red-tail and in f. 
nightingale *. 
The yellow wren is extremely active: it in. 
ceflantly flutters briſkly from one branch to ang. 
ther: it darts from its place to catch a fly; i 
returns and ſearches continually among the 

leaves, on both ſides, for inſects, which in fone 
i provinces has given occaſion to the name 0 
= Jriſker (fretillet, fenerotet) : it has a ſmall of 
| cillation of the tail upwards and downwards, 
| but ſlow and regular. 
| Theſe birds arrive in April, often before the 
=. leaves are unfolded. They form flocks of fi. 
i teen or twenty during their paſſage ; but they 
10 immediately ſeparate into pairs. Sometimes 
| ll ſhortly after their appearance, they are ſurpriſed 
| 
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iN by froſts, and drop dead in the roads +. 


| This delicate little ſpecies is however widely 
[ diffuſed. It even viſits Sweden, where Lin- 


nzus ſays it inhabits the willow. plots . It i 
known in all the provinces of France: in Bur 
gundy it is called fenerotet : in Champagne 


| * This is probably what Willughby terms a querulow 
| | | voice. Ornithel. p. 164. 
14 | + & This little bird is fo feeble, that if we caſt a cloda 
Wl the branch on which it ſits, it will be ſtunned by the ſhak, 

and tumble off.” Salerne. 
0 þ + Fauna Suecica, No. 236. 


fretillel 
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--lillet: in Provence, . It is alſo found in 
Italy |; and the Greeks ſeem to have known 
it by the term ao7pes Þ (a gad-fly). It is proba- 
ble that the ſmall green wren, which Edwards 
tells us was brought from Bengal, 1s only a va- 
nety of the European yellow wren. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Yellow or Willow Wren, 
Motacilla-Trochilus: © It is cinereous greeniſh z the under 
fde of its wings and their coverts yellowiſh ; its eyebrows 
rellow.” Mr. White aſſerts that there are three ſpecies of 
the willow wren, which differ in their ſize, and in their 
note. The yelloweſt bird is conſiderably the largeſt, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by having its quills tipped with white. It 
haunts the tops of trees, and makes a ſibilous noiſe like a 
graſhopper; at intervals it riſes ſinging and ſhivering its 
wings. But it were raſh to multiply ſpecies. This bird is 
much ſubject to variety in point of ſize and plumage; and 
ts note mult evidently depend on the ſeaſon of the year. 


* M. Guys. + Aldroyandus. 

t Ariſtotle (lib. viii. 3) only names the a:o7pog between 
the v70>.a2ug and the Tupac, as one of theſe little birds that 
feed upon infeAs. © Two circumſtances induce us to think 
that this is the u,: the firſt, that it would be ſo called in 
Greece on account of its ſmallneſs ; the ſecond, that, as 
the gad-fly makes a continual noiſe with its wings, ſo this 
bird ſings almoſt inceſſantly.” Belon, Nat. des Oiſeaux, 
p. 344» 


as large. 
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E are acquainted with another yelloy 
wren, which is not fo ſmall by a fourt 
part as the preceding, and differs too by its co. 
lours : its throat is white, and there is a whitiſh 
ſtreak acroſs the eye: a ruſty tint, on a whitiſh 
ground, covers the breaſt and belly: the ſamel 
tint forms a broad fringe on the coverts and 
quills of the wings, of which the ground i 
blackiſh; a mixture of theſe two colours a- 
pears on the back and the head: in other re 
ſpects, this bird has the ſame ſhape with the 
common yellow wren. It is found in Lo 


raine, whence it was ſent to us: but as we ar 
ignorant of its natural habits, we cannot decide 


with regard to the identity of theſe two ſpecies 

With reſpect to the great yellow auren, which 
Briſſon reckons, after Willughby, as a variety d 
the common kind, and which has double the fit, 
it is difficult, if the matter is not exaggerated, u 
conceive that a bird of twice the bulk ſhould be- 
long to the ſame ſpecies, Probably Willughby 
miſtook the ſedge warbler for the yellow wren, 
which reſembles it much, and is actually twic 
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Le Tregtodyte, Buß. | 
MotadillasTroglodytes; Lok 0 Gmel, 
Troglodytes, Ger, Aldrov, LE ll, $73. De. 


Regulus, 2 


— 


IE name Hag hayes *, * Mich the ancierits 
beſtowed on this little bird, denoted its in- 
habiting caves or caverns. The moderns have 
erconcoully confounded it with the gold-creſted 
wren : the latter reſorts near our dwellings in 
winter: it emerges from the heart of buſhes | 


bo — 


In Greek Teams, from Teoxo; 4 ng which comes 
from rec to run, or whirl; alſo Te fg, from roy 
a care, or hole, and % to enter; the Romans adopted 
theſe names, Trochilus and T roghdytes : in Italian, Reattino, 
Re di Siepe (hedge-king) : in Tuſcany, Stricciols: in Sicily, 
Perchia Chagia: in German, Schnee-Komnig, Winter-Koenigy * 
Luuin-Koenig,” Thurn-Rotnig, MeufteKcenig,” Zaum Sehlopflin 
(the ſnow, winter, hedge, thorn;-king ; : "the hedge-lipper).; 
in Swediſh, Tumling: in Poliſh, Malik, Pakrywſba, Wolowe.,. 
0:2ho : in Turkiſh, Bilbil: in Prodicine 1 it is called V ques 
Pitaut, and Roi-Bedelet : in Saintonge, Rol- Bont: in So- 
Jogne, Roi-Berry : in Poitou, Vuaiongiß an in Guienſſe, Ar- 
repit : in Normandy, Rebetre : in Anjou, Beriabon, or Roi- 
Bertaud : in Orleanois, Ratillon or Raterean, Petit-Rat : in 
Burgundy, FourresBuifſonand'Rot de Hrofdur e. 
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it is an error of ancient date, perhaps as early 
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and thick boughs, and enters into little lodge- 
ments which it makes in the holes of walls 
Ariſtotle diſcriminates it by this habit “, and 
ſelects other features, which it is impoſſible tg 
miſtake; and becauſe of its gold creſt, he terms 
it little king, or regulus Croitelet) f. But the 
troglodytes, or common wren, is ſo different both 
in its figure and in its ceconomy, that the ſame 
name ſhould never have been applied to it. Yet 


as the time of Ariſtotle J. Geſner has pointed 
it outh; but, notwithſtanding his authority, ſup- 
ported by Aldrovandus and Willughby, who 
clearly diſtinguiſh theſe birds ||, other naturaliſt 
ſill perſiſt in confounding them J. 


S The 


ce The zrechilus inhabits orchards and holes; is dif. 
ficult to be caught, and eluſive.” Ariſt. lib. ix. 2. 

+ The zyrannus (king), which is not much larger than a 
locuſt, has a flame-coloured creſt, formed by a flight elera- 
tion of the plumage : in other reſpects it 1s beautiful, and 
ſings ſweetly.” Arift, Hift. Anim. lib. viii. 3. 

+ « The trochilus is called alſo chief, or king; wherefore 
the eagle is reported to fight with it.” Id. lib. ix. 2. 

$ Willughby. 

Turner, under the appellation of trochilus, deſcribes the 
common wren; and Ætius gives a very accurate account 0 
it, diſtinguiſhing it judiciouſly from the gold-creſted wren. 
See Aldrovandus, vol. ii. p. 65 5. 

I Olina, Belon, Albin, and Briſſon term it Regulus: 
Friſch and Schwenckfeld, after having named it 3 

0 
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The troglodytes, then, is that very ſmall 
bird which appears in the villages and near 
towyns on the approach of winter, and even in the 
coldeſt weather, havinga clear ſprightly little war- 
le, particularly towards evening: it pops out 
on the top of piles of wood or bundles of fag- 
gots, and next moment glides into cover; or if 
it ventures out on the eaves of a houſe, it 
quickly hides itſelf under the roof, or in a hole 
of the wall; when it hops among the heaped 
branches: its little tail is always cocked. Its 
light is ſhort and whirling, and its wings beat 
ſo briſkly, that their vibrations are not percep- 
tible. Hence the Greeks called it trochilus, which 
is probably the diminutive of Zrochus*, a top; 
and this appellation not only refers to its mode 
of flying, but correſponds to its round compact 
form. | 

The wren is only three inches nine lines 
long, and its alar extent five inches and an half; 
its bill ſix lines, and its legs eight: all its plu- 


call it likewiſe Regulus : but Geſner, Aldrovandus, John- 
ſton, Willughby, and Sibbald, reject the latter appellation, 
and adhere to that of zrog/odytes. Klein, Barrere, and Geſner 
himſelf again apply to the gold-creſted wren the name of 
trichilus, which in Ariſtotle denotes evidently the common 
wren. Briſſon copies their error. 


Trochilus is derived from trochus, becauſe of its top- 
like ſhape.“ Klein. | 


Aa 4 | mage 


ous; and, as Belon ſays, it 18 conſtantly gay 
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mage is interſeQed tranſverſely with little Wavy 

zones of deep brown and blackiſh on the body 

and the wings, and even on the head and the 

tail: the under fide of its body is mixed with 

whitiſh and gray: it is the plumage of the 

woodcock in miniature . It weighs ſcarcely 
quarter of an ounce. 


This very ſmall bird is almoſt the only one 
that continues in our climate till the depth of 
winter; and it alone retains its cheerfulneſs in 
that arent ſeaſon: it is always briſk and joy- 


and ſtirring +. Its ſong is loud and clear, and 
conſiſts of ſhort quick notes, Adiriti, fidiriti. it 
is divided by ſtops of five or ſix ſeconds, It 
is the only light and pleaſant voice that is heard 
during that ſeaſon, when the ſilence of the in- 
habitants of the Ir js ever interrupted but by 


* I have ſeen children who knew the woodcock call the 
wren, the firſt time it was ſhewn them, a young wwoodcock. 


+ The expreſſion uſed is allzgre & wioge, which, Buffon 
remarks, has loſt its energy in the French language. 

When it fings, it gives its tail a briſk little motion 
from right to left. It has twelve quills remarkably tapered; 
the outermoſt much ſhorter than the next, and this than 
the third; but the two middle ones are alſo longer than the 
adjacent one on either ſide: and this property is eaſily per- 
ceiyed, ſince the bird not ny cocks its tail, but flies with 
It ſ W ap 


the 
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the diſagreeable croaking of the ravens ®. The 
wren ſings moſt when the ſnow falls +; or in 
the evening, when the cold threatens to increaſe 
the gloom of the night. It thus lives in the 
out courts and in the wood yards, ſearching 


among the faggots, on the bark, under the 


roofs, in the holes of walls, and even 1n pits, 
for chryſalids and dead inſects. It frequents 
too the margins of perennial ſprings and 
brooks that never freeze, and ſhelters itſelf in the 
hollow willows. In ſuch lodgments the wrens 
ſometimes, gather in numbers : they often 
come out to drink, and return quickly to their 
common receptacle. Though familiar, and not 
diſconcerted by near approach, they are difficult 


to catch: their ſmallneſs, and their nimbleneſs, 
enable them almoſt always to elude the eye and 


the talons of their enemies. 


In the ſpring, the wren lives in the 8 


where it builds its neſt near the ground, among 


branches, or even on the turf; ſometimes be- 


neath the trunk of a tree, on a rock, or even 
under the ſhelving brink of a rivulet ; ſome- 
times in the thatched roof of ſome lone cot- 


Juge in a wild retreat, and even on the hut of 


* Salerne. + Id, 


+ ſportſman told me that he has often found more re than 
twenty collected in the ſame hole. | 


the 
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the charcoal-maker and wooden-ſhoe maker io 
who are employed in the foreſts. For the con- 
ſtruction the bird collects much moſs, and of 
that material the outſide is entirely compoſed ; 
but within it is neatly lined with feathers, 
The neſt is almoſt round, and externally it is 
ſo bulky and miſhapen as to eſcape the robber's 
ſearch ; for it ſeems only a heap of mols rolled 
together by chance : there is only one little 
narrow aperture made in the fide. The bird 
lays nine or ten dirty white eggs +, with a zone 
dotted with reddiſh at the obtuſe end. It will 
forſake, if it perceives that they are diſcovered, 
The young ones leave their lodgment before 
they are able to fly, and they run like little mice 
among the buſhes . Sometimes the field-mice 
poſſeſs themſelves of the neſt; whether that the 
wren has forſaken it, or that theſe intruders 
drive away the bird, by deſtroying the hatch 9. 
We have not diſcovered that, in our climate, it 
breeds a ſecond time during the month of Au- 


* In French, Charbenniers and Sabetiers. 
+ Schwenckfeld and Aldrovandus. + Geſner. 


$ © I ſound this ſpring in a thorn hedge, about five feet 
from the ground, a neſt ſhaped like the wren's, built of 
moſs and wool. I was much lurpriſed, upon tearing it, to 
obſerve in it five young field mice. The neſt had been 

e by the wrens, and the mice had taken poſſeſſion of it." 
Note of the Count de Veen hoent, | 
guſt, 
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guſt, as Albertus ſays in Aldrovandus, and as 
Olina avers to be the caſe in Italy, adding that 
numbers are ſeen in Rome, and in its vicinity. 
The ſame author gives directions how to raiſe 
them, after they are taken from the neſt; but, 
as Belon obſerves, it will be difficult to ſucceed, 
for the wren is too delicate“. We have re- 
marked that it is fond of the company of the 
red. breaſts; at leaſt it attends the call with theſe 
birds: it approaches making a ſhort cry f irit, 
ri, which is of a deeper tone than its ſong, 
but equally like the ſound of a clock-bell. It is 
ſo fearleſs and prying, that it even enters the 
window of the piper's lodge. It flutters and 
chants in the woods till dark, and, with the red- 
breaſt and blackbird, it is heard among the lateſt 
after ſunſet + : it is likewiſe one of the earlieſt 
awake. It is not prompted, however, by the 
picaſures of ſociety ; for it prefers retirement 


in the love ſeaſon, and the males purſue each 
other hotly . 


The ſpecies is extenſively ſpread through 


To raiſe it, we muſt keep it warm in the neſt ;- give 
it often to eat, but little at a time, ſheep's or calf's heart 
runced very ſmall, and ſome flies. When it feeds alone, a 

little corner of the cage ſhould be hemmed in with red 
cloth, to which the bird may retire at night.” 


+ Turner. + Belon. 
| Europe, 
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Europe. Belon ſays that it is common eve 
where: however, if it endures our winters, i 
can hardly ſupport the rigours of the North. 
Linnzus tells us that it is rare in Sweden, 
The names which it has in different countrie 
ſuffice to diſtinguiſh it: Friſch calls it king 
winter hedges : Schwenckfeld, ſnow-king (Schnes. 
koentg): in ſome provinces of France it ig 
| termed chill xing (roi de froidure) : one of the 
German names {Zaun-Schlupfer ) alludes to its 
ghding into the hedges: and the old En. 
glifh expreſſion, die ſinouler, mentioned by 
Geſner, has the ſame import. The Sicilian aps 
pellation, Perchia-chagia, fignifies buſh-borer, In 
Orleanois it is called ratereau, or ratillon, be- 
cauſe it runs among the coverts like a young 
field- mouſe: laſtly, in ſome provinces it is called 
ox (bu, by way of antiphraſis, on account 
of its extreme ſmallneſs “. 

This bird ſeems to have two repreſentatives 
in the new continent: the Wren of Bueno 
Ayres and Wren of Louiſiana. The firſt is of 
the ſame ſize and plumage, only its colours are 
rather more vivid and diſtinct; and it may be 
regarded as a variety of the European kind. 
Commerſon, who ſaw it at Buenos Ayres, men- 
tions nothing of its habits, except that it is 


* Hebert. 
founc 
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found on both banks of the river de la Plata, 
Wand that it even enters the veſſels in purſuit of 
lies. The ſecond is one third larger than the 
firſt: its breaſt and belly are of a yellowiſh 
fulvous : there is a ſmall white ray behind the 
eye: the reſt of the plumage on the head, the 
back, the wings, and the tail, is of the ſame 
colour, and marbled, as in the common wren. 
Father Charlevoix commends the ſong of the 


Canadian wren, which 1s probably the ſame 
with that of Louiſiana, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Common Wren, Mota- 
cilla-T roglodytes : © It is gray: its wings waved with black 
and cinereous.” Our author, on the authority of Aldro- 
vandus and Geſner, ſays that it lays nine or ten eggs: but 
Linnzus, Pennant, and Latham agree, that it lays from ten 
to eighteen. The Wrens continue in Britain the whole 
year. They are rare in Sweden and Ruſſia, and never pe- 
netrite to Siberia. ; 

The North American Wren, mentioned by Charlevoix, 
appears in the ſtate of New York about May, and breeds 
in June. It builds in holes of trees; its materials fibres 
and ſticks, which it lines with hairs and feathers. It lays 
from ſeven to nine white eggs, with ſtraggling ſpots of red. 
It retires ſouthwards in Auguſt. It is twice as large as the 
ordinary wren, and its note is different, : 


THE 
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Le Roitelet, Buff. 

Motacilla-Regulus, Linn. & G 
Sylvia-Regulus, Lath. 

Regulus Criſtatus, Will. Ray, & Klein. 
Calendula, Br:f. 

Parus Sylvaticus, Ger & Sibbald. 

The Copped Wren, Charleton. 

The Gold- crowned Wren, Edw.“ 


HIS is the ſmalleſt of all the European 
birds. It paſſes through the meſhes of 
common nets; cages cannot confine it; and, 
it let looſe in a chamber, the leaſt crack will 
allow it to eſcape. When it viſits our gardens, 
and glides among the hedge-rows, how quickly 


In Greek, Tupac; : in modern Greek, Terhxus: in Ita- 
lian, Fior Rancio (marygold flower), Occhio Bovino (ox eye), 
and Reattino, Reillo, Regill, (i. e. little king): in Verona, 
Capo d'Oro (gold head): in Genoa, Boarino della Stella (ſtar 
ruſtic): in Bologna, Papazzino (little pope) : in German, 
Gekroentes (crowned bird), Ko#nigchen (kingling), Ochſen 
Aeuglein (ox eye), Holta-Meiſſe (wood mouſe): in Swiſs, 
Strueſsle : in Flemiſh, Koniinxhen : in Poliſh, Krolik, Czu- 
baty, Sikora Leſna : in Bohemian, Ztotobtawet : in Swediſh, 


„ wa ogel : in Daniſh, Fugle-Konge : in Icelandic, Rin- 
ul 


2 does 
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does it vaniſh from our ſight! The ſmalleſt leaf 
is ſufficient to conceal it. If we want to ſhoot 
it, we mulſt uſe very fine ſand ; for the ſmalleſt 
lead ſhot would ſpoil the plumage. When we 
have ſucceeded in catching it, either with lime- 
twigs, with the titmouſe trap, or with a very 
cloſe net, we muſt be careful not to cruſh the 
delicate bird; and, as it is exceedingly nimble, 
we are not yet ſure of ſecuring it. It has a 
ſharp ſhrill cry, like the whiſper of the graſ- 
hopper, which is almoſt as large “. Ariſtotle 
ſays that it ſings agreeably ; but probably thoſe 
who communicated that fact had confounded 
it with the common wren, eſpecially as the phi. 
loſopher himſelf acknowledges that the ſame 
name was ſometimes applied to both birds. 
The female lays fix or ſeven eggs, which. are 
ſcarcely larger than peas: the neſt is formed 
into a hollow ball, cloſely interwoven with 
moſs and ſpiders webs, lined with the ſofteſt 
down, and having an aperture in the ſide. It 
builds generally in the foreſts ; ſometimes on 
the ivies and elms of our gardens, or on the 
pines beſide our houſes +. 


'The 


* This ſong is not very harmonious, if Geſner heard it 


and underſtood it rightly ; for he expreſſes it by aul, zl, 
zalp. | 


© © Lord Trevor found one of theſe neſts in his garden on 
f an 
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an ivy. Dr. Derham remarks that theſe birds breed every | 
year on the firs before his houſe, at Upminſter, in the 


The ſmalleſt inſects are the common food & 
theſe diminutive birds: in ſummer they catch 
theſe nimbly on the wing: in winter they ſeek 
the infeQs in their retreats, where they are tor- 
pid or dead. They alfo eat the larvæ, and all 
forts of worms. They are ſo alert in diſcover. 
ing and ſeizing their prey, and at the ſame time 
fo great epicures, that ſometimes they continue 
to ſwallow till they are ſurfeited. During ſum- 
mer they feed on ſmall berries and ſeeds, ſuch 
as thoſe of fennel; and they alſo ſcrape the 
earth under old willows, where they probably 
find ſomething nutritious. I never could dif- 
cover {mall pebbles in their gizzard. 

The gold-creſted wrens delight in oaks, elms; 
tall pines, firs, junipers, &c. In Sileſia, ſays 
Schwenckfeld, they are ſeen both during the 
ſummer and the winter, and always in the fo- 
reſts. In England they inhabit the mountain 
woods. In Bavaria and Auſtria they reſort in 
winter near the towns, where they find re- 
ſources for the ſeverity of the ſeaſon; It is ſaid 
even that they fly in ſmall flocks, Which are 
compoſed not only of their own fpecies, but of 
other birds which have the ſame modes of lite, 


county of Effex.“ Willughby. MY 
ſuch 
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ſuch as the creepers, the nuthatches, and the tit- 
mice, &c. * On the other hand, Salerne in- 
forms us that, in Orleanois, they appear gene- 
rally in pairs during the winter, and call upon 
ach other when they are ſeparated... It. would 
ſem, therefore, that they have different habits 
in different countries; which is not impoſſible, 
ſince habits depend on circumſtances: but it is 
more likely that the authors have committed 
{me overſight. In Switzerland, it is uncer- 
tain whether they continue through the win- 
ter: at leaſt, in that country, and in England, 
they are the laſt to diſappear f. In France, 
they are oftener ſeen in the autumn and win- 
ter than in the ſummer; and there are many 
provinces where they ſeldom or never breed. 
Theſe little birds are very agile and active: 
they are almoſt continually in motion, flutter- 
ing from branch to branch, creeping on the 
trees, and clinging indifferently in every ſitua- 
tion, and often hanging by the feet, like the 
ttmice ; ferreting in all the cracks of the bark 


for their diminutive prey, or watching it as it 


creeps out. In cold weather they lodge in the 
evergreens, feeding on the ſeed; and often they 


perch on the ſummit of theſe trees: but in this 


* Geſner, Klein, and Cateſby. 
+ Britiſh Zoology. 


Vor. V. 8 _ 
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habit they appear not to ſhun the preſence of 
man, ſince, on other occafions, they ſuffer him 
to get very near them. In autumn they are 
fat, and their fleſh is delicate: during that ſe- 
ſon they are commonly caught by means of the 
call. The public markets of Nuremberg are 
then well ſtocked with theſe little birds, 
The gold-creſted wrens are fpread not only 
through Europe, from Sweden to Italy, and 
probably as far as Spain, but alſo to Bengal; 
and even in America they inhabit the extent 
between the Antilles and the north of | Nev 
England, according to Edwards &. It appears 
therefore that theſe birds, which viſit the 
northern countries indeed, but which fly te 
ſhort diſtances, have migrated from the one con 
- tinent to the other; and this well-aſcertainec 
fact is a proof of the proximity of the tw 
- continents in the high latitudes. If this be ad 
mitted, it would follow that the gold-creſted 
wren, though apparently feeble and delicate 
cannot only bear cold, but — e 
: - ciſſitudes of temperature. 
The moſt. remarkable part of i its bam: 


* It muſt ba penetrated mans 3 if it be reall 
found in the Terre Magellanice, as aſſerted in the Novigs 
tions aux Terres Auſtrales, t. ii. p. 38. But we cannot in 
fer that the bird here meant is the lame with the ee 
ed wren. ; 86: 


ina 5 ( I. - 
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its beautiful aurora gold crown, bordered with 
black on each ſide, and which it conceals un- 
der the other feathers by the contraction of the 
muſcles of the head: a white ray, which, paſſ- 
ing over its eyes, joins the black edging of the 
crown, and another black ſtreak, in which the 
eye is placed, give a more marked phyſiog- 
nomy : the reſt of the upper ſide of the body, 
including the ſmall coverts of the wings, is of 
an olive yellow: all the under ſide, from the 
baſe of the bill, is light rufous, verging to olive 
on the ſides; the cireumference of the bill is 
whitiſh, and projects ſome black briſtles : the 
quills of the wings are brown, edged exteriorly 
with olive yellow: this border is interrupted, 
near the third of the | quill, by a black ſpot on 
the ſixth, and more or leſs on the following quills 
as far as the fifteenth : the middle coverts, and 
the great coverts next the body, are edged with 
olive yellow, and tipped with dirty white, which 
produces two ſpots of the fame dirty white on 
each wing: the quills of the tail are dun gray, 
edged with olive: the ground colour of the 
feathers is blackiſh, except on the head, at the 
riſe of the neck, and on the lower part of the 
thighs; the iris cheſaut, and the legs yellowiſh- 
In the female the creſt is of a pale yellow, and 
all the colours of the plumage are more dilute, 
as uſual. | a 


Bb 2 The 
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The Pennſylvanian gold- creſted wren is dis. 
tinguiſhed from this only by flight ſhades, which 
are inſufficient to conſtitute even a variety, The 
greateſt difference hes in the colour of the legs, 
which are blackiſh. 

Briſſon ſays, that in the gold-creſted wren, 
the firſt feather of each wing is extremely ſhort; | 
but this is not a quill, its ſhape is different, it is 
not inſerted in the ſame manner, nor is it def. 
tined for the ſame uſe : it riſes from the end of 
a ſort of nail which terminates the bone of the 
wing; and a ſimilar feather ſprouts from ano- 
ther. ſort of nail, at the ſucceeding articula- 
tion“. 4 

The gold- creſted wren weighs from ninety- 
ſix to one hundred and twenty grains.—Total 
length three inches and a half; the bill five lines; 
it is black, the edges of the upper mandible are 
ſcalloped: near the tip, and..the lower mandible 
is a little ſhorter : each noſtril is ſeated near 
the baſe of the bill, and covered by a ſingle 
feather, which hangs over it with long, ſtiff flla- 
ments; the ar ſus ſeven lines and a half; the outer 
toe connected to the middle one by its two ſirſt 
' phalanxes ; the hind nail almoſt double the reſt; | 


* We may extend this remark to many other 3 


of birds, which have been ſaid to have the firſt quill of the 
wang extremely ſhort. | 


the 
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the alar extent ſix inches; the tail eighteen 
lines, conſiſting of twelve quills, of which the 
two intermediate and the two outer ones are 
ſhorter than the reſt; ſo that the tail is di- 
vided into two equal parts, both.tapered : the 
wings meaſure ſix lines: the body when plucked 
is not an inch long. 

The tongue cartilaginous, terminated by 
ſmall filaments ; the &/ophagus fifteen lines, di- 
ating and forming a ſmall glandulous ſac before 
it is inſerted into the gizzard: the gizzard is 
muſcular, lined with an inadheſive membrane, 
and covered by the liver: the inteſtinal tube 
tre inches: there is a gall bladder; ; no 
crcum. at, | 


[A] Specific character of the Gold-creſted — 8 Mo- 
tacilia-Regulus : © Its ſecondary wing-quills yellow on their 
outer margin, white in the middle; its creſt orange-yel- 
by,” It is pretty frequent in England, on the ſummits 
of lofty trees, particularly oaks. It lays from fix to eight 
eggs, which are white, ſprinkled with minute dull-red ſpots. 
The gold-crefted wren,“ ſays the accurate Mr. Pennant, 
* croſſes annually from the Orknies to the Shetland iſles; 
*wkere it breeds, and returns again before winter; a long 
* light, of ſixty miles, for ſo ſmall a bird.“ 


B b 3 VARI- 


TRACI ERS IL =: 


as a variety in point of ſize of our gold-creſted 


is deeper on the fore parts, and lighter on the 
_ rump, without any mixture of yellow: there 


_ greateſt difference conſiſts in the ſize, it being 


the reſt, the only difference conſiſts in a few! 


crowned wren are entirely unknown; and if 
ever theſe be diſcovered to be the ſame with 


m " virirtins or 
VARIETIES OF THE 
GOLD-CRESTED WREN. 


Motacilla-Calendula, Linn. & Gm. 
Sylvia-Calendula, Lath. _ | 
Calendula-Pennſylvanica, Brig: 


I. TüE RuBy-cRownNeD WREN. 1 tins 
not help conſidering this Pennſylvanian' bird 


wren. In fact, its creſt differs little either in 
ſhape or colour, being rounder indeed, and of 
a purer and deeper red, emulating the luſtre 
of the ruby, and not edged with a black zone, 
Alſo the upper ſide of the body is olive; which 


is a tint of yellow on the lower part of the 
body, and deeper on the breaſt, But the 


larger and heavier than the common gold- creſted 
wren in the proportion of eleven to eight, For! 


ſhades of the plumage: I ſpeak of the dried ſpeci - 
mens, for the habits and ceconomy of the ruby- 


thoſe of our gold-creſted wren, the identity of 
the ſpecies will be completely eſtabliſhed. 


In 
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jn the ruby-crowned wrens, the crown is pe- 
culiar to the males, and not the leaſt trace of it 
ein be found on the head of the female, How- 
erer, the plumage is nearly the ſame in both, 
and their weights are exactly equal, 

Total length, four inches and a quarter; the 
hill, five lines and a half; the alar extent, fix 
lines and a half; the zar/us, eight lines; the 
middle toe fix ; the tail eighteen, and conſiſts 
of twelve quills; it exeeeds the wings about 
half an inch. 

To this variety we may refer the bird which 
Lebeau found in Louiſiana, in which the back 
of the head bears a ſort of crimſon crown, The 
meaſures are indeed a little different, but inſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a new variety, and the more 
ſo, as in other reſpects the birds are analogous, ' 
and inhabit the ſame climate. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill ſix lines; ; the tail twenty-one higes. and 
exceeds the wings by eight or nine lines, [A] 


A] Specific character of the Ruby-crowned Wren, Mo- 
" 2acilla-Calendula : “ It is einereous-greeniſh, a line on its 
top very yellow: its belly and the under fide of its wings 
yellowiſh.” It occurs as high as Hudſon's Bay. 


II. Tur RrDp-nzapeD WREN. This bird 
was ſeen by Kolben at the Cape of Good 
2 e ad Ii 25 
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| Hope; and though that traveller has not de. 
| ſcribed it completely, we may gather from 

his account that, firſt, it is a variety of chi. 
mate, ſince it is peculiar to the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of Africa : ſecondly, it is a variety of 
ſize, ſince, according to Kolben, it is larger than 
our blue titmouſe : thirdly, it is a variety of 
plumage, for its wings are black, and its legs 
reddiſh ; in which reſpect it differs conliderably 
from our gold-creſted wren. 


III. This is the place which we ought to 
aſſign to the bird ſent from Greenland to 
Muller, under the name of the ſcarlet-crowned 
blue titmouſe*, which is all he ſays of it. 


3 Zalgie Dan. Prodromus, No. 284. May not this be 
the Audua Tytlingr of the Icelanders? | 
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THE 


TITMOUSE-WREN. 


Le Roitelet-Meſange, Bi. 
Sylvia Elata, Lath. Ind. 


HIS ſpecies, which is found in Cayenne, 
forms, by its ſhort bill, the intermediate 
gradation between the gold-creſted wren and 
the titmice. It is ſtill ſmaller than the gold- 
creſted wren: it inhabits a hot climate; whereas 
that bird prefers the more temperate countries, 
and even appears only in winter. The tit- 
mouſe-wren lodges in the buſhes in the dry 
lavannas, and conſequently near dwellings, It 
has a jonquil crown on its head, but placed far- 
ther back than in the European bird; the reſt 
of the head is greeniſh brown ; the upper ſide 
of the body, and the two middle quills of its 
tal, greeniſn; the lateral quills, the ſuperior 
coverts of the wings, and their middle quills, 
brown edged with greeniſh, and the great ones 
brown, without any border; the throat, and 
the fore part of the neck, light cinereous ; the 
breaſt and the belly greeniſh ; the lower belly, 
the 
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the inferior coverts of the tail, and the ſides, 
dilute yellow, 

Total length, three inches and a quarter; the 
bill four lines (it appears much ſhorter than 
that of the gold-creſted wren); the farſus ſix 
lines, and black; the hind nail the ſtrongeſt 
of all; the tail fourteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and exceeds the wings 
ten lines, 
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HOUGH Aldrovandus has reſtricted the 
word parra to the gold - creſted wren, I con- 
ceive that Pliny employed it to ſignify in gene; 
ral the titmice, and that he regarded this genus 
as a branch of the family of woodpeckers, which 
he accounted more extenſive than is admitted 
by the modern naturaliſts. My reaſons are as 
follow: 
1, Pliny ſays, that the woodpeckers are the 
only birds which breed in hollow trees+; and it 


is well known that many ſpecies of titmice do 
the ſame, 


In Greek the Titmouſe is named Awibaxos, Ariſt. Hit. 
Anim. lib. viii. 3: in Latin, Parra; Plin. Nat. Hit. lib. x. 
33: in modern Latin, Parus, Parix, Meſanga. In Italy 
it is called Parula; and in ſome diſtricts Parizola, Pataſcio, 
Parruza, Zinzin, Orbeſina, Sparuoczolo: in Savoy, Mayenche: 
in Germany, May/s, Mey/#lin. The Engliſh Tit-mouſe has the 
ſame derivation, and probably, as Ray conjectures, alludes 
to the bird's neſtling in holes of walls like mice. 

+ Pullos educant in cavis avium feli. Lib. x. 18. 


2+ Al 
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2. All that he ſays in regard to certain 
woodpeckers, that they climb the trees like 
cats, that they hang with their heads down. 
ward, that they ſeek their food beneath the 
bark, that they ſtrike it with their bill, &c, 
agrees equally with the titmice and the wood. 
peckers *. | 

3. The account which he gives of other 
woodpeckers that ſuſpend their neſt from the 
end of young branches, to prevent any qua- 
druped from approaching it t, will only ſuit 
ſome kinds of titmice, ſuch as the penduline 
and the Languedoc, and not at all the wood- 
peckers properly ſo called. 

4. We ſearce can ſuppoſe, that Pliny never 
heard of the penduline and Languedoc titmice, 
fince one of them at leaft breeds in Italy; and 
it is equally improbable that, being acquainted 
with this fact, he would omit to infert it in his 
Natural Hiſtory. But the paſſage alluded to is 
the only one that applies to theſe birds; and 
they muſt therefore have been included in the 
family of woodpeckers, 


* Scandentes in ſubrectum felium modo; illi vero & "ſupini 
 percuſh corticis ſono, pabulum ſubeſſe intelligunt. Plin. lib. x. 18, 


+ Picorum aliquis ſuſpendit in ſurculo ( nidum «+ ++ 1 
nullus accedere pęſit. Lib. x. 33. 
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Moreover, the appellation of parræò ſeems to 


have been peculiarly beſtowed on this branch of 


the woodpeckers; for in the genus of parræ, ſays 
pliny, there are ſome which form their neſt of 
dry moſs into a ball, and ſhut it ſo cloſely that 
the aperture can ſcarce be found. This applies 
to the common wren, which has been ſometimes 
confounded with the gold-creſted wren and the 
titmice, There 1s another ſpecies which builds 
in the ſame manner, only employing hemp and 
flax for the materials ; and this is the property 
of the long-tailed titmouſe. Since the name 
tarre therefore comprehended many ſpecies, 
and the account of theſe agrees with the quali- 
ties of the titmice, it will follow that the genus is 


really that of the titmice. This idea is the more 


probable, as the epithet argatilis, which 1s given 
by Pliny to one of theſe ſpecies, is ſo like the 
Greek name aigithalos, which Ariſtotle applies 
to the titmice, that we cannot help regarding 
it the ſame, only ſomewhat altered in tranſcrip. 


tion, Beſides, Pliny uſes the word aigitbalos in 


no other part, though he was well acquainted 
with Ariſtotle $ works, and had conſulted them 
expreſsly in compoſing Wy tenth book, which 


* In genere parrarum eft, cui nidus ex muſco arido ita ab- 
ſluta perficitur pila, ut inveniri non befſit aditus. Plin. 
lib. x. 33. See Belon, p. 343. 


treats 
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the bee-eaters, becauſe they are both apivorous: 


Greek names aiyi92ao* and aryofnans, though 


accuſed of milking the goats. 


cauſe they are very ſmall : but they are at the 
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treats of theſe birds. I may add, that the term 
argatilts has never, as far as I know, been x 
plied by authors to any other bird but the one 


juſt mentioned, and there is every reaſon 


therefore to conclude that it is a titmouſe. 
The titmice have alſo been confounded with 


they have been confounded roo with the goat 
ſuckers, on account of the reſemblance of the 


Geſner ſuſpeAts they are diſtin@ in their ety- 
mology : beſides, the titmice have never been 


All the birds of this tribe appear feeble, be- 


ſame time lively, active, and bold: they are 
perpetually in motion; they flutter from tree 
to tree; they hop from branch to branch; they 
creep along the bark; they climb the ſides of 
walls; they ſuſpend themſelves in all ſituations, 
and often their head downwards, in order to 
dig in every little cranny, and pick out the 
worms, the inſects, or their eggs. They alſo 
feed on ſeeds; but, inſtead of breaking theſe in 
their bill, like the linnets and the goldfinches, 


* Aryidanc; is commonly reckoned a primitive Wer and 


aryobmane is compounded of ad, a goat, and dn, à nip- 
88 


almoſt 
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almoſt all the titmice hold them under their lit- 
tle claws and peck them: they alſo pierce 
hazel nuts and walnuts, &c.“ If a nut be 
ſuſpended at the end of a thread, they will cling 
to it, follow the oſcillations, and without 
quitting their hold they will continue to peck 
it, It has been obſerved that the muſcles/of 
their neck are very ſtrong, and thoſe of the 
head thick f; which accounts in part for their 
manceuvres; their other motions imply __ 
force in the muſcles of the legs and toes. 

Moſt of the European'titmice occur in our 
climate at all ſeaſons; but they are never fo 
numerous as about the end of autumn; when 
thoſe which hve during the ſummer in the 
foreſts or on the mountains are driven, by the 
cold and ſnows, from their retreat, and deſcend, 
in queſt of food, into the cultivated plains, and 
near habitations . During all the winter months, 


* As this exerciſe is rather laborious, and, according to 
Friſch, brings on blindneſs, it is adviſed to break the 
nuts and hempſeed, in ſhort, every hard ſubſtance given” to 
them. 

+ See Journal de Phyſique Aoitt 1976, p. 123, Ke. 

{ The long-tailed titmouſe, according to Ariſtotle; the 
 0x-eye, the little blue, the black, and the creſted titmice, 

according to the moderns. 

Some pretend that they retire then into the fir- woods; 
ethers aſſert, that they only make tranſient viſits to the 
ſnowy countries, and advance towards the ſouth. The 
latter opinion ſeems to be the molt probable. 


and 
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and even in the beginning of the ſpring, they 
ſubſiſt on dry ſeeds and on fragments of inſeds 


which they find by ferreting the trees. They 
alſo crop the opening buds, and eat the cater- 
pillar's eggs, particularly thoſe which are ſeen 
round the ſmall branches ranged like a ſeries 
of rings, or the wreaths of a ſpiral. Laſtly, 


they ſearch in the fields for ſmall dead birds, 


or ſuch as are exhauſted by diſeaſe, or entangled 


in ſnares, and, in ſhort, all thoſe incapable of 


reſiſtance, though of their own ſpecies; they 
pierce their ſcull, and feed upon the brains. 
Nor is this cruelty palliated by want; for they 
are guilty of it even in voleries, where they are 
abundantly ſupplied. In ſummer they eat not 
only almonds, walnuts, inſects, &c. but all 
ſorts of nuts, cheſnuts, beech-maſt, figs, the 
ſeeds of hemp, of panic, and other ſmall ſeeds“. 
It is obſerved that thoſe bred 1n the cage are 
fond of blood, tainted meat, rancid fat, and 
tallow melted, or rather burnt, by the flame 
of a candle. It would ſeem that the ſtate of 
domeſtication vitiates their taſte. | 

In general, the titmice, though tainted with 
fcrocity, love the ſociety of their equals, and 


* Some pretend that the titmice cannot digeſt the ſeeds 
of rape or of millet, though theſe be ſoftened by boiling; yet 
M. de Querhoent, who raiſed ſome of theſe birds, aſſures | 
me that he fed them only with hempſeed and millet. 

ee | „ 
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unite in numerous flocks: if they are parted 
by any accident, they mutually call on each 
other, and ſoon re- aſſemble. However, they 
ſeem to ſhun an intimate connection“: judging 
no doubt of the diſpoſitions of others by their 
own, they feel that they cannot confide much 
in them : ſuch is the ſociety of rogues. The 
unions which they annually form in the ſpring 
are of a cloſer nature, and are very productive. 
No genus of birds is ſo prolific as that of the 
ttmice , and it is the more remarkable the 
ſmaller they are. We might ſuppoſe that a 
greater proportion of organic matter enters into 


their ſtructure, and from this exuberance of life 


reſults their fecundity, and alſo their activity, 
ſtrength, and courage. No birds attack the 
owl with ſuch intrepidity ; they are ever the 
firſt to dart on the nocturnal foe, and they aim 
conſtantly at the eyes: their action is attended 
with a ſwell of the feathers, and with a rapid 
ſucceſſion of violent attitudes and rapid move- 
ments, which powerfully mark the bitterneſs 
of their rage. When they are caught, they 
bite keenly the finger of the bird-catcher, ſtrike 
furiouſly with their bill, and invite, by their 


* Journal de Phyſique, Aofit 1776, p. 123, &c. 
So well known this fact is in England, that it is uſual 
to call a little prolific woman a titmouſe. 
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loud ſcreams, the other birds of their ſpeci 
which alfo fall into the ſnare, and in their tu 
| decoy others*, Lottinger affirms that, in th 
| mountains of Lorraine, when the weather 
foggy, forty or fifty dozens may be caught i 
I; a morning ef with no apparatus but a al 
li a ſmall tent, and a cleft ſtick. They mi 
allo be enfnared with various gins ; with th 
trap], with the nooſe, with lime-twigs, or wit 
a ſmall lark-net : or they may be intoxicated 
as the ancients practiſed, with meal ſoaked it 
* winey. Such are the numerous methods 0 
deſtroying theſe ſmall birds, and almoſt all 
theſe are ſucceſsfully employed. The reaſon i 


; * 
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Journal de Phyſique, Aofit 1776, p- 123. 

+ According to Friſch, only an hundred are caught in 
day by a ſort of ſport in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg 
This is performed by means of a triangular lodge, fixed 0 
three large firs that ſerve as columns; each face of this lod, 
| has a ſort of window, in which is ſet a trap, with its deco 
| bird. The bird-catcher himſelf keeps in the centre, al 
| ſounds a loud call. Friſch, t. 1. claſs 2. This author add 
that ſcarce any are caught in the traps but creſted rn 

long-tailed titmice. . 

+ There are cage-traps, and thoſe made with elder an 

two tiles laid one againſt another, with a head of co 

"t between them ; the hurdle, &c. 
j $ This paſte occaſions giddineſs; they tumble, mak 
efforts to fly, again fall over, and amuſe the ſpeCtators b 

f the ſtrange variety of their motions and geſtures. £lanu 
X88 de Nat. Anim. lib. i. 58. 
| thi 
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that people who keep bees ſuffer much from 
the titmice, which make great havoc among 
theſe ue inſects, eſpecially when they have 
young“. Their extreme vivacity drives them 
into every kind of ſnare, eſpecially on their ar- 
rival; for at that time they are very tame, they 
lodge in the buſhes, and flutter about the roads, 
allowing one to get near them; but afterwards 
they gain ſome experience, and become rather 
more ſhy. 

They lay about eighteen or twenty eggs f: 
ſome depoſit theſe in the holes of trees, which 
they round and ſmooth with their bill, and 
faſhion them internally into the proper form 
others lay them in ball-ſhaped neſts, which 
re of a magnitude very diſproportioned to 

ll {© ſmall a bird. We might almoſt ſuppoſe 
that they previouſly reckon the number of the 
eggs, and that they anticipate the affection to 
their expected offspring. Hence the precau- 
tons uſed in conſtructing the neſt ; the ſolici- 


Others fay, that winter is the time when theſe 
birds deſtroy the moſt, becauſe the bees, being then leſs 
mimated, are not ſo formidable with their ſtings, and are 
more caſily caught. 

+ A female, ſays Hebert, that was caught on her eggs, 
lad the ſkin of her belly ſo looſe, that it would have co- 


{ered the belly entirely, though the bird had been twice 
is large, 


Cc 2 tude 
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tude which ſome ſpecies diſcover in ſuſpending 
it from the end of a branch, and the attentiq 
in ſelecting the proper mmateltiny: ſuch as flen 
der graſs, ſmall roots, moſs, thread, hair, wool 
cotton, feathers, down, &c. They are able t 
provide ſubſiſtence for their numerous family 
which implies not only indefatigable aQtivity 
but much addreſs and ſkill, They are oftet 
ſeen returning with caterpillars in their hill 
If other birds attack their progeny, they wi 
make an intrepid defence; will dart on th 
enemy; and courage renders their weakne 
formidable. 

All the titmice have white ſpots round th 
eyes: the outer toe 1s joined, at its origin, t 
the middle toe, which is a very little longe 
than the hind toe : the tongue ſeems truncated 
and terminated by filaments: in almoſtallof the 
are thickly feathered on the rump : all, excey 
the blue one, the head 1s black or marked wit 
black; in all, except the long-tailed one, t 
legs are lead-coloured: but what more * 
cularly characteriſes the birds of this family, i 
that the bill is not awl-ſhaped, as ſome {ylit 
matic writers aſſert, but formed like a ſhag 
cone, a little flattened on the ſides: it is ſtrongg 
and ſhorter than that of the fauvertes, and ofiq; 
ſhaded by the feathers of the forehead, which 
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file and bend forward: their noſtrils are co- 
rered with other ſmaller and fixed feathers; 
and their economy and habits are alſo ſimilar. T 
[t may be worth'remarking, that the titmice 
hear ſome analogy to the ravens the magpies, 
and the ſhrikes, in regard to the comparative 
force of their bill and their little talons, in their 
muſtachoes round the bill, in their appetite for 
leſb, in their manner of tearing their food into 
morſels before they eat; and even, it is ſaid, 
in their cries, and in their mode of flying: but 
{ill we ought not to refer them to the ſame 
renus, as Kramer has done, We need only to 
compare theſe birds, to fee them creeping on 
the trees, to examine their external ſhape and 
their proportions, and to refle& on their pro- 
digious fecundity, and we ſhall be convinced 
that the titmice are widely different from the 
ravens. Beſides, though the titmice fight among 
themſelves, and ſometimes devour each other, 
particularly certain ſpecies which diſcover a 
violent antipathy*; they ſometimes live on 
good terms with one another, and even with 


Such are the ox- eye and the cinereous nun, See Jour- 
nal de Phyſique, Aout 1776. It is alſo ſaid, that if ſeveral 
tumice be ſucceſſively put in the fame cage, the one firſt 
domeſticated will attack the new comers, will domineef 


over them, and will endeavour to kill them and fuck their 
brains. | | 
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birds of other ſpecies; and we may aſſert thy 
they are not radically ſo cruel as the ſhrikes, and 
only apt to be tranſported by momentary paf. 
ſion, in certain circumſtances which are little 
known. I have witneſſed a caſe, where, far 
from taking advantage of their ſtrength, when 
no reſiſtance could have been made, they ſhewed 
themſelves ſuſceptible of pity and affeQion, 
I put two young black titmice, taken from the 
neſt, in a cage, where was a blue titmouſe : ſhe 
adopted them, and treated them with the ten- 
derneſs of a mother; ſhared her food with 
them, and even was attentive to break the ſeeds 
mixed with it when too hard. I much doubt 
if a ſhrike would have treated them ſo kindly, 
Theſe birds are ſpread through the whole of 
the ancient continent, from Denmark and Swe- 
den to the Cape of Good Hope, where Kolben 
ſaw ſix ſpecies, viz. the great titmouſe; the 
marſh titmouſe ; the blue, the long-tailed, the 
black-headed titmice; and the gold- creſted wren, 
which he took for a titmouſe. All theſe kinds 
ſing pleaſantly,” ſays this traveller, “ and like 
Canary finches, with which they mix to form 
magnificent ſavage concerts *.“ Our bird-fan- 
ciers 


* I own that I lay little ſtreſs on this obſervation, in which 
Kolben, inſtead of relating what he ſaw, ſeems to copy what | 


he read in naturaliſts , oniy taking the liberty to allert that 
| the 
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ders pretend that thoſe of Europe alſo ſing 
well; but this muſt be underſtood of their ver- 
gal ſong, which is the muſic of love, and not of 
the diſagreeable harſh cry which they retain 
throughout the year, and which has procured 
fem, it is ſail, the name of /och/inith*®, Theſe 
connoiſſeurs add, that they can be taught to 
whiſtle airs : that the young ones, which are 
caught after they are partly grown, ſucceed bet- 
ter than thoſe. fed artificially : that they ſoon 
grow tame, and begin to ſing in the courſe of 
ten or twelve days: laſtly, that they are very 
ſubject to the cramp, and ought to be kept warm 
during winter. 

Almoſt all the titmice, whether they enjoy 
the ſtate of liberty, or be confined in a volery, 
form depoſits for their proviſions. The Viſ- 
count QuerhoEnt obſerved ſeveral, whoſe wings 
he had chpped, take in their bill three or four 


ihe titmice ſing like canaries, while theſe authors compare 
their ſong rather to that of the chaffinches. 

* I do not agree with authors on this point; for the 
name of Jockſmith ( ſerrurier ) has been given to the wood- 
peckers, not becauſe of their cry, but on account of the 
grating noiſe made by ſtriking the trees with their bill. It 
ſeems to me more probable that, as the titmice have the 
ſame habit, they have, for a like reaſon, received the ſame 
name. . 

Traitẽ du Serin, p. 51. Every body agrees that the 
young titmice, taken from the neſt, are difficult to raiſe. 
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ſeeds of panic, and a ſeed of hemp“, and 
ſcramble with remarkable agility to the top af 
the tapeſtry, where they had placed their mz. 
gazine. But it is obvious, that this inſtin& gf 
ſtoring proceeds from avarice, and not foreſight, 
at leaſt in the caſe of thoſe which uſually ſpen 
the ſummer in the mountains, and ſubſiſt dur. 
ing winter in the plains. It has alſo been ob. 
ſerved, that they conſtantly ſeek the darkeſ 
ſpots in which to repoſe : they would even ſeem 
to ſtrive in hollowing out receſſes in the board 
or the wall; and theſe attempts are always ata 
certain height; for they ſeldom reſt on the 
ground, and never remain long at the bottom 
of the cage. Hebert took notice of ſome ſpe- 
cies which paſled the night in hollow trees: he 
Perceived them ſeveral times dart briſkly into 
their lodgment, after they had previouſly 
glanced round, and, as it were, examined the 
ground: he tried to drive them out by puſhing 
a ſtick into the ſame hole by which they en- 
tered, but without effect, He ſuppoſes that 
they return every day to the ſame rooſt ; which 
is the more probable, ſince this alſo urn 
their little ſtore of proviſions. Theſe birds 
fleep ſoundly, with their head concealed be- 


Friſch fays nearly the ſame thing of the cinereous nun, 
or marſh titmouſe. 


neath 
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ncath their wings, as others. Their fleſh is in 
general lean, bitter, and dry, and conſequently 
very bad food ; however, there are ſome ex- 
ceptions®, | 

The largeſt of all the titmice are, among the 
European kinds, the great and bearded titmice; 
and among the foreign kinds, the blue titmouſe 
of India, and the Toupet titmouſe of Carolina: 
each of theſe weighs near an ounce, The 
{ſmalleſt of all are the black-headed titmouſe, 
the long-tailed titmouſe, the marſh titmouſe, 
the penduline titmouſe, and the creſted Caro- 
lina titmouſe; which exceed not two or three 
gros. 

We ſhall begin the particular hiſtory of the 
difterent ſpecies, with thoſe of Europe, attending 
to the charaCteriſtic properties of each; and we 
ſhall then treat of the foreign kinds. We ſhall 
compare theſe with the European, and mark 
the analogies that occur; and we ſhall exclude 
ſuch as have been inaccurately referred to the 
genus, 


* Geſner ſays, that they are eaten in Switzerland; but 
he adds, that they are by no means pleaſant food. 
Schwenckfeld alone aſſerts, that their fleſh is neither dry, 
nor ill- taſted, in autumn and in winter. | 
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| La Charbonniere, ou Groſſe Mefange, Buff. 
| Parus Major, All the Naturalifts *, 


KNOW not what induced Belon to aſſert 
that“ this ſpecies does not hang fo much 
from the branches as the others; for I had 
occation to obſerve one which continually ſuſ- 

| pended itſelf from the bars of the upper part of 
its cage; and, happening to ſicken, it ſtill clung 
to theſe with its head turned downwards, and 
continued in this pendent ſituation during the 
whole of its illneſs, and even after its death. 


*%. 
— —— — — — 


In Italian, Pariſela Domeſtica: in Rome, Spernuxzola: 
m Lombardy, Paruſſola: in Bologna, Poligola : in Tuſcany, 
Cincinpotola : in German, Spregel-meiſs (mirror Gone) 
Brenat-meiſs (fire titmoule), Kohlmeiſs (coal titmouſe) : | 
Dutch, Cvelmaes : in Swediſh, Talg-Oxe : in Daniſh, Mal: 
wit e in Norwegian, K:od-meiſe. In different parts of France 
it is called Nonnette, Moinoton, Moineau de Bois, Meſange 
Brilee, Creve Chaſſis; which names refer to its dark co. 
lour, and its habit of making holes. 


/ 
| | I have 
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] have alſo learned from experience, that the 


o eye kept in the cage ſometimes cleaves the 
Kull of the young birds that are preſented to 
it, and feeds greedily on the brain. Hebert aſ- 
certained nearly the ſame fact by an experiment 
which he made : he put a red-breaſt in the ſame 
cage with eight or ten ox-eyes, about nine in 
the morning ; and againſt mid-day the ſcull of 
the red-breaſt was bored, and the brain entire- 
ly eaten. On the other hand, I have ſeen many 
ox-eyes, and other titmice, which had been 
caught by means of the call, that lived above a 
year in the ſame volery, without any act of 


hoſtility: and, at this very moment, there is an 


ox-eye which has lived {fix months on good 
terms with goldfinches and fiſkins; though 
one of the ſiſkins was ſick during that period, 
and, in its feeble ſtate, incapable of reſiſtance, 
offered an eaſy prey to voracity. 

The great titmouſe inhabits the mountains 
and the valleys, among the buſhes and the 
copſes, in the vineyards and the foreſts : but M. 
Lottinger aſſures me that they prefer the moun- 
tains. The ordinary cry of the male, which 
it retains through the whole year, and which is 
molt frequent in the evening preceding rain, re- 
lembles the grating of a file, or the grinding of 


a bolt; and hence, it is ſaid, the appellation of 


c>/mith, In ſpring, however, it aſſumes ano- 
| ther 
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fily tamed, and grows ſo familiar as to eat out 
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ther modulation, and becomes fo pleaſant and 
varied, that we could hardly ſuppoſe it to pro- 
ceed from the ſame bird. Friſch, Guys, and 
teveral others compare it with that of the finch*; 
and hence perhaps the reaſon of the name finch 
z1tmouje, which has been given to this ſpecies, 
Olina allows that the ox-eye excels all the other 
titmice in ſinging, and as a call bird. It is ea- 


of the hand : it 1s dexterous at the little trick of 
drawing up the pail, and it even lays while in 
captivity, | 

When theſe birds enjoy their natural free- 
dom, they begin to pair about the firſt of Fe- 
bruary : they make their neſt in the hole of a 
tree, or wall T: but they conſort a long time 


before they conſtruct it, and they ſelect the ſoſteſt 


* 'This bird is kept in the cage in certain countries, ſays 
Aldrovandus, for the fake of the pleaſant warble which it 
has the whole year. On the other hand, Turner ſays, that 
its verna! ſong is not agreeable, and that the reſt of the year 
it is mute. According to ſome, it ſeems to found fitigu, ti 
tign, titign, and in the ſpring iti, fliri, &c. In general, 
authors often erect their local obſervations into univerſal 
axioms z and ſometimes they barely repeat what they hare 
heard from perſons little informed: and hence the contra- 
dictions. 

+ Particularly in the walls of lone houſes, near foreſts: 
for inſtance, thoſe of charcoal makers { charbonmers J3 
whence, according to ſome, the titmouſe has the name 0: 
ebarbanmcre. 
| and 
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and the moſt downy materials. They com- 
monly have eight, ten, or even twelve eggs, 
with rufous ſpots, chiefly at the large end. Ihe 
period of incubation exceeds not twelve days: 
the young brood continue . ſeveral days blind: 
they are ſoon covered with a thin flender 
down, which adheres to the end of the fea- 
thers, and drops off as theſe grow. They fly 
in the ſpace of fifteen days; and it has been 
obſerved that their growth is more rapid in 
rainy ſeaſons. After they have once quitted 
the neſts, they return no more, but perch on the 
neighbouring trees, and inceſſantly call on each 
other“: they continue thus in a body, till the 
approach of ſpring invites them to pair. The 
neſtlings are found till the end of June, which 
ſhews that the ox-eyes have ſeveral hatches. 
Some ſay that they have three: but is it not 
when they are diſturbed in the firſt hatch that 
they begin a ſecond, &c.? Before the firſt 
moulting the male may be diſtinguiſhed, ſince 
he is larger, and of a hotter temper. In the 

ipace of fix months the young are all full 
grown, and four months after moulting they 
are fit for breeding. According to Olina, theſe 


It is perhaps an effect of this early habit, that the tit- 


mice run ſo nimbly when they hear the voice of their fel- 
lows. | 


4 birds 
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birds live only five years; and others mention thai 
age as the time when they begin to be afflicted 
with defluxion of the eyes, the cramp, &.. 
But they loſe their activity without loſing the 
harſhneſs of their character, which is aggra- 
vated by their infirmities . Linnæus ſays, 
that. in Sweden they lodge on alders, and that 
in ſummer they are very common in Spain. 
The great titmouſe has on its head a ſort of 
cowl of a bright glofly black, which before and 
behind deſcends to the middle of the neck, and 
has on each fide a large white ſpot almoſt trian- 
gular: below this cowl riſes before a long nar- 
row black bar, which extends acroſs the middle 
of the breaſt and belly to the extremity of the 
inferior coverts of the tail: theſe are white, 
and alſo thoſe of the lower belly: the reſt of 
the under ſurface of the body, as far as the 
black on the throat, is of a light yellow: an olive 
green prevails on the upper ſide of the body, but 
becomes yellow, and even white, as it ap- 
proaches the lower edge of the cowl : it grows 
duſkier, on the contrary, at the oppoſite ſide, and 
changes into a blue aſh colour on the rump and 
the ſuperior coverts of the tail: the two firſt 
quills of the wing are of a brown cinereous 
without edgings: the reſt of the great quills 


* Journal de Phyſique, Aout 1776. 
| | Are 
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are bordered with blue aſh, and the middle ones 
with olive green, which aſſumes a yellow tinge 
on tlie four laſt : the wings have a tranſverſe 
ray of yellowiſh white: all that appears of the 


guills of the tail is blueiſh cinereous, except the 


outermoſt, which is edged with white, and 
the next, which is tipped with the fame co- 
lour : the ground of the black feathers is 
black, and of the white ones white: that of 
the yellow ones is blackiſh, and that of the 
olive ones cinereous, The bird weighs about 
an ounce. 

Total length fix inches; the bill ſix lines 
and an half; the two mandibles equal; the up- 
per one has no ſcalloping: the 7ar/us nine 
lines; the hind nail the ſtrongeſt ; the alar ex- 
tent eight inches and an half; the tail two 


inches and an half, ſomewhat forked, conſiſting 


of twelve quills, and exceeds the wings eigh- 


teen lines. 
The tongue is not fixed and immoveable, as 


ſome have ſuppoſed “: the bird can puſh it for- 


ward and raiſe it parallel to itſelf, with a mo- 


derate declination to the right and left; and 
conſequently it is ſuſceptible of all the motions 
that can be compounded of theſe three: it is 
truncated at the end, and terminated with three 


or 


* TFournal de Phyſique,, Aout 1770. 
6: ST, | 


eating. 
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or four filaments. Friſch ſuppoſes, that the 
great titmouſe uſes theſe to taſte its food before 


The &/ophagustwo inches and an half, form. 
ing a ſmall glandulous ſac before its inſertion 
into the gizzard, which is muſcular, and lined 
with a wrinkled inadheſive membrane. I found 
in it ſmall black ſeeds, but not a ſingle pebble: 
the inteſtines ſix inches four lines; two vel. 
tiges of a cecum ; a gall bladder. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Ox-eye, Parus Major: 
4 Its head black, its temples white, its nape yellow.” A 
variety of this bird was killed at Feverſham in Kent: its co- 
lours were in general more obſcure, its bill was very long, 
and its mandibles bent at the tips. The ox-eye occurs in 
the northern extremities of Europe, of Aſia, and even of 
America: it is a permanent ſettler. Its egg is white, with 
numerous rufous ſpots. 
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Parus Atricapilhis,” Brig: 
Parus Sylxatieus, Nein, 


Par us Cn Barrere. I 


HE name W black-head { a iedpitta 
bed ue) has been applied to ſeveral 
birds; luch as the black-ap, the bulfigch, &c. 
But the black-head of Ariſtotle appears to be 
a titmouſe; ance, actorditgg 
ſerenteen, or even tenz one eggs, and has 


belides all the properties ie titmice; ſuch as 
neſtling in trees, feeding on inſets, having 


a truncated tongues: Kc. What this author adds 


from report, and Which Pliny confietitly repeats, 


that the "eggs Kr always odd, is founded on 
the notion of e 


numbers, eſpeclally of the odd ones, which 


have ever been ſuppoſed: Ane the phz- 
nomena of nature. eaten 

* * C 12 * I 
In es, Cingallagra: In German, Tannenmeiſe, 


Kleine Rohlmeiſe, Hundi-meiſe ; 'P in. os Silora Czarna 
M nicyſſa. 
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only in regard to fize, being no more than 


mice: not only the young ones flock to the 


trees, in vineyards, and gardens: it creeps and 
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The colemouſe differs from the 0x-eye, not 


the third or fourth of the weight, but alſo by 
the colours of its plumage; as will appear by 
comparing the deſcriptions. Friſch ſays, thatin 
Germany it inhabits the pine foreſts ; but in 
Sweden it prefers the alders, according to Lin- 
nxus. It it the leaſt timorous of all the tit. 


voice of another titmouſe, and are decoyed by 
means of the call; even the adults, which hay 
been caught ſeveral times and have fortunately 
eſcaped, are as eaſily enſnared again in the ſame 
gins. However, theſe birds diſcover as much 
or even more ſagacity in many actions which 
concern their own preſervation, or that «f 
their brood ; and perhaps the courage which 
they poſſeſs extinguiſhes alike miſtruſt and 
fear. 

The colemouſe lives in the woods, efpeciall 
thoſe which contain firs and other evergreen 


runs on the trees like the other titmice. Next 
to the long-tailed one, it is the ſmalleſt of all; 
it weighs only two gros: it has a fort of black 
cowl, terminated with white on the back 0 
the head, and marked below the eyes with ib 
fame colour: the "_— fide of the head is c 

Nereou 
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nereous, the under dirty white: there are two 
tranſverſe white ſpots on the wings; the quills 
of the tail and of the wings; brown aſh colour, 
edged with gray: the bill black, and the legs 
lcad-coloured. 

Total length, four inches and a quarter; the 
bill, four. lines and two«thirds; the farſus, 
ſeven lines z the hind nail is the ſtrongeſt ; the 
lateral ones are proportionally longer than in 
the ox· eye! the alar extent, ſix inches and three 
quarters; the tail, twenty lines, and rather 
forked, conſiſting of twelve quills it exceeds 
the wings ten lines. 

Mehring has obſerved that, in this ſpecies, 
the end of the tongue is truncated only at the 
edges, from each of which a filament projects, 
and that the intermediate ſpace is entire, and 
riſes almoſt perpendicular, 7.5 


[A] Specific character of the Colentouft, of Coalmouſe, 
Parus Ater * © Its head black, its back cinereous, the 
back of the head and the breaſt white.” It inhabits as far 
horth as Siberia, where it continues even through the 
winter : its egg is whitiſh, with ſmall reddiſh ſpots, - 
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that if the marſh titmouſe had this ſpot on the back of the 
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THE MARSH TITMOUSE, OR PLACKCAP. | 


La Nonnette Cendree, Br * 
Parus Paluſtris, Zinn. Gmel. Bri I Se. 


I KNOW that many naturaliſts . this 
bird as diſtinguiſhed from the preceding by con- 
ſiderable differences. Willughby ſays that it iy 
larger, its tail longer, and that it has leſs black 
under its throat; that the white of the lower 
{ide of its body is purer, and that it has no 
white on the back of the head, or on the 
wings. But if we conſider that moſt of theſe 
diſtinctions are not permanent, particularly the 
ſpot on the back of the head F, though it is 
reckoned among the ſpecific characters of the 
colemouſe; if we conſider that the ſame name 
(charbonniere ) collier has been applied to both, 
and the epithet of marſh, which is commonly 


»In Italian, Parolozino Paluſtre: in German, Garten- 
meiſe (garden-titmouſe), Bien-Meiſe (bee-titmouſe): in 
Swediſh, Eu-Tita Tomlinge : in Poliſh, Sikora Popielata. 


+ A colemouſe obſerved by the authors of the Britiſh 
Zoology wanted this ſpot ; and M. Lottinger affures me, 


head it would differ not from the colemouſe. 


beſtowed 
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beſtowed on the blackcap, would alſo ſuit the 
preceding ſpecies, ſince, according to Linnæus, 
it lodges in alders, which grow in wet ſituations: 
laſtly, if we conſider the numerous points of 
analogy that ſubſiſt between the two ſpecies, 
their haunts, their ſize, their breadth, the ſame- 
neſs of their colours, and their nearly ſimilar 
diſtribution, we ſhall be convinced that it is 
only a variety of the colemouſe“. 

The marſh titmouſe lives more in the woods. 
than in the vineyards and gardens, feeding on 
{mall ſeeds, preying on waſps, bees and graſ- 
hoppers, and forming: ſtores of hemp ſeeds, 
when there is occaſion, carrying ſeveral at once 
in its bill to place in the depoſit, and conſuming 
them afterwards at leiſure, Its manner of eat- 
ing undoubtedly gives it this foreſight : it re- 
quires time and a convenient place to pierce 
each ſeed with its bill; and if it had not colle&- 
ed proviſions, it would often be We to 
want. 

The marſh titmouſe is Cound? in 3 _ 
even in Norway, in the foreſts which ſkirt the 
Danube, in Lorraine, in Italy, &c. Salerne 
lays that it is unknown in the Orleanois, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and in Normandy. 
t is fond of lodging among the alders, the 
jallows, and of haunting wet ſpots. It is a ſoli- 
ary bird, which continues in the country 
D453 .. through 
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colemouſe, for it weighs three gros. I need 


lines beyond the wings. [A] 


Palwftris : Its head black, its back cinereous, its templely J 
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through the whole year; it can hardly be bred 
in the cage. A neſt was brought to me which 
was found in a hollow apple-tree in the 
midſt of a little clump, not far from a river: 
it conſiſted of a little moſs laid in the bottom 
of the hole. The young ones, which were al- 
ready able to fly, were rather browner than the 
parent, but their legs were of a lighter lead 
colour; no ſcaloping on the edges of the bill, 
of which the two mandibles were very equal. 
What was remarkable, the gizzard of the young 
ones was larger than that of the adults in the 
ratio of five to three; the inteſtinal tube was 
alſo proportionally longer; but neither of them 
had a gall bladder or the leaſt veſtige of a cæcun. 
I found in the gizzard of the parent ſome frag- 
ments of inſets and a grain of dry earth, and 
in that of the young ones ſeveral little pebbles. | 

The marſh titmouſe is rather larger than the 


not deſcribe its plumage ; it will be ſufficient to 
mark the chief differences. | 

Total length, four inches and one third; 
the bill, four lines; the tarſus, ſeven lines; the 
alar extent, ſeven inches; the tail two inches, 
conſiſting of twelve quills, and projects twelve 


| [A] Specific character of the Marſh Titmouſe, Pars | 


white.” 


M. ef 
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M. Le Beau TO from Louiſiana a tit- 
mouſe, which reſembles much the preſent ; 
only it wants the white on the back of the 
head, and the two ſtreaks of the ſame colour 
on the wings; alſo the black mark on the 
throat was larger, and in general the colours of 
the plumage rather deeper, except that in the 
female the head was of a ruſty gray, nearly like 
the upper fide of the body, but ſtill darker. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
jarſus, ſeven or eight lines; the hind nail the 
ſtrongeſt 3 the tail twenty-one lines, rather ta- 
pered (which is another diſtinctive character), 
and exceeding the wings about nine lines. 


II. 


THE CANADA-TITMOUSE. 


Parus Atricapillus, Linn. & Gmel. 
Parus Canadenſis Atricapillus, Bri. 


THE black-headed titmouſe of Canada bears 
a great reſemblance to the colemouſe: it has 
nearly the ſame proportions and the ſame 
plumage ; the head and throat black; the un- 
der ſide of the body white; the upper fide dark 
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cinereous, which, towards the - rump, grow; 
more dilute, and, on the ſuperior coverts of the 
tail, runs into a dirty white: the two inter. 
mediate quills of the tail are cinereous, like the 
back ; the lateral ones alſo cinereous, but edged 
with white gray; thoſe of the wings brown, 
edged with the ſame white gray; their great ſu- 
perior coverts brown, edged with gray; the bill 
black, and the legs blackiſh. | 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill, five lines; the zar/us, ſeven lines and a 
half; the alar extent, ſeven inches and a half; 
the tail, twenty- ſix lines, conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills, and exceeds the wings an inch. 

Since the titmice frequent the northern coun- 
tries, it is not ſtrange that we ſhould find in 
America varieties of the European ſpecies. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Parus Atricapillus : « Its 


cap and throat are black; its body cinereous, below 
white.” | 


III. 


IF the white- throat of Willughby be not 
a fauvette (ipola), as he ſuppoſes, but a tit- 
mouſe, as Briſſon reckons it“; I ſhould range 


* Parus Cinereus, Bri. 
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it with the marſh titmouſe, and conſe quently 
with the colemouſe. Its head is deep cinere- 
ous; all the upper ſide of the body ruſty cine- 
reous; the under ſide white, tinged with red in 
the male, except the origin of the neck, which 
in ſome ſubjects is pure white, and in others 
has a cinereous tinge, as well as the fore fide 
of the neck and breaſt: the firſt quill of the 
wing 1s edged with white, the laſt ones with 
rufous; the quills of the tail black, edged with 
lighter colour, except the outermoſt, which is 
white, though not in all ſubjects: the bill is 
black, yellow internally; the lower mandible 
whitiſh in ſome ſubjeQs ; the legs ſometimes 
yellowiſh brown, and ſometimes lead co- 
loured. 

The white- throat is found in England during 
the ſummer: it viſits the gardens, lives on in- 
ſets, makes its neſt in the buſhes near the 
ground (and not in the holes of trees like the 
titmice), and lines it with hair: it lays five 
eggs dotted with black, on a greeniſh light 
brown ground. It is nearly as large as the 
marſh titmouſe. | 

Total length, from five inches and three 
quarters to ſix inches; the hind toe the ſtrong- 
eſt; the two lateral ones equal, exceedingly 
ſmall, and connected to the mid one, the outer 
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by. its firſt phalanx, the inner by a membrane, 
which is uncommon in birds of this kind; the 
alar extent, eight inches; the tail two inches 
and a half, conſiſting of twelve quills, rather 


' tapered; it exceeds the wings ſixteen or ſeven. 


teen lines *. 


IV. 


I HAVE at preſent before me a bird which the 
Marquis de Piolenc ſent from Savoy under the 


. name of creeper, but which muſt be referred to 


the ſame ſpecies. Its head is variegated with 
black and cinereous gray; all the reſt of the 
upper part, including the two middle quills of 
the tail, of the ſame gray; the outer quill blackiſh 
at the baſe, gray at the end, and croſſed near 


its middle by a white ſpot; the next quill mark- 


ed with the ſame colour, but on its infide only; 
the third in the ſame way, but nearer the end, 


I have ſeen in cabinets a bird, whoſe plumage re- 


| ſembled remarkably that of this titmonſe, but which dif- 


fered by its proportions. Its total length was five inches 
and a half; its zar/us, ten lines; its tail, twenty-nine lines, 
exceeding the wings only by an inch: but the moſt remark- } 
able circumſtance that diſcriminated it was its bill, ſeven 
lines long, and three lines thick at the baſe. 

ſo 
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ſo that the white always contracts, and the 
black extends ſo much farther; it gains ſtill 
more in the fourth and fifth quill, which have 
no white at all, but are tipt with aſh-gray, as in 
the preceding : the quills of the wings are 
blackiſh; the middle ones bordered with aſh- 
gray; the great ones with dirty gray: each 
wing has a longitudinal, or rather a yellowiſh 
white ſtreak : the throat is white, and alſo the 


anterior margin of the wing; the fore part of 


the neck and all the lower part light rufous: 


the inferior coverts of the wings, the neareſt the 


body, are ruſty, the ſucceeding black, and the 
longeſt white; the upper mandible is black, 
except the ridge, which is whitiſh, and ſo is the 
lower mandible; laſtly, the legs are yellowiſh 
brown. | 
Total length, five inches one third ; the 
bill, ſix lines and a half; the zar/us, eight 
lines; the hind toe as long and thicker 
than the mid one, and its nail the ſtrong- 
eſt; the alar extent, ſeven inches and three 
quarters; the tail eighteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve quills, rather unequal, and ſhorter in 
the middle; it exceeds the wings ten lines, 
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'BLUE TITMOUSE. 
La MESANGE BLE uE. 


parus Cætuleus, Linn. Gel. & ** * 
The Nun, Charleton *. F 


EW birds are 0 well known as this be- 
cauſe few are ſo common, ſo eaſily caught, 
or ſo diſtinguiſhed by the colours of their 


plumage. Blue predominates on the upper ſide, 


yellow on the lower; and a nice diſtribution 
of black and white diſcriminates and heightens 
the different hues, which are alſo diverſified 
by a variety of different ſhades. The blue 
titmouſe is the better known on account of 
its pernicious viſits to our gardens, where it 
plucks the bloſſoms from the fruit-trees : it even 
dexterouſly employs its little claws to detach 
the ripe fruit from the branch, which it after- 
wards carries to, its depoſit. But it does not 
ſubſiſt wholly in this way; it has the ſame 


In Italian, e Fratino : in Spaniſh, Mit. 
ebiero: in Portugueſe, Chamaris Alionine in German, 
Blaww-meiſe (blue titmouſe), Meel-meiſe (meal t itmouſe): 
in Swediſh, Blao-mees : in Norwegian and Daniſh, Blas- 
meiſe: in Poliſh, Sikora Modra, | 


Pro- 
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propenſity to fleſh with other titmice, and it 
picks ſo clean the bodies of the little, birds 
which it maſters, that Klein propoſes to em- 
ploy it for preparing their ſkeletons. It alſo 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf above all the reſt by its ran- 
cour againſt the owl. The Viſcount de Quer- 
hoënt obſeryes, that it does not always ſplit the 
ſeeds of hemp like the other titmice, bur 
bruiſes them in its bill, like the canaries and 
linnets: he adds, that it ſhews more foreſight 
than the reſt, ſince it ſelects for its winter haunt 
a warmer ſite, and one of more difficult acceſs; 
commonly a hollow tree, or the crevice of a 
wall. 


The female alſo builds in holes, and is not ſpar- 
ing of feathers; ſhe lays in the month of April 
a great many ſmall white eggs: I have counted 
from eight to ſeventeen in the ſame neſt; others 
have found even twenty-one. I am aſſured that 
there is only one hatch, unleſs the incubation 
is diſturbed: a ſingle egg broken, or even 
handled, will occaſion the whole to be forſaken... 
But after the young are excluded, the mother 
diſcovers a ſtrong attachment, and defends them 


with courage; ſhe is inflamed, and whiſtles a 


* He adviſes us previouſly to remove moſt of the fleſh. b 
and the brain of the bird, whoſe ſkeleton we want to have 
prepared. | 
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| ſented it as the ſmalleſt of the titmice, The 
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threatening air when diſturbed in her priſon 
The cock ſeems to repoſe more at eaſe, and 
ofteneſt clung to the top of the cage. Heſides 
the giſagreeable grinding, it has a ſlender but 
varied chirp, which has been ſuppoſed to bar 
ſome reſemblance to that of the chaffinch. 

Friſch alleges that the blue titmouſe will not 
live in the cage, and cannot therefore be uſed 
as a call-bird. I have ſeen ſome, however, that 
were kept many months in confinement, and 
died only of exceſſive fat. 

Schwenckfeld tells us, that in Sileſia this tit- 
mouſe is found at all ſeaſons on the mountains. 
With us, it prefers the woods, eſpecially in ſum- 
mer, and next to theſe the vineyards, the gar- 
dens, &c. Lottinger ſays, that it travels in 
company with the ox- eye; but the ſoclety be- 
tween petulant and cruel animals muſt be tur- 
bulent and temporary. It is ſaid that its young 
continue longer together than chat or the other 
ſpecies &. 

The blue titmouſe is very tle ſince it 
weighs only three gros: but Belon, Klein, and 
the traveller Kolben, ought not to have repre- 


hen is rather ſmaller than the cock, and has li 


* Tournal de Phſigue, Aout 1776. 1 
ue 
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blue on the head; and this blue, as well as the 
yellow of the under ſide of the body, is not ſo 
bright : what is white in the parents, is only 
yellowiſh in the new-fledged brood : what is 
blue in the former, is aſh brown in the latter; 
but their wing quills are proportionally as large 
as thoſe of the adults. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the bill, 
four lines and a half; the two mandibles equal, 
and without any indenting ; the tongue trun- 
cated, terminated with filaments, ſome of which 
are commonly broken; the zar/us, fix lines and 
a half; the legs are exceedingly thick, the hind 
nail the ſtrongeſt ;_ the alar extent, ſeven inches; 
the tail twenty-five lines, and projecting twelve 
beyond the wings; each of its halves is tapered, 
and compoſed. of fix quills. The young ones, 
of which I diſſected a pretty large number in 
May, had all of them rather a ſmaller gizzard 
than that of their dam, but a longer inteſtinal 
canal. There were two ſlight veſtiges of cæca, 


and no gall bladder. [A] 


[A] Specific IS of the Blue Titmouſe, Pers 
Ceruleus : © Its wing quills are blueiſh ; the firſt white at 
their outer margin, the front white, the top blue.” 
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4 Parus Blatt Tab Gmel. & r 
Parus Barbatus, Brit. Klein. 

11 Lanius Biarmieus, Brun. * TG; 4. 

| . Pendulus, Xram. 
The Leaſt Butcher-bird, Edu. * 
r | 


CAN NOT be poſitive whether this bird 
is really found in India, as Friſch ſeems to 
Hit; but it appears to be very common in 
Denmark, and is now ſpreading through Eng. 
land. Edwards mentions ſeveral cocks and 
nens that were killed in the neighbourhood of 
London, and ſo little known that they had no 
name. The Counteſs of Albemarle brought a 
cage full of them from Denmark f; and ſome 
of theſe doubtleſs eſcaped} and founded a colony 
in * a whoa came thoſe Which 


* * of; pn ge 


e 8 8 


+ Since they are ſo common in Denmark, I am ſurpriſed 


that the name occurs not in Muller's Prodromus Zoologie 
Damce. 
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Albin ſays were reported to inhabit the coun- 
ties of Eſſex and Lincoln, and always among 
the fens ? 

It is to be wiſhed that the habits of theſe 
birds were better known. Their hiftory would 
he curious, if we may judge from what is re- 
lated, that when they reſt the male ſpreads his 
wings over his mate; and this attention, were 
it well authenticated, muſt imply many other 
intereſting particulars with regard to incuba- 
lion. | 
The moſt charaQeriſtic feature of the male is 
a black mark, very nearly triangular, on each 
ide of the head: the baſe of this inverted tri- 
angle riſes a little above the eyes, and its ver- 
tex is turned downwards, and falls on the neck 
nine or ten lines from the baſe: theſe two black 
marks, which have pretty long feathers, bear 
ſome reſemblance to whiſkers, and hence the 
names of the bird in different countries. Friſch 
ſuppoſes that it is analogous to the canary, 
and that the two ſpecies would intermix ; but 
adds, that the bearded titmice are too rare for 
making the neceſſary experiments. This opi- 
mon of Friſch is inconſiſtent with that of Ed- 
wards and Linnæus, who ſuppoſe it to reſemble 
the ſhrike. But though theſe views be oppoſite, 
they agree in one circumſtance, that the 
bill of the bearded titmouſe is larger than or- 

Vol. V. Ee „„ inary 
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dinary in titmice. On the other hand, Lottin, 
ger affirms that it breeds in the holes of tres, 
and often conſorts with the long-tailed titmouſt 
which, joined to the family likeneſs and other 
reſemblances in ſize, exterior figure, mien, aul 
habits, rank it with the titmice. 

The head of the male is pearl gray; the 
throat, and the fore part of the neck, of a filyen 
white; the breaſt of a ſullied white tinged wit 
gray in ſome ſubjects, and roſe-colour in other 
the reſt of the under ſide of the body ruſty; th 
inferior coverts of the tail black ; thoſe of the 
wings yellowiſh white; the upper fide of th 
body light rufous; the anterior edge of tl 
wings white ; the ſmall ſuperior coverts black 
iſh; the great ones edged with rufous, tl 
middle ones with the ſame, edged interiorly wit 
lighter rufous; the great quills edged wil 
white externally ; thoſe of the tail entirely n 
fous, except the outermoſt, which is blackiſh 
the baſe, and of a rufous aſh colour near i 
extremity ; the iris orange; the bill yellowil 
and the legs brown. * 

In the female there is no red tinge under ti 
body, nor black marks on the ſides of the heat 
which is brown, and alſo the inferior coverts( 
the tail, of which the lateral quills are blacki 
tipt with white. The female is alſo rate 
ſmaller than the male. 


* 
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Total length of the laſt, fix inches and a quar- 
ter; the bill, leſs than ſix lines; the upper 
mandible a little hooked, but without any 1n- 
denting, according to Edwards himſelf, which 
is very different from a ſhrike; the zar/us, eight 
lines and a half; the alar extent, ſix inches and 
a half; the tail thirty-ſix lines, conſiſting of 
twelve tapered quills, ſo that the two exterior 
ones are only half as long as the two mid- 


dle ones; it exceeds the wings twenty-ſeven 
lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Bearded Titmouſe, Parus 
Biarmicus: © Its head hoary, its tail longer than its body, 
its head bearded,” 
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THE 


PENDULINE TITMOUSE. 


Le Remiz, Buff. 

Parus Pendulinus, Linn. Gmel. Georg. Boroæuſt. 
Parus Polonicus, five Pendulinus, Br: if 
Parus Lithuanicus, Klein. 


The Mountain Titmouſe, 4/6. * 


DWARDS ſuſpects this bird, which is f. 
gured in the work of Albin, to be the ſane 

with the bearded titmouſe; but this idea ſeems 
contradicted *by ſeveral circumſtances : 1. The 
figures referred to, though accurate, differ con- 
ſiderably. 2. According to Albin, the bearded 
titmouſe weighs more than nine gros, and he 
repreſents the mountain titmouſe as equal to the 


* In Italian, Pendolino: in German, Weiden meiſe (vil 
low titmouſe), Roh reſpatz (reed ſparrow), Perfraniſcher-ſpatz, 
Turgquiſher-ſpatz : in Poliſh, Remez, Remis, Remix, Rem 

zawy, Ptak, Remicz, Remits ch, Remiſch, Romiſch : in Ruß 
ſian, Remefſif ; in Hungarian, Maundicek, 

The name Picus nidum ſuſpendens (hang-neſt wood: 
pecker), which Aldrovandus gives from Pliny, would agre 
much better with the penduline titmouſe, or remiz. Som 
have reckoned a land remiz, and a water remiz; but the 
latter is probably the reed-bunting. Laſtly, the anonymous 
author of a Memoir inſerted in the Fournal de Phyſique tor 
Auguſt a 776, gives the remiz the name of marſh titmaie 


9 blue 
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blue titmouſe, which is only three gros. 3. 
The plumage is different; and particularly the 
black bar on the fide of the head has a very 
different poſition in each. 4. The climate 
alſo differs: for Albin makes ſome of the coun- 
ties in England the ordinary haunt of the 
bearded titmouſe; but regards the penduline 
titmouſe as an inhabitant of Germany and Italy. 
Nor, do Kramer and Linnæus appear to judge 
better in confidering theſe two birds as diſtin- 
guiſhed only by their ſex 5 and I cannot, with 
Edwards and Linnzus, perceive any ſtrong re- 
ſemblance between theſe and the ſhrikes. It is 
true that the ſhrikes have a black ſtripe on the 
eyes, and that the penduline titmouſe inter- 
weaves its neſt; but the materials are different, 
and alſo the manner of faſtening the neſt, the 
ſhape of the bill, the claws, the food, the ſize, 
proportions, ſtrength, geſture, &c. It would 
ſeem that neither Edwards, nor any of the na- 
turaliſts who have adopted his opinion, had 
ever {cen this bird. 


The moſt curious fact in the hiſtory of theſe 
birds is the exquiſite art diſplayed in the con- 
ſtruction of their neſt, They employ the light 
down found on the buds of the willow, the 
poplar, the aſpen, the Juncago 3 in thiſtles, dan- 
delions, flea-banes, cats tails, &c. With their 
Ee 3 bill 
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bill they entwine this filamentous ſubſtance, 
and form a thick cloſe web, almoſt like 
cloth : this they fortify externally with fibres 
and ſmall roots, which penetrate into the tex. 
ture, and in ſome meaſure form the baſis of the 
neſt, They line the inſide with the ſame 
down, but not woven, that their young may 
lie ſoft *“: they ſhut it above to confine the 
warmth, and they ſuſpend it with hemp, with 
nettles, &c, from the cleft of a ſmall pliant 
branch, over running water, that it may rock 
more gently, aſſiſted by the ſpring of the 
branch. In this ſituation the brood are well 
{upplied with inſects, which conſtitute their 
chief food Þ ; and they are protected from the 
rats, the lizards, the adders, and other rep- | 
tiles, which are always the moſt dangerous: 
and JI am convinced that their conduct really | 
proceeds from foreſight ; for they are naturally 
crafty, and, according to Monti and Titius 7, | 
they can never be caught in ſnares ; as the fame I 
circumſtance has been remarked in the bonanas 
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* Sometimes the down, or eotton-like ſubſtance, is rolled 
into little pellets, which make the inſide of the neſt neither 


ſo ſoft nor ſo pleaſant. | 
+ M. Monti found in the ſtomach of theſe birds inſects 

almoſt digeſted, and nothing elſe. * 
+ They are ſometimes, adds Titius, ſurpriſed in the neſt 

at ſun · ſet, or in dark miſty weather. 
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ind caſſiques of the New World, in the gros- 
teaks of Abyſſinia, and in other birds which 
lung their neſts from the end of à branch. 

That of the penduline titmouſe reſembles ſome- 
imes a bag, ſometimes a ſhut purſe, ſometimes 
a fattened bagpipe, &c,* The aperture is made 
in the ſide, and almoſt always turned towards the 
water, and placed ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
lower: it is nearly round, and only an inch 
and an half in diameter, or even leſs, and com- 


r 


| SR a ©... 


* Cajetan Monti has cauſed one to be engfaved, and 
Daniel Titius two. "Theſe three neſts differ not only from 
each other, but from that figured by Bonanni, both in ſize 
and form. The largeſt of all (Titius, 5“. 2.) was ſeven 
inches long, and four and an half wide : it was ſuſpended 
at the fork of a ſmall branch with hemp and flax. The leaſt 
. 1.) was five inches and an half long, of the ſame 
breadth at its upper part, and terminating in an obtuſe 
point: this, according to Titius, is the uſual form. That 
of Monti was pointed above and below: Titius ſuſpects 
that the penduline titmice only make a rude eſſay in con- 
ſtructing their firſt neſt, and that the ſides are then thin, and 
the texture quite looſe; but that they improve at each ſub- 
{quent hatch; and, as their miſtruſt grows upon them, 

they add firmer coats on the outſide, and ſofter ones within: 
hence the differences obſerved in the form and bulk of theſe 
neſts. About the end of December 1691, near Breſlaw, was 
found a female fiſkin in one of theſe fame neſts, with a 
young one, and three eggs not yet hatched. This proves 
that the neſts of the penduline titmice ſubſiſt from one 
year to another. Titius adds, that we need not wonder to 


[ce the fiſkin hatching in winter, ſince the croſs-bills do 
the ſame.. 
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monly ſurrounded by a brim more or leſs pre 


tuberant * ; though this is ſometimes wanting ni 
The female lays only four or five eggs, whiaMs? 
falls much ſhort of the ordinary fecundity « of 
the titmice; but in its port, its voice, es 
bill, and in the principal attributes, the pen ir 
duline reſembles the others. Theſe eggs are: bi 
white as ſnow, the ſhell extremely thin, an 
they are almoſt tranſparent. The bird has vel” 
ncrally two hatches annually ; the firſt in Apr 
or May, and the ſecond in the month of Ay el 
guſt, There is little probability that it makes MM" 
third. th 
Theſe neſts of the penduline titmouſe arg th 
ſeen in the tens near Bologna, in thoſe of Tu 4 
cany, on the lake Thraſymene, and are exaQ} 7 
| 1 
* Aldrovancus has given a figure of this neſt, which bd > 
imagined to be the long-tailed titmouſe, though he we tl, 
Knew that the bird was called fendulino. Ornithol. t. i the 
p. 718. Two of theſe neits ſeem glued. together, and the 
mind us of what Rzacyniki fays of the neſts with doubt 
apertures, found in Pokutia, on the banks of the Byftrike , 
An anonymous author of a Memoir in the Journal de Pl 


figue for Auguſt 1776, goes farther than Aldrovandus, and 
after having compared the penduline and long-tailed tit 
mouſe, obſerves a great analogy between the two birds 
Yet had he followed the method of compariſon exacthy, It 
would have perceived that the penduline titmouſe has! 
bill and legs proportionally longer, its tail ſhorter, its ala 
extent alſo, andi its unn different. 


the 
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the ſame with what occur in Lithuania, Volhi- 
nia, Poland, and Germany. The peaſants re- 
gard them with ſuperſtitious veneration: one 
of theſe neſts is ſuſpended near the door of each 
cottage, and the poſſeſſors hold it as a protector 
from thunder, and its little architect as a ſacred 
bird, We might almoſt regret that nature is not 
more ſparing of her wonders : for every extra- 
ordinary appearance is a ſource of new errors. 
Theſe titmice inhabit likewiſe Bohemia, Si- 
lefha, the Ukraine, Ruſſia, Siberia, and where-- 
ever, in ſhort, thoſe plants grow that furniſh 
the cotton for conſtructing their neſts . But 
they are rare in Siberia, according to Gmelin +: 
nor can they be very common near Bologna; 
lince, as we have already obſerved, Aldrovan- 
dus was unacquainted with them. Daniel Ti- 
tius regards Italy I as the original country of 
the penduline titmice, whence they paſſed into 
the ſtate of Venice, into Carinthia, Auſtria, 


the kingdom of Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 


* Daniel Titius remarks that Volhinia, Poleſia, Lithua- 
nia, and other cantons of Poland, abound with marſhes, 
and aquatic plants or trees, fuch as willows, alders, pop- 
Jars, knapweeds, ſtarworts, hawkweeds, juncagos, &c. 

+ Voyage en Siberie, t. ii. p. 203. The Counſellor ]. 
Ph. of Strahlenberg had obſerved theſe birds in Siberia be- 
fore Gmelin, according to Daniel Titius. 


Hence the name Romiſch. 


and 
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and the more northern countries. They almoſt 
always haunt the marſhes, and hide themſelves 
among the bulruſhes, and the foliage of the 
trees which grow in ſuch ſituations. It is af. 
ſerted that they never migrate on the approach 
of winter“. Such may be the caſe in tem- 
perate countries, where inſects are found 
through the whole year: but, in the northern 
climates, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the penduline tit. 
mice at leaſt change their haunts during the in- | 
tenſe colds; and, like the other titmice, reſort 
to the inhabited ſpots. Accordingly, Kramer 
informs us that, in the vicinity of the city of | 
Pruck, they are much more numerous in win— 
ter than in any other ſeaſon ; and that they al- 
ways lodge, from preference, in the bulruſhes 
and reeds. | 

It is ſaid that they have a warble, though 
not well known. Yet the young ones taken 
from the neſt have been kept ſeveral years, and 
fed {olely on ants' eggs + : therefore they ſing 
not in the cage. | 

The plumage of this bird is very ordinary: F 
the crown of the head is whitiſh; the back of 


* Cajetan Monti and Daniel Titius. 
+ Titius, p. 43, 44. In another place he ſays, that 
they ſing better than the long-tailed titmouſe, which, ac- 
cording to Belon, has a pleaſant ſong. [ 
the 
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the head, and the upper fide of the neck, cine- 
reous “; all the upper fide of the body gray, 
but tinged with ruſty in the fore part; the 
throat, all the under fide of the body, white, 
inged with cinereous gray before, and ruſty 
behind: there is a black bar on the face, that 
extends on both ſides to the eyes, and much be- 
yond them; the ſuperior coverts of the wings 
brown, edged with rufous, which becomes gra- 
dually more dilute near the extremity ; the 
quills of the tail and of the wings brown alſo, 
but edged with whitiſh ; the bill cinereous ; 
the legs reddiſh cinereous. 

It appears, from the deſcription of Cajetan 
Monti, that in Italy the penduline titmice have 
more rufous in their plumage, and a flight 
tinge of green on the ſuperior coverts of 
their wings, &c. and, from that of Gmelin, 
that thoſe in Siberia have the back brown, the 
head white, and the breaſt tinged with rufous. 
But theſe are only variations occalioned by the 
climate, or perhaps owing to the difference of 
deſcription ; for a conſiderable diverſity of ap- 
pearance will ariſe from the diſtance they are 
held from the eye, and the light with which 
they are viewed. 


* Daniel Titius ſaw a blackiſh ſpot near the firſt vertebra 
of che neck, and another near the anus. 


The 
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The female, according to Kramer, is without 
the black bar as in the male : but, according 
to Gmelin, it has that bar. In both, the iris i; 
yellow, and the pupil black: and they are 
ſcarcely larger than the common wren; that is, 
they are nearly the ſame ſize with the blue tit. 
mouſe. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the hill, 
five lines; the upper mandible a little incurvated; 
the lower longeſt in the young ones“; the 
tarſus, ſix lines and anhalf; the nails very ſharp, 
the hind one longeſt; the alar extent, ſeven 
inches and one third ; the tail two inches, con- 
fiſting of twelve quills, a little tapered, and ex- 
ceeding the wings thirteen lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the. Remiz, Parus Pendu- 
linu : Its head is ſomewhat ferruginous, with a black 
ſtripe on the eyes; the quills of the wings and of the tail 
brown, either margin ferruginous.” 


* Titius, p. 19 and 23. 


ail 
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THE 


LANGUEDOC TITMOUSE. 


La Penduline, Buff, * 
Parus Narbonenſis, Gmel. 


ONTI ſuppoſed that the Remiz, or pen- 

duline titmouſe, was the only European 
bird that ſuſpended its neſt from branches Þ : 
but, not to mention the golden oriole, which 
faſtens its neſt ſometimes to {lender boughs, and 
which Friſch has miſtaken for the long-tailed 
titmouſe Þ, there is another ſpecies well known 


in Languedoc, though entirely overlooked by 


the naturaliſts, which builds as artfully as the Po- 
liſh titmouſe, and diſplays even more ſagacity 


in the ſtructure, It deſerves the more our at- 


tention, becaule its talents have not attained the 
lame celebrity. It may be conſidered as ana- 


In Languedoc it is vulgarly called the wild canary. 
The bird and neſt were ſent by M. de Brouſſe, Mayor of 
Aramont, Deputy of the States of Languedoc. 


See Collection Academique partie etrangere, t. x. p. 


371. Academie de Bolagne. 

This error was the eafier avoided, ſince the neſt of the 
oriole is cup-ſhaped, open above; and ſince that bird never 
employs the down furniſhed by the flowers and leaves of 
certain plants, even though they grow abundantly near it. 


logous 
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logous to the penduline titmouſe, but not ax ; 
mere variety: the differences in its fize, its pro 
portions, its colours, the ſhape of its neſt, & 
are fully ſufficient to conſtitnte it another ſpe 
cles. | 


The neſt is very large, compared with the 
ſize of the bird; ſhut above, and has nearly 
the bulk and ſhape of an oſtrich's egg: it 
greater axis is {1x inches; its ſmaller axis, three 
and an half. It is ſuſpended from the fork e 
a flexible poplar branch; and, to give greate 
ſtability, it is wrapped with wool, for the ſpace 
of more than ſeven or eight inches; and the 
down of the poplar, the willow, &c. is alſo 
uſed; The aperture is placed in the ſide near 
the upper part, and has alſo a ſort of projection, 
or penthouſe, that juts eighteen lines. From 
theſe precautions, the young are better ſhel- 
tered and concealed, and conſequently ater 
than thoſe of the penduline titmouſe. 

The throat and all the under fide of the body 
are ruſty white; the upper fide ruſty gray, 
deeper than the under ; the top of the head 
gray; the ſuperior coverts of the wings blackith 
edged with rufous, and likewiſe the middle 
quills: but the rufous grows more dilute neat 
the end. The great quills blackiſh, edged with 
whitiſh ; the quills of the tail blackiſh, edge 

wit 
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with light rufous : the bill black ; the upper 
ridge browniſh yellow; the legs lead colour. 

Total length, rather leſs than four inches: 
the bill, hke that of the titmouſe, and four 
lines and an half; the farſus, fix lines; the 
hind nail the ſtrongeſt of all, a little hooked : 
the tail, eleven or twelve lines, would be exactly 
ſquare, were not the two exterior quills a little 
ſhorter than the reſt; it exceeds the wings ſix 
« oo les. 


THE 


' LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 


19 


THE 


La Meſange a longue Queue, Buff. 
Parus Caudatus, Linn. Gmel. Kram. Friſ. Ray, Khin 


& Scop. 
Parus Longicaudus, Bri//. 


Schwanzmeiſe, Pfannenſtiel, Gunth. & Wirs. 
Pendolino, o Paronzino, Ziun.“ | 


HIS very ſmall bird is beſt diſtinguiſhed 

by the length of its tail, which exceeds 

that of its body. It is ſlender, and its flight ſo 
rapid, that it ſeems like a dart ſhooting through 
the air f. But notwithſtanding this remarkable 
diſparity I, it has ſtill the eſſential characters 


mo 9 5 of 


* In Greeks by opting, or mountain titmouſe; Arif 
Hiſt. Anim.” lib. viii. 3. In Italian, Paronzino, Pulzonzin, 
Pendolino in German, Schwantz-maiſe, (tail-titmouſe), 
Lagel-maiſt, (the ſame), Pfannen-ftiel, or Pfannen-ſlieglis 
(tail-ſiſkin), Riet-maiſe (reed-titmouſe), Berg-maiſe ( moun- 
tain- titmouſe), Schnee- maiſe (ſnow-titmouſe): in Potty Si 
kora Adtugim Ogenem. 

+ Britiſh Zoology. 

+ This diſparity induced Ray to ſuppoſe it a 2 
genus. The authors of the Britiſh Zoology obſerve, that 
it much reſembles the ſhrikes i in the form of its bill, which 
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dt the titmice: its bill is ſhort, yet pretty 
ſtrong : its chief reſidence is in the woods; it is 
ative and reſtleſs, fluttering inceſſantly from 
buſh to buſh, from ſhrub to ſhrub ; running 
among the branches, hanging by the feet ; lives 
in ſociety, attending to the call of its compa- 
nions; feeds on caterpillars, flies, and other 
inſets, ſometimes ſeeds; crops the buds from 
the trees; lays a great many eggs: in fine, 
according to the moſt accurate obſervations, it 
has the principal exterior characters of the tit- 
mice; and, what is more deciſive, it has their 
habits and oxconomy. Nor is the long tapered 
tall entirely diſtinct from thoſe of all the other 
titmice, ſince thoſe of the bearded and penduline 
kinds are ſomewhat of the ſame form. 

With regard to the mode of conſtructing its 
neſt, it follows a middle plan between that 
of the ox-eye and colemouſe and that of the 
perduline titmouſe. It does not conceal it in 
the hole of a tree, which would be ill adapted 
lor its long tail, and it ſeldom or never hangs it 
to a {lender ſtring; but it fixes it firmly in 


analogies : but there is evidently a wide difference between 
a firike and the long-tailed titmouſe. I am ſurpriſed that 
lome nomenclator has not ranged the latter among the 
metacillz, where it would have made a figure, its long 


tail vibrating * and repeatedly up and down. 


cylindrical form; cloſes it above, leaving 
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the branches of ſhrubs, three or four feet froy 
the ground; works it into an oval, and almoſ 


only an aperture of an inch in the fide, and 
often makes two oppoſite holes, to avoid the 
inconvenience of turning *; a precaution the 
more uſeful, as the tail quills are eaſily de. 
tached, and drop with the ſlighteſt rufflingi, 
The neſt differs from that of the penduline tit- 
mouſe in other circumſtances alſo: it is larger}, 
of a more cylindrical form; its texture is not 
ſo cloſe ; its little aperture has ſeldom the pro. 
tuberant brim d; its outer coat conſiſts of ſtalk; 
of herbs, moſs, lichens, and, in ſhort, of the 
coarſer ma and the inſide is lined with x 
great deal of feathers, and not with that cotton 
which the willows and other plants furniſh the 
penduline titmouſe. 

The long-tail titmouſe lays ten or fourteen 
eggs, and even as many as twenty, concealed 
almoſt entirely beneath the feathers collected in 
the bottom of the neſt; theſe eggs are of the ſut 
of a hazel nut, their greateſt diameter being fix 
lines; they are ſurrounded by a reddiſh zone 


* Friſch and Rzaczynſti. | 

+ Hence it has been called lefe-tail (perd-ſa- queue). 

+ 1 meaſured one of theſe neſts, which was eight inches 

high, and four wide. | 
6 Cajetan Monti and Daniel Titius, compared together. 


On 
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on a gray ground, which grows more dilute at 
the thick end. 

The young continue with the parents throwgh 
the whole winter, and hence the ſmall flocks 
of twelve or fifteen ſeen during that ſeaſon; 
They utter a ſmall ſhrill cry, only as a call; 
but in the ſpring they acquire a new modula- 
tion, which makes it much more pleaſant“. 
Ariſtotle aſſures us, that theſe birds prefer the 
mountains, Belon ſays, that he obſerved them 
in all countries; and Belon had travelled : he 
adds, that they ſeldom leave the woods to viſit 
the gardens. Willughby informs us, that in 
England they frequent the gardens more than 
the mountains: Hebert aſſerts the ſame, but re- 
ſtricts it to the winter ſeaſon. According 
to Geſner, they appear during cold weather 
only, and haunt the marſhes; whence their 
name reed litmice. Daubenton, the younger, 
has ſeen flights of them in the king's garden, 
about the end of December; and has informed 


* « It ſings ſo pleaſantly in the ſpring,” ſays Belon; 
* that ſcarce any bird has a voice ſo lofty and airy.” Geſner 
aſſerts that, in this ſeaſon, the long-tailed titmouſe utters 
uickeg, guickeg : this ſeems not to be the pleaſant ſong 
hich Belon mentions. Others ſay that this titmouſe has 
n feeble voice, and a little ſhrill cry, ti, ti, ti, ti; but this 
certainly not the warble heard in ſpring. 


Ff 2 


we, 


me, that they are frequent in the woods of Bou. 


body between two broad bars of baſtard red; 
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logne. Laſtly, ſome maintain that they conti. 
nue through the winter; others, that they mi. 
grate; and others, that they arrive later than 
the other titmice, and have therefore heen 
called ſnow titmice, Theſe oppoſite ſtatements 
may be reconciled; by ſuppoſing, what is at 
the ſame time very probable, that theſe birds 
vary their ratige according to circumſtances; 
that they remain when their ſituation is com. 
fortable, and change when they want a better; 
that they inhabit the mountain or the vale, the 
bank or the marſh, the foreſt or the vineyard, 
or wherever they can enjoy convenience and 
ſubſiſtence. They are ſeldom caught in traps, 
and their fleſh is unpleaſant food. 

Their feathers are looſe, and reſemble a very 
long down : they have a ſort of black eyebrows, 
and the upper eyelids of an orange yellow, 
but this colour is hardly viſible in dried ſubjeds; 
the upper {ide of the head, the throat, and al 
the under ſide of the body, white, ſhaded with 
blackiſh on the breaſt, and ſometimes tinged 
with red on the belly, the loins, and under the 
tail: the back of the neck is black, whence 
riſes a bar of the ſame colour, which ſtretches 
through the whole of the upper part of- the 
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he tail black, edged with white; the fore part 
of the wing black and white; the great quills 
blackiſh ; ſo are the middle ones, but edged 
with white, except thoſe nextthe body, which are 
of the ſame rufous with the black ; the ground 
of the feathers deep cinereous; the iris gray; 
the bill black, but 'gray at the On] and the 
legs blackiſh. | 

The white bar on the crown of the head 
ſpreads more or leſs, and ſometimes incroaches 
ſo much on the lateral black bars, that the 
head appears entirely white. In ſome ſubjeQs, 
the under ſide of the body is all white; ſuch 
were thoſe ſeen by Belon, and ſome that I have 
obſerved myſelf. In females, the lateral bars 
of the head are only blackiſh, or even varie- 
gated with black and white, and the colours of 
the plumage are not well defined or contraſted. 
The bird is hardly larger than the gold-creſted 
wren; it weighs about one hundred and four- 
teen grains. As its feathers are almoſt always 
briſtled, it appears rather thicker than in reality. 

Total length, five inches and two-thirds ; the 
bill, three lines and a half,-thicker than that of 
the blue titmouſe, the upper mandible a little 
hooked ; the tongue rather broader than in that 
bird, and terminated with filaments ; the tarſus, 
1 / teyven lines and a half; the hind nail the 
Ff 3 2 ſtrong- 
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ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent, fix inches and , 
half; the tail, three lines and a half, conſiſtin 
of twelve unequal quills, and irregularly ta. 
pered, increaſing conſtantly in length from the 


outermoſt which is eighteen lines to the fifth 


which is forty-two, or thereabouts; the interme- 
diate pair only thirty-nine at moſt, and hardly 
equal to the fourth: the tail rcd the wings 
about two inches and a half. 

Its inteſtinal tube, four inches; only a light 
trace of a cæcum; the gizzard muſcular, and con- 
tained portions of inſects and vegetables, a bit 
of a nut, but no pebbles. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Long-tailed Titmouſe, Pa. 
rus Caudatus : © Tts top is hoary, its tail longer than its 


* body, its head bearded,” 


THE 
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THE 


CAPE TITMOUSE. 


Le Petit Deuil, Bu. 
Parus Capenſis, Gmel. 


HIS little titmouſe was brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope by Sonnerat, who 
publiſhed a deſcription of it in the Journal de 
Phy/ique. Its plumage is black, gray, and white; 
the head, the neck, the upper and under ſides 
of the body, light cinereous gray; the quills of 
the wings black, edged with white; the tail 
black above, and white below; the iris, the 
bill, and the legs black. 

This bird reſembles thoſe preceding, parti- 
cularly the long-tailed titmouſe, in the manner 
it conſtructs its neſt; which it places in the 
thickeſt buſhes, but not at the extremity of the 
branches, as ſome naturaliſts have ſuppoſed. 
The cock aſſiſts the hen in building; he ſtrikes 
his wings forcibly againſt the ſides of the neſt, 
and compacts it into the form of an elongated 
ball; the aperture is in the ide; the eggs in 
the centre, where they are ſafeſt and warmeſt. 
Ff 4 | So 
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So far the conſtruction agrees with the long, 
tailed titmouſe: but there is beſides a ſmall 
compartment where the male lodges during 
the incubation, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Parus Capenſis: * It is 


* of a dilute cinereous gray; its wing quills black, edged 
te with white; its tail black above, and white below.” 
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THE 
SIBERIAN TITMOUSE, 


La Meſange a Ceinture Blanche, Bi. 
Parus Sibericus, Gmel. 


E ſaw this bird in M. Mauduit's cabi- 
net; but we are unacquainted with 
its hiſtory, Muller makes no mention of it, 
and perhaps it is not found in Denmark, 
though it was ſent from Siberia. On the 
throat and the fore part of the neck is a 
black mark, which deſcends on the breaſt, 
accompanied on each fide with a white bar, 
which riſes from the corners of the mouth, 
paſſes below the eye, and deſcends ſpreading 
as far as the wings, and extends, on each fide, 
on the breaſt, where it aſſumes a cinereous 
hue, and forms a broad cincture: all the reſt 
of the under fide of the body is ruſty gray; 
lo is the upper ſide, but deeper; the upper 
part of the head and neck, brown gray; the 
ſuperior coverts of the wings, their quills, 
and thoſe of the tail, aſh brown: the quills 
of the wings, and the outer quill of the tail, 
edged with rufous gray; the bill and legs, 
blackiſh, 


Total 
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Total length, five inches; bill, ſix lines; the 
tarſus, ſeven lines; the tail twenty-two lines, 
and exceeds the wings fifteen lines: it is a 
little tapered, in which reſpe& this ſpecies re- 
ſembles more the bearded, the penduline, and 
the long-tailed titmice, than the others, in 
all which it is a little forked. 
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THE 
CRESTED TITMOUSE®. 


La Meſange Huppee, Buff. 
Parus Criſtatus, All the Naturalifts. 
The Juniper Titmouſe, Charleton. 


which riſes eight or ten lines on the head, 
and whoſe feathers taper with an elegant re- 
gularity. The bird is alſo naturally perfumed, 
and exhales the ſcents of the junipers and other 
reſinous trees and ſhrubs, among which it al- 
moſt conſtantly lodges f. And theſe advantages, 
which ſeem appropriated to the luxury of ſo- 
ciety, are enjoyed in the wildeſt ſolitude ; not 
ſo completely, perhaps, but ſurely in more tran- 
quillity. Foreſts and heaths, eſpecially thoſe 
abounding with junipers and firs, are its fa- 


* 


* In German, Schopf=meiſe (tufted titmouſe), Hauben- 
meiſe (capped titmouſe), Heiden-meiſelin (heath titmouſe), 
dlruſeemeiſolin (ſtrutting titmouſe), Kopf-meiſe (head tit- 
mouſe): in Swediſh, To me, Tofs-tita, Meſhatt : in 


oliſh, Side cent 
i Charleton , 


yourite 


T has a handſome black and white creſt, 
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known: we learn only that, in its congenial 
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vourite haunts : there it lives ſequeſtered, ang 
ſhuns the company of all other birds, even 
thoſe of its own ſpecies *. It is equally beyond 
the reach of man : its retreat and its caution 


caught in traps; and, if ſurpriſed, it will refuſ; 
food, and, ſpurning every ſoothing attention, 
will expire in confinement. . Hence it is little 


folitude, it feeds upon the inſets which it 
catches as they fly about the trees ; and that it 
has the chief character of the titmice, great fe. 
cundity. 

Of all the French provinces, Normandy iz 
that where it is moſt common. It is unknown, 
fays Salerne, both in Orleanois, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Belon makes no men- 
tion of it, nor Olina; and Aldrovandus would 
ſeem to have never ſeen it: ſo that Sweden, 
on the one fide, and the north of France on the 
other, are the limits of its excurſions. 


ow hw oo aa aww _ A _ yu fs . a ac we oa. co ct. vw. 


©, Fwd hol, A od. 


* This is the opinion of Friſch, corroborated by that 
of the Viſcount de Querhoent, Yet I muſt own, that, ac- 
cording to Rzaczynſki, the creſted titmice go in flocks; but 
his authority will not outweigh that of the other two ob- 
ſervers. Rzaczynſki adds, that, in autumn, many of thele 
birds are caught in the mountains. 


It 
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Its throat is black, its face white, and alſo its 
cheeks, on which the white is framed in a 
ſlender black collar, which riſes from the two 
ſides of the black mark on the throat, and 
mounts in a curve to the back of the head: | 
there is a black vertical bar behind the eye; i 
the under fide of the body, whitiſh; the flanks, | 
light rufous; the upper ſide of the body, rufous 
gray; the ground of the feathers, black ; the 
quills of the tail gray, and thoſe of the wings 
brown; all of them edged with rufous gray, 
except the great ones of the quills, which are 
partly dirty white; the bill blackiſh, and the 
legs lead coloured. 
Willughby perceived a greeniſh tinge on 
the back, and on the outer edge of the quills 
of the tail and of the wings: Charleton 
ſlaw a ſimilar tinge on the feathers that com- 
pole the creſt ; probably theſe feathers have 
different refleQtions, or vary lightly from age, 
lex, &c. | 

This bird weighed about the third of an 
ounce, and was hardly larger than the long- 
tailed titmouſe. | 

Total length, four inches and three quar- 
ters; the bill, five lines and a half; the tongue 
terminated by four filaments ; the farſus, eight 
lines; the hind nail the ſtrongeſt; the alar 

5 extent, 
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extent, ſeven inches and a half; the Wing 
compoſed of eighteen quills ; the tail abou 
twenty-two lines, a little forked, and com. 
poſed of twelve quills; it exceeds the wing 
ten lines. [A] . a 


/ 


[A] Specific character of the Creſted Titmouſe, Parn 
Criftatus : © Its head is creſted ; its collar black; its belly 
white,” Its egg is whitiſh rufous, with ſmall reddifk 
ſpots. 


„ ' FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE TITMICF, 


Pp © a 


THE CRESTED TITMOUSE OE 
CAROLINA. 


La Meſange Huppee de la Caroline, Buff. 
Parus Bicolor, Linn. & Gmel. 

Parus Carolinenſis Criſtatus, Br: 

The Creſted Titmouſe, Cateſby. 

The Toupet Titmouſe, Penn. & Lath. 


HE creſt of this foreign bird is not per- 
manent, but only riſes and tapers to a 


teathers recline flat on the head. 

This bird inhabits, breeds, and continues 
during the whole year in Carolina, Virginia ; 
and probably it occurs alſo in Greenland “, 
ſince Muller has inſerted it in his Daniſh Zoo- 
logy. It lives in the foreſts, and, like all the 


The Greenlanders call it Auingurſak. 
FN: portioned 


point during a fit of paſſion; ordinarily its 


other titmice, it feeds on inſects: it is larger 
han the preceding ſpecies, and differently pro- 
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portioned ; for its bill is ſhorter, and its til 
longer: it weighs about four gros: its plumage 
is pretty uniform: its forehead is encircled 
with a ſort of black fillet: the reſt of the up- 
per ſide of the head and of the body, and even 
the quills of the tail and of the wings, are 
deep gray : the under fide of the body is white, 
mixed with a ſlight tinge of red, which be. 
comes more perceptible on the inferior coverts 
of the wings : the bill is black, and the legs 
lead coloured. 

The female is exactly like the male, 

Total length, about fix inches; the bill, ſive 
lines and an half; the 7ar/us, eight lines and an 
half; the hind nail ſtrongeſt ; the tail two 
inches and an half, conſiſting of twelve quills; 
and it exceeds the wings about ſixteen lines. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Parus Bicolor : © Its head 
is creſted, and black before; its body cinereous ; below 
tawny whitiſh.” It inhabits the foreſts in Virginia and the 
Carolinas: its flight is ſwift z its note feeble. 


II. THE 
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II. 


THE COLLARED TITMO USE.“ 


La Meſange a Collier, Buff. 
Parus Carolinenſis Torquatus, Bri. 
The Hooded Titmouſe, Cate/by. 


IT appears to have a black hood ſet a 
little back on its yellow head, the fore part 
being uncovered : the throat too has a yellow 
ws below which is a black collar: all the 
reſt of the under fide of the body is alſo yel- 
low, and all the upper fide olive: the bill is 
black, and the legs brown. The bird 1s nearly 
the ſ1ze of the chaffinch. It inhabits Caro- 
lina, 

Total length, five inches ; the bill, ſix lines ; 
the u, nine lines; the tail twenty-one lives, 


a little forked, and en the wings ten 
lines, | 


vor. 2 Ok III. THE 
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III. 


La Meſange a Croupion Jaune, Buff, 

Parus Varginianus, Linn. Gmel. Brifſ. 
Luſcinia Uropygio Luteo, Klein. 

The Yellow Rump, Cate. 

The Virginian Titmauſe, Penn. & Lath. 


IT creeps on the trees like the woodpeckers, 
ſays Cateſby ; and, like them, it commonly 
feeds upon inſects: its bill is blackiſh ; its legs 
brown; its throat, and all the under fide of i 
body, gray; its head, and all the upper fide of 
its body, as far as the end of the tail, including 
the wings and their coverts, of a greenifh brown, 
excepting always, the rump, which is yellow, 
This yellow rump is the only beauty of the 
bird, and what alone interrupts the infipid uni- 
formity of its plumage. The female reſem- 
bles the male: both are nearly as large as the 
chaffinch, and were obſerved in Virginia by 
Cateſby. 55 
Total length, about five inches; the bill, five 
lines; the 7Zar/us, eight lines; the tail twenty: 
one lines, a little forked, conſiſting of twelv: 


quills, of which the intermediate ones are 4 
little 
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little ſhorter than the lateral ones, and it exceeds 
the wings about ten lines, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Parus Virginianus K 115 
rump is yellow; its body cinereous.” 


IV. 


THE YELLOW-THROATED GRAY 


La Meſange Griſe a Gorge Jaune, Buff. 
Parus Carolinenſis Griſeus, Brif. | 
The Yellowsthroated Creeper, Cateſby. 


NOT only the throat, but all the fore part of 
the neck, is of a fine yellow; and alſo on each 
ſide of the head, or rather at the baſe of the 
upper mandible, is a ſmall trace of that colour: 
the reſt of the under ſide of the body is white, 
with ſome black ſtreaks on the flanks : all the 
upper {ide is of a handſome gray: a black bar 
covers the face, extends on the eyes, and de- 
ſcends on both ſides of the neck, accompany- 
ing the yellow mark of which I have ſpoken 1 
the wings are of a brown gray, and bear two 
Gg2 White 


— 
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white ſpots : .the tail is black and white ; the 
bill black, and the legs brown. 

The female has neither the fine yellow 
which ſets off the plumage of the male, nor 
the black ſpots which riſe out of the other co- 
lours. 

This bird is common in Carolina. It weighs 
only two gros and an half; and yet Briſſon 
ſuppoſes it as large as the ox-eye, which is ſeven 
or eight gros. 

Total length, five inches and one third; the 
bill, ſix lines; the tarſus, eight lines and an half; 
the nails very long, the hind one ſtrongeſt; 
the tail twenty-ſix lines, a little forked, con- 
ſiſting of twelve quills, and exceeds the wings 
fourteen lines. 


v. 
THE GREAT BLUE TITMOUSE. ani 


La Grofle Meſange Anh Buff. 
Parus-Cyanus, - Gmel. | 
Parus Indicus, Ray & Will. Lie 
Parus Czruleus ws Brif. © 


THE figure of this bird was communi Wl ©: 
cated by the Marquis Fachinetto to Aldrovar- 


dus. It made a part of the coloured ni, 
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of birds, which certain travellers from Japan 
preſented to Pope Benedict XIV. and which 
were ſuſpected by the ſagacious naturaliſt Wil- 
lughby, as either imaginary or very inaccurate. 
But we ſhall exactly copy the deſcription of Al- 
drovandus. 

Light blue predominates on all the er 
part of this bird, and white on the under: 
very deep blue is ſpread on the quills of 5 
tail, and of the © wings : the iris is yellow : there 
is a black ſpot behind the eyes: the tail is as 
long as the body, and. the legs are black and 
ſmall, which is not the caſe in the titmouſe: 


formity different from the deſign of nature, and 


[A] A bird, anſwering nearly to Aldrovandus's deſcription, 
has lately been diſcovered in the remote parts of Ruſſia, and 
deſcribed, in the Peterſburg Tranſactions, by Pallas, Falck, 
and Lepechin. We cannot do better than tranſcribe Mr. 
Pennant's account of it. 


* Azure Trruovsg. With a very ſhort and thick bill; 
crown, and hind part of the head, of a hoary whiteneſs ; 
the lower part of the laſt bounded by a tranſverſe band of 
dark blue; checks white, croſſed by a deep blue line, ex- 
tending beyond the eyes; back, light blue; rump, whitiſh; 
under fide of the neck, breaſt, and belly of a inowy white- 
nels, with a ſingle duſky ſpot on the breaſt: wings varied 
"th rich blue, duſky, and white; tail rather long, of a 
ulky hue, tipped with white; "Ie duſky blue.” 


g 3 this 


beſides, the deſcription ſhews a certain uni- 


which juſtifies the ſuſpicions of Willughby. [A] 


„Size of the Engliſh Blue Titmouſe. The plumage of | | 
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this elegant ſpecies is extremely looſe, ſoft, and of moſt et. 
quiſitely fine texture; and ſo liable to be raiſed, that when 
the bird is fitting, but eipecially when it 1s aſleep, it aps 
pears like a ball of feathers.” —— 

It inhabits, in great abundance, the northern woods of 
Siberia and Ruſſia, and about Synbirſk, in the government 
of Kaſan. It is a migratory bird, and appears in winter 
converſant about the houſes in Peterſburgh : it twitters like 
the common ſparrow, but with a ſofter and ſweeter note, 
Arctic Zoology, vol. ii. 426. 


| VI. 
THE AMOROUS TITMOUSE*, 


La Meſange Amoureuſe, BV. 


Parus Amatorius, Gmel. 
Parus Eraſtes, Commerſon. 


CHINA allo has its titmice: the preſent wa 
brought by the Abbe Gallois from the extre- 
mity of Aſia, and was ſhewn to Commerſon in 
1769. I have been induced, by the account ol 
this naturaliſt, to place it at the cloſe of the lil 
of titmice, from which it manifeſtly diſſers, by 
the length and ſhape of its bill. 

The epithet of amorous expreſſes the warmth 


Some have called it the Canoneſe, on account of its 
garb, ' 26 f 
of 
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of its conſtitution : the male and female conti- 
nually careſs each other, at leaſt in the cage, 
where it is their ſole occupation: they even 
wear out their vigour; and if this ſolacement 
baniſhes the gloom of confinement, it alſo 
abridges the period of their life. - Commerſon 
does not tell us if the ſame ardour pervades their 
other functions, and is diſplayed in the con- 
ſtruction of their neſt, their incubation, &c. 
and whether their brood is as numerous as in 
the other titmice. In the ordinary courſe of 
nature the affirmative is the moſt probable, 
though it may indeed be modified by climate, 
and peculiar inſtincts. 


Their plumage is entirely of a ſlaty black, 
which appears equally on the upper and under 
fide of the body, and the uniformity. of which 
is only interrupted by a bar divided by yellow 
and rufous, placed longitudinally on the wing, 
and formed by the exterior border of ſome of 
the middle quills : this bar has three indent- 
ings, at its origin, near the middle of the wing, 
which conſiſts of fifteen or ſixteen quills dif- 
tering little in length. | 

The amorous titmouſe weighs three gros: it 
is of the ſame ſhape with the other titmice, and 
of a middle fize; but its tail is ſhorter, and only 
hve inches and a quarter; the bill eight lines, 
Gg 4 | black 
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black at the baſe, and bright orange at the oppo- 


ſite extremity ; the upper mandible exceeding a 


little the lower, and having its edges ſlightly in- 
dented near the tip; the tongue ſomewhat trun- 


cated at the end, as in the other titmice; the 


tarſus, eight lines; the mid toe the longeſt, ad. 
hering by its firſt phalanx to the outer toe ; the 
nails forming a ſemi-circle by their curvature, 
the hind one ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent, ſeven 
inches and an half; the tail near two inches, 2 


little forked, confiſting of twelve quills : it ex- 


ceeds the wings more than an inch. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Parus Amatorius : It is 
cinged with ſlate colour; a longitudinal ſpot on the wings, 
divided by yellow and rufous.” 


— —-„— 


THE BLACK TIrTMoOousk, or the Parus Cela 
of Linnæus *, bears a ſtriking reſemblance to 


this ſpecies; ſince the only difference in regard 


to colours is, that its bill is white, and there 1s 
a yellow ſpot on the ſuperior coverts of the tall, 
Linnzus ſays that it is found in the Indies; 
but he means the Weſt Indies, for Dupratz ſaw 
it in Guiana, Notwithſtanding this, the wide 


* The Guiana Titmouſe of Lida Specific charac- 


ter: „It is black; its bill white; a yellow ſpot on the 


wings, and at the baſe of the tail.“ ; 
| difference 
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difference of climate, we muſt conſider it as 
only a variety of the amorous titmouſe of 
China; but to be more deciſive would require a 
knowledge of its f1ze, proportions, and; above 
all, of its natural habits, 


L 458 ) 
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La Sitelle, BAF. 
Sitta Europæa, Linn. & Gmel. 
Parus Facie Pici, Klein 
Picus Subczruleus, Schwenckf. 
Picus Cinereus, Geſner & Johnſt. 
Sitta, Ray, Charl. Sibb. Fri iſ. Braff. Sc. 
The Woodcracker, Pl. 
"IV Nutbreaker, Albin, * 


1 E nuthatch agen migrates from one 
country to another; it conſtantly re- 
ſides where it is bred, valy 1 in winter it ſeeks 
warm aſpects, approaches the dwellings, and 
even visits ſometimes the vineyards and the 
gardens. Perhaps, it finds ſhelter in the ſame 
holes where it collects its ſtores, and probably 
in of the night; ; OG When kept in confine- 
man, 
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to ſhake, and rn, the rump, on account of a motion which 
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ment, though it ſometimes perches on the 
bars of the cage, it ſeeks holes to ſleep in, and, 
if unſucceſsful, will repoſe even in the drawer. 
t ſeldom ſquats in the natural poſition, or with 
its head erect; it is commonly awry, or even 
hanging downwards; in this ſituation it bores 
the nuts, after fixing them firm in a chink“. 
t trips on the trees in all directions to catch in- 
ſects. Ariſtotle ſays, that it habitually breaks 
| the eagle's eggs; and indeed, if it could climb 
to the lofty eyries of the king of birds, it 
might pierce and eat the eggs, which are not ſo 


ſpightling), Groſſe Baum- Rletter (great wood-climber): in 
Swediſh, Neetawaecka, Noetpacka : in Daniſh, Spetmerſſe : 
in Norwegian, Nat wacke, Edge, Eremit; in Poliſh, Dzieciuf 
Medrawy. | 

Moſt of the names which the moderns have impoſed on 
this bird, convey falſe or incomplete ideas: ſuch are the 
May Woodpecker, Blue Woodpecker, Maſon Woodpecker, 
Nutcracker, Greeper, Wagtail, &c. This bird ſtrikes with 
its bill on the bark of trees with more force and noiſe than 
even the woodpeckers and titmice, and it has much of the 
air and aſpect of the latter: but it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
titmice by the form of its bill, and from the woodpeckars 
by the form of its tail, its feet, and its tongue. It is diſcrimi- 
nated from the creepers by its bill and its habit of cracking 
nuts; and from the nutcrackers again by its habit of creeping 
upon trees: it has an alternate motion of the tail upwards 


and downwards, like the wagtails, but its oeconomy is en- 
arely different, | | 


* Albin, | 
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hard as nuts. But it is idle to aſſert, that this i 
what provokes the vengeance of the eagle“, zz 
if a bird of prey needs inſtigation to plunder 
and devour weaker birds. 

Though the nuthatch ſpends a great part of 
its time in climbing or creeping upon trees, itz 
motions are quicker and nimbler than thoſe of 
the ſparrow ; they are alſo ſmoother and more 
connected, for it makes leſs noiſe in flying, It 
commonly lives in the woods, in the moſt ſoli. 


tary manner ; yet if confined in a volery with 


other birds, ſparrows, for inſtance, or finches, 
it will continue on good terms with them, 

In ſpring, the male has a ſong, or love cal, 
guiric, gulric, often repeated. The female is 
long invited, it is ſaid, before ſhe will yield to 


the ſolicitations; but, when the union 1s ac- 


compliſhed, both in concert labour in forming 
their neſt, They fix it in the hole of a treef; 
and when they cannot find one that ſuits them, 
they make an excavation with their bills, if the 
wood be worm-eaten : if the externat aperture 


Hit. Anim, lib, ix. 1. Perhaps the clamitoria or jr 
hibiteria of Pliny is the ſame bird: the name prohibitoria 
might allude to the ancient fables, with regard to the nut- 


hatch, and to its uſe in necromancy. See Nat. Hi. 
Mb. x. 14. 


— 


+ Sometimes in the "OP of a wall or ofa roof, lays 


be 


Linnzus: 
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be too large, they contract it with fat earth, and 
ſometimes with dirt, which they mould and 
faſhion, it is ſaid, as a potter would do his clay, 
and they ſtrengthen it with ſmall ſtones ; and 
hence are derived the names maſon-woodpecher 
and 4wipe-pot . From the appearance of the 
outſide of the neſt, we could hardly ſuppoſe 
it lodged birds. 

The hen lays five, ſix, or ſeven eggs of the 
ordinary ſhape, of a dirty white ground, and 
dotted with ruſty; the bed is wood duſt, moſs, 
Kc. She hatches aſſiduouſly; and ſo ardent is 
her attachment that ſhe will ſuffer the feathers 
to be torn, rather than quit the neſt, If it be 
rummaged with a ftick, ſhe briſtles with rage, 
and hiſſes like a ſerpent, or rather like a tit- 
mouſe in the ſame ſituation. Nor does ſhe leave 
her eggs to ſeek food, but patiently expects the 
return of the male, who affectionately brings 
ſupply. They do not live altogether on ants, 
like the woodpeckers, but on caterpillars, beetles, 
gadflies, and all ſorts of inſects, and the various 
kinds of nuts f. The fleſh of the young ones 


* Torche-pot : this word comes from torche-peteux, which 
lionifies Wipe-hole. | 
+ I fed a female fix weeks with hemp-ſced which 6 
birds had dropped bruiſed. It has indeed been remarked, 
bat che nuthatch viſits the hemp- fields about the month 

ol September. 
accord- 
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accordingly, when they are fat, is excellent 
and has not the wild taſte of Fu wood. 
peckers. | 

The ineubation is completed in May®; and 
after the young are reared, the parents ſeldom 
begin a ſecond hatch, but diſſolve their union, 
and live ſeparate during the winter, „ The 
peaſants have obſerved,” ſays Belon, ** that the 
cock beats the hen whenever he finds her after 
parting ; and hence it is become a proverb, that 
a perſon who keeps his wife in due order is 
like a nuthatch.” But the conduct of the hi. 
band has no concern, I am confident, in the pre 
ſent caſe : the female, as ſhe is the laſt to pair, 
is probably the firſt in ſeparating ; and when 
the male meets her after a long abſence, he 
loads her with carefles, and gives vent to rap- 
turous endearments, which inaccurate obſerven 
may miſtake for harſh uſage. | 

The nuthatch is ſilent through the greatel 
part of the year; its ordinary cry 1, ti, tt, ti, th 
ti, u, which it repeats as it ſcrambles round the 
trees, and. quickens the meaſure more and more. 
Linnzus aſſerts from the teſtimony of Strom, 
that it cries alſo during the night. 

Beſides the different cries and the noiſe which 


I ſaw ſome neſtlings by the roth; and I ſaw. ſome egg 
not hatched by the 15th. 


k 
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it makes in beating on the bark, the nuthatch, 
ialerting its bill in a chink, makes another 
very ſingular ſound, as if the tree were ſplit in 
two, and which * be beard more than two 
hundred. yards*, | 

This. bird has been ys nan to hop; to ſleep 
with its head under its wing; to ſpend the night 
on the floor of its cage, though there were two 
rooſts where it might have perched. It it ſaid 
not to frequent ſprings, and therefore cannot 
be enſnared by placing limed twigs near thefe. 
Schwenckfeld relates that it is often caught by 
uſing tallow alone for the bait: and this is ano- 
ther feature of reſemblance to the titmice, 
which, as we have ſeen, are fond of all fat 
ſubſtances. 


The cock weighs near an ounce, and the 
hen five or fix gros only f. In the former, 


all the upper part. of: the head and body, 
and even the two intermediate quills. of the 


* Britiſh Zoology. Beſides their tac, toc, toc, againſt the 
wood, theſe birds rub their bill upon the dry and hollow 
branclies, and make a noiſe grrrrrro, which is heard at a 
very great diſtance, and might be imagined to proceed from 
a bird twenty times as large: this I have been aſſured by 


an old gamekeeper, who moſt B had 1 never read 
the Britiſh Zoology; 


One dried in the chimney a: year, and very well pre- 
ſerved, weighed only two gros and a half. 


tail, 


og © IDS, — 
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tail, are blueiſh cinereous ; the throat and the 
cheeks whitiſh ; the breaſt and the belly orange; 
the flanks, the thighs, and near the anus, of: 
deeper caſt, inclined to cheſnut ; the lower co. 
verts of the tail whitiſh, edged with rufous, and 
extending five lines from the end of the tail: 
there is a black bar which riſes from the no. 
trils, paſſes over the eyes, and extends behind 
the ears; the great ſuperior coverts, and the 
quills of the wings brown, edged with gray, 
which is more or leſs intenſe ; the lateral quill 
of the tail black terminated with cinereous, the 
outermoſt edged with white as far as the middle, 
and croſſed near the end with a ſpot of the 
ſame colour ; the three following marked with 


a white ſpot on the inſide; the bill cinereous 


above, lighter below; the legs gray; the ground 


of the feathers blackiſh cinereous. 


In the female the colours are fainter. I ob- 
ſerved one on the third of May, of which all the 
under fide of the body, from the anus to the 
baſe of the neck, was unfeathered, as common 
in hen birds. 

Total length, ſix inches; the bill, ten lines, 
ſtraight, a little inflated above and below; the 
two mandibles nearly equal, and the upper one 
not n the noſtrils almoſt round, half 

covered 
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corered by ſmall feathers, which ſprout at the 
bottom of the bill, and run parallel to its aper- 
ture: the tongue is flat, and broader àt the 


baſe, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Nuthatch or Nutjobber, 
Sita Europea : “Its tail quills are black, its four lateral 
ones white below the tip.” 


ww 4 , # i 
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VaRIETIES of the NUTHATCH: 


THE character of this genus of birds ſeems 
little affected by the influence of various cli- 
mates. Its ceconomy and natural habits are 
ever the ſame : the upper part always aſh gray, 
the lower ſtained with rufous, more or leſs 
dilute, and ſometimes whitiſh, The chief dif- 
ference conſiſts in the ſize and proportions, and 
this does not conſtantly reſult from climate. 
After attentively comparing the foreign Nut- 
hatches with the European kinds, I am con- 
vinced that they are varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 
| except one only, which differs in many re- 
ſpects; and, from the little curvature of its 
bill, ſeems to form the ſhade between the nut- 
hatches and the creepers. 

Vor. V. H h I, TRR 


4% VARIETIES OF THE NUTHATCH, 


I. Tun LirTLE NUTHATCH®, | I my 
borrow this variety from Belon. According to 
him, it is much ſmaller than the common nyt. 


hatch : its plumage, its bill, and its feet are the 
[ ſame. It lives in the woods like the large fort, 
| and is equally ſolitary. „It is more noiſy, 
1 joyous and roving,” ſays Belon; “the male i 


| never ſeen with other company but its female: 
| and if it meets with any other of the ſpecies 
„ {he means a male), it attacks it, teaſes it, and 
| contends obſtinately till his rival gives way; 
{ then cries ſhrill and with all his vigour, inviting 
i his female, and demanding the prize attached to 

his victory.“ To ſuch caſes, perhaps, Belon 
alluded, when he aflerted that the voice was 
louder than that of the ordinary nuthatch, 


II. Tus CANADA NUTHATCH +. It climbs, 
fays Briſſon, and runs upon the trees like the 
European kind, and differs only by the colour 
| of the fillet, which it has whitiſh ; but it 
approaches the other by a blackiſh ſpot be- 
hind the eye. On a near examination, we per- 
i ceive ſome diverſity in the ſhades and propor- 


I. 4 4 ME. Dt * g 2 - . 
as — — — — — — — —— 
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4 


'* Sitta Minor, Brei. 
+ Sitta Canadenſis, Linn, Gmel. Briſþ. 


Specific character: “ Its eyebrows are white.” 
* | tions, 
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tions, which will beſt be conceived by compar- 
ing the figures. It is nearly of the ſame ſize 
with the preceding variety. 

Total length, four inches fix lines; the bill, 
ſeven lines and a half; the zar/us, ſeven lines 
the mid toe, [1x lines and a half, the hind nail 
the ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent, ſeven inches and 
a quarter; the tail eighteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and exceeding the wings 
cight lines, | 


III. Tax BLACK-CRESTED NUTHATCH ®, 
The black creſt, and a ſort of black and white 
ſtripes near the end of the quills of the tail, are 
the principal differences that diſtinguiſh this 
from the common nuthatch. It has no black 
fillet; but this is ſuppoſed to be loſt in the edges 
of a hood of the ſame colour, which covers the 
head, It inhabits Jamaica, where Sloane ob- 
ſerved it: it feeds on inſects, like the rock ma- 
nakin, ſays this philoſophical traveller: it is 
found among the buſhes in the ſavannas : it is 


Sitta Jamaicenſis, Linn. Gmel. & Brif. 
Sitta Major Capite Nigro, Ray. 
The Loggerhead, Brown & Sloane. 
The Jamaica Nuthatch, Lath. 


Specific character: It has a black cap.“ 
Hh2 ſo 
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fo tame, and allows a perſon to go ſo near to i 
that it is often knocked down with ſticks; 
whence it has been called the loggerhead. It i; 
nearly of the ſize of the common nuthatch, 
Sloane remarks that its head is large. 

Total length, five inches five lines; the bil, 
eleven lines, triangular, compreſled, ſurrounded 
at the baſe with little black briſtles ; the noſtrils 
round; the zar/us and mid toe, ſeventeen lines, 
the hind nail the ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent, ten 
inches ; the tail, two inches and two-thirds, 


IV. Tur LITTLE BLACK-CRESTED NUT- 
HATCH*, All that Brown informs us with re- 
gard to this bird is, that it inhabits the ſame 
country with the preceding; that it is ſmaller, 
but is ſimilar in all other reſpects. Perhaps it 
was only a young one, not fully grown: the 
name which Brown applies ſeems to favour this 
conjecture. 


V. Tne BrAck-HEADED NUTHATCHT; 
Its habits are the ſame with thoſe of the com- 


* Sitta Jamaicenſis, var. 1ſt. Linn. 
Sitta Jamaicenſis Minor, Br:Y. 
The Leaſt Loggerhead, Brown. 


Sitta Europæa, 2d var. Linn. 
Sitta Carolinenſis, Bri/. 
The Smaller Loggerhead, Brown. 


2 
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mon nuthatch : it clambers both upwards and 
downwards : it continues the whole year in its 
native climate, Carolina. It weighs four gros 
and three quarters: the upper fide of the head 
and neck is covered with a fort of black cowl, 
and the lateral quills of the tail are variegated 
with black and white. In other reſpects, its 
plumage is the ſame with that of the European 
nuthatch, but has rather more whitiſh beneath 
the body. 

Total length, five inches and a quarter; the 
bill, nine lines; the flarſus, eight lines and a 
half; the mid toe nine lines, the hind nail the 
ſtrongeſt; the tail nineteen lines, and does not 
excecd the wings. 


VI. Tue LITTLE BROWN-HEADED NUT- 
HATCH*, I need only add, that there is a 
whitiſh {ſpot behind the head; that the ſupe- 
rior coverts of the wings are brown, and that 
the lateral quills of the tail are of an uniform 
black, It is alſo much ſmaller than the pre- 
ceiling varieties; and this circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the obvious difference of plumage, 


* pitta Puſilla, Lath. Ind. 
The Loggerhead, Sloane. 
The Small Nuthatch, Cate/by. 


HN ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from Sloane's ſecond 
ſpecies of nuthatch, though Briſſon ſeems inclin. 
cd to confound them. It is only two gros: it 
continues the whole year in Carolina, where 
it lives on inſects, like the black-headed nut- 
hatch. 

Total length, four lines and one-third; the 
bill, ſeven lines; the tail fourteen lines, conſiſting 
of twelve equal quills, and hardly exceeds the 


wings. 


ram f] 


FOREIGN BIRDS 


RELATED TO THE NUTHATCH. 


I, 


THE GREAT HOOK-BILLED 
NUTHATCH. 


Sitta Major, Gmel. 
The Great Nuthatch, Lath. 


T is the largeſt of the known nuthatches : its 

bill, though pretty ſtraight, is inflated at the 
middle, and a little hooked at the end; the noſ- 
trils are round ; the quills of the tail and of the 
wings edged with orange on a brown ground ; 
the throat white ; the head and back gray ; the 
under {ide of the body whitiſh. Such are the 
principal properties of the bird, It was ob- 
lerved by Sloane in Jamaica, 
Total length, about ſeven inches and a half; 
the bill, eight lines and one third; the upper 
mandible a little protuberant near the middle; 
the mid toe, eight lines and one third; the 
alar extent, eleven inches and a quarter; the 
{all about twenty-three lines. | 
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II. 
THE SPOTTED NUTHATCH, Lat. 


La Sittelle Grivelee, Buff. 
Sitta Nævia, Gmel, 
The Wall-creeper of Surinam, Edu. 


THIS is another American nuthatch, with 
a hooked bill; but differs from the preceding in 
ſize, plumage, and climate: it inhabits Dutch 
Guiana, 

The upper fide of the head and of the body 
of a dull aſh colour; the ſuperior coverts of 
the wings, of the ſame colour, but termi- 
vated with white ; the throat white ; the breaſt 
and all the under fide of the body cinereous 
and more dilute than the upper fide, with 
| white ſtreaks ſcattered on the breaſt and ſides, 
which forms a ſort of ſpeckling ; the bill and 
legs brown, | 
Total length, about ſix inches; the bill, an 
inch; the 7ar/us, ſeven lines and a half; tie 
mid toe, eight or nine lines, longer than the 
hind toe whoſe nail is the ſtrongeſt ; the tall, 
about eighteen lines, conſiſting of twelve nearly 
equal quills ; exceeds the wings thirteen or fout 
teen lines, 


THE 
CREE PE RES, 


Les Grimpereaux, Buff. 


E have already treated of ſeveral creep. 
ing birds, the nuthatches and titmice : 
we ſhall ſee others in the ſequel, ſuch as the 
woodpeckers ; but the appellation of creepers 
is appropriated to the genus which we are now 
to conſider, They creep very nimbly on trees, 
both in aſcending and deſcending; both on the 


I 
upper and the under fide of the branches: they 
run ſwiftly along beams, claſping the edge with 
their little feet. They are diſtinguiſhed from 
q the woodpeckers by their bill and tongue; and 
1 from the titmice by the greater length of their 
bill; and from the nuthatches by its more flen- 
5 der and hooked form; and accordingly they do 
| not ſtrike the bark with it, like theſe other 


birds. 


Many foreign ſpecies of creepers reſemble 
much the humming birds; by their diminutive 
lize, by the rich colours of their plumage, by 
their ſlender incurvated bill, only it is of a more 
lengthened and ſharper form, while that of the 

humming 


the breadth of the ocean is too vaſt to be tra- 
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humming bird is of an equal thickneſs through. 
out, or even ſlightly inflated at the tip: the legs of 
the creepers are ſhorter, their wings longer, and 
their tail contains twelve quills, though that of 
the humming. birds has only ten: and, laſtiy, 
the tongue of the creepers is not, like that of. 
the humming birds, compoled 0! two cylindri-. 
cal half tubes, which, joined together, form an 
entire tube, and is properly an organ of reſpi- 
ration, and more analogous to the feeler of an 
inſect than the tongue of a bird, 

'The genus of creepers 1s alſo ſpread n 
a wider extent than that of the humming birds, 
Theſe ſeem peculiar to the continent of Ame- 
rica, and ſeldom venture farther than the 
ſouthern parts of Canada; and at that latitude 


verſed by a little inſe&t-bird. But the creeper 
of Europe penetrating to Denmark, or even 
beyond, thoſe of Aſia and America probably 
advanced alſo to the north, ſo that an eaſy com- 
munication might be found from one continent 
to the other, | 

As the creepers live upon the ſame inſets 
with the wopdpeckers, the nuthatches, and the 
titmice, and cannot, from the defect of their 
bill, extract the inſects lodged under the bark, 


they follow thoſe birds, which they make their 
providers 


1. 
T. 
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providers, and dexterouſſy ſnatch the little 
prey. And fince inſects are their ſole ſubſiſt- 
ence, we may readily ſuppoſe that the ſpecies 
are more prolific and varied in hot climates, 
where ſuch proviſion abounds, than in cold or 
temperate climates, which are lets favourable to 
the multiplication of inſects. This is an ob- 
ſervation of Sonnerat, and it correſponds to facts. 

It is a general remark, that the plumage of 
young birds is not fo bright as that of adults; 
but the difference is more ſtriking in the bril- 
liant tribes of the creepers, the humming birds, 
and other ſmall birds that inhabit the immenſe 
foreſts of America, Bajon informs us, that the 
colours of theſe are formed very gradually, and 
do not aſſume their luſtre till after a number of 
moultings. He adds, that the females are ſmaller 
than the males, and inferior in beauty“. 

Whatever analogy ſubſiſts between the creep- 
ers of the old and of the new continent, they are 
yet diſtin ; and I have no doubt but, in time, 
more important differences will be found both 
in their exterior appearance and in their natu- 


ral habits. 


* Memoires pour ſervir 2 P Hiftoire de Cayenne, p. 2 57. 


+ In Senegal, according to Adanſon, there are many 


ſpecies of birds, of which the females are as brilliant as the 
males, 


THE 


T H E 


COMMON CRE E PER. 


Le Grimpereau, Buff. 

Certhia Familiaris, Linn. Gmel. Mull. & Bryn, 
Certhius Minor, Fr if. 

Falcinellus Arboreus Noſtras, Klein. 

Iſpida Cauda Rigida, Kram. 

Certhia, Will. Ray Brin.“ 


1 animals are commonly the moſt 


agile. The creeper is nearly as ſmall as the 


_ crowned wren, and accordingly is perpetually 


in motion: but the ſcene of its activity is ex. 
tremely limited; it never migrates, and its or 
dinary abode 1s the hole of a tree. From this 
it emerges in purſuit of the inſects harboured 
in the bark and the moſs; and there the female 
breeds and hatches. Belon aſſerts, and almoſt 
all the naturaliſts have repeated it, that the 


_ creeper has about twenty eggs; but he certainly 


confounded it with the titmice. For my own 


* In Greek, Kephiog, Keptia, Kegdiogz Ariſt. Hijt. Anim. 
lib. ix. 17. In Italian, Cerzia Cenerina, Picchio Paſſerith 
Rampichino: in German, Baums-lauffer (tree-runner), Rindete 
kleber (bark-climber), Hirngrille (brain- cricket): in Danilh, 
Tre Pikke, Licheflen : in Swediſh, Xrypare. 

+ Friſch ſays, that it defends itſelf ſtoutly againſt the 
guthatch, when invaded. 
part 
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part, I am confident, both from my own ob- 
| {crvations and thoſe of many naturaliſts“, that 
the hen generally lays only five eggs, and ſel- 
dom or never above ſeven: they are cinereous, 
with points and ſtreaks of a deeper colour, and 
the ſhell is pretty hard. It is obſerved that the 
hatch is begun early in the ſpring, which is 
rery probable, ſince the bird is neither obliged 
to conſtruCt its neſt nor to migrate, 

Friſch aſſerts, that they ſearch for inſe&s 
on walls; but ſince he was not acquainted with 
the real wall-creeper, and did not recognize it 
in Gelner's deſcription, though diſtinctly cha- 
racteriſed, he probably confounded here the two 
ſpecies, eſpecially as the common creeper is 
recluſe, and lives chiefly in the woods. One 
was brought to me in the month of January 
1773, which had been ſhot on an acacia in the 
king's garden; but it was regarded as a cu- 
tiolity, and the people who worked there the 
whole year told me that they very ſeldom ſaw 
theſe birds. Nor are they common in Bur- 
gundy or Italy , though frequent in EnglandF: 
they are found alſo in Germany, and as far as 


* Salerne, Lottinger, Ginnani. 
+ Gerini. | 
{ Willughby. 


Denmark, as I have already remarked. They 


on the flanks and the remote parts (ſometimes all 
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have a weak cry, which is very ſhrill and very 
common. They generally weigh five drachmg 
Engliſh, and appear larger than they really are, 
becauſe their feathers are not laid regular] 
upon one another, but briſtled and diſordered, 
and they are alſo very long. 

The throat of the creeper is pure white, but ge. 
nerally aſſumes a ruſty tint, which is always deeper 


the under {ide of the body is white), the upper 
{ide variegated with rufous, with white, and with 
blackiſh ; and theſe colours vary in their bright- 
neſs and inteniity: the head is of a darker caſt; 
the ring about the eyes, and the eyebrows, 
white ; the rump rufous ; the quills of the wings 
brown, the three firſt edged with gray, the 
fourteen following marked with a whitiſh ſpot, 
which forms on the wing a tranſverſe bar of 
che ſame colour; the three laſt marked near the 
tip with a black {pot between two white ones: 
the bill is brown above, and whitiſh below; the 
legs gray; the ground of the feathers deep ci- 
nereous. 

Total length, five inches; the bill, eight 
lines, ſlender, hooked, contraQting gradually, 
and terminating in a point ; the throat is wide, 


ſays Belon; the noſtrils very oblong, half * 
yere 
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rered by a convex membrane, without any 
ſmall feathers; the tongue pointed and cartila- 
ginous at the tip, ſhorter than the bill; the 
zorſus, ſeven lines; the mid toe ſeven lines and 
a half, the lateral toes adhering to the middle 
one by their firſt phalanx; the hind nail the 
ſtrongeſt, and even longer than its toe; the nails 
in general very long, hooked, and calculated 
for elimbing; the alar extent, about ſeven inches; 
the tail twenty-four lines, according to Briſſon, 
and twenty-eight, according to Willughby: I 
have found it to be twenty-ſix: it conſiſts of 
twelve tapered / quills*, the longer ones laid 
over the ſhorter, which makes the tail appear 
narrow ; they are all pointed at the tip, and the 
extremity of the ſhaft is worn as in the wood- 
peckers; but being leſs Riff than in theſe birds, 
it exceeds the wings twelve lines: the wings 
conſiſt of ſeventeen quills; what is generally 
reckoned the firſt, and which is very ſhort, 
ought not to be reckoned among the quills. 

The æſephagus, two inches; the inteſtines, 
ſix; the gizzard muſcular, lined with a mem- 
brane which is not eaſily detached, and con- 
tained portions of inſects, but not a ſingle 


* Priſon, Willughby, and Linnæus reckon only ten 
quills; but their ſubjects muſt have been incomplete, for I 
have counted twelve, as well as Pennant and Mahring. 


pebble 
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pebble or fragment of a ſtone : there were Night 
traces of a caecum, but no gall bladder. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Common Creeper, Certhia 
Familiaris : „ It is gray, below white; its wing quill; 
brown, . ten of them marked with a White ſpot.” It is 


found likewiſe in America. 


VARIETY of THE CREEPER, 


Tux GREAT CrEeePER.. It differs only in 
ſize; its ceconomy, its plumage, and its ſtruc- 
ture are the ſame as in the common. creeper: 
it ſeems however lefs ſhy and cautious; for Be- 
lon mentions the ordinary kind as Aifficul to 
catch; but Klein relates, that he once cauglt 
one of the great creepers running on a tree. 
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THE 
WALL GORE E P E R. 


Le Grimpereau de Muraille, Buff. 

Certhia Muraria, Linn. Gmel. & Scop. 

Certhia Muralis, BriY. | 

Picus Murarius, Ray, Will. & Kram. 

The Wall-creeper, or Spider=catcher, Will. & Edw.“ 


LL the motions that the preceding per- 
forms on trees, this performs on walls; 
it lodges there, and there it climbs, hunts, and 
breeds: by walls, I mean not only thoſe built 
by man, but thoſe formed by nature, the huge 
perpendicular rocks}, Kramer remarks, that 
theſe birds prefer the haunts of the tombs, 
and depoſit their eggs in human ſculls. They 
fh flapping their wings like the lapwing; and, 
though they are larger than the common 
creepers, they are equally lively and active. 


In German, M. auer-fpecht (wall-ſpight), Kletten-ſpecht 
ereeper Ipight): in Daniſh, Scopeli : in Poliſh, Dziecief 
lurouy. | 

In Turin it is called the mountain wordpecher 5 and 


Schwenckfeld fays, that it is commonly ſeen in citadels 
duilt on mountains. | | 
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Pl 


Flies, ants, and particularly ſpiders, are their 
uſual food. 


Belon ſuppoſed this ſpecies peculiar to Au- 


vergne; but it occurs in Auftria, Sileſia, Switzer. 
land, Poland, Lorraine, and particularly. the part 
bordering on Germany, and even in England*, 
according to ſome, though others regard it as 
at leaſt very rare. On the contrary, it is com- 
mon in Italy, near Bologna and Florence ; but 
much leſs frequent in Piedmont. 
It is chiefly in winter that theſe birds appear 
near dwellings ;| and if we believe Belon, they 
are heard flying at a great diſtance in the air, 
deſcending from the mountains to lodge on the 
walls of cities. They keep ſingle, or at leaſt 
by two and two, like moſt birds that feed on 
inſets, and though ſolitary, they are neither 
weary nor melancholy: ſo certain it is, that 
cheerfulneſs depends more on the original diſ- 
poſition than on the enlivening influence of 
ſociety! 


In the male, there is a black mark under the 


throat, which extends to the fore part of the 
neck, and diſtinguiſhes the ſex: the upper ſide 


of the head and body is of a pleaſant aſh co- 


Edwards thinks, with Ray and Willughby, that it 
never viſits England, at leaſt he never ſaw it there. 
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jour, the under fide of a deeper caſt; the 
ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings, roſe co- 
lour ; the great ones blackiſh edged with roſe 
colour; the quills terminated with white, and 
bordered from their baſe to the middle with 
roſe colour, which grows more dilute, and 
almoſt vaniſhes on the quills neareſt the body; 
the five firſt marked on the inſide with two 
ſpots of white more or leſs pure, and.the nine 
following with a ſingle fulvous ſpot ; the ſmall 
inferior coverts next the margin roſe coloured, 
the others blackiſh ; the quills of the tail blackiſh, 
the four mid ones tipt with dirty gray, and the 
two outer pairs with white ; the bill and legs 
black. | 

In the female, the checks: 18 whitiſh. A 
ſubject which I obſerved had; under its throat, a 
broad mark of light gray, which deſcended on the 
neck, and ſent off a branch to each fide of the 
head, The female deſcribed by Edwards was 
larger than the male deſcribed by Briſſon. In 
general, this bird is of a ſize between that of the 
blackbird and of the ſparrow. 

Total length, ſix inches and two-thirds; the 
bill, fourteen lines; and ſometimes twenty, ac- 
cording to Briſſon; the tongue very pointed, 
broader at the baſe, terminated by two appen- 
cad ; the 7ar/us, ten or twelve lines; the toes 
> 18 diſ- 
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diſpoſed three before and one behind; the mig 
one nine or ten lines, the hind one eleven; and 
the chord of the arc formed by the nail alone i; 
{ix lines; in generat all the nails are long, nar. 
row, and hooked; the alar extent, ten lines; 
the wings conſiſt of twenty quills, according to 
Edwards, and of nineteen, according to Briſſon; 
and both include the firſt, which is very ſhort, 
and ought not to be reckoned a quill ; the tail 
twenty-one lines, conſiſting of twelve quill; 
nearly equal; it exceeds the wings fix or ſeven 
lines. 
Belon poſitively afferts, that this bird has two 
toes before and two behind; but he alſo ſays, 
that the tail of the common creeper is ſhort. The 
fource of both errors is the ſame: that natu- 
ralift conſidered theſe birds as related to the 
woodpeckers, and he aſcribed thoſe charaQers 
without examining narrowly. Analogy, which 
fo often conduQts to great diſcoveries, frequent- 
ly miſleads in the detail of obſervation. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Wall-ereeper, Cen 
Muraria : „ It is cinereous, with a fulvous fpot on tht 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


or THE ANCIENT. CONTINENT, WHICH ARE 
RELATED TO THE CREEPERS. 


SHALL term theſe birds Soui-mangas, the 
name which they receive in Madagaſcar, 
After theſe, I ſhall range the birds of the new 
continent, Which bear ſome analogy to the 
creepers, but whoſe habits and ceconomy are 
very different; and I ſhall prefer the Indian ap- 
pellation guit- guit, as more expreſſive than any 
abſtract artificial term. In general the creepers, 
and ſoui-mangas, have their bill proportionally 
longer than the guit-guits, and their plumage at 
leaſt as beautiful, and even equal to that of the 
moſt brilliant of the humming birds. The co- 
lours are the ſofteſt, the richeſt, the moſt daz- 
zling ; all the tints of green, of blue, of orange, 
of red, of purple, heightened by the contraſt of 
various ſhades of brown and gloſſy black. We 
cannot enough admire the glow of theſe colours, 
their ſparkling luſtre, their endleſs variety, even 
in the dried ſpecimens which decorate our cabi- 
nets. Nature would ſeem to have formed the 
leathers of precious ſtones ; of the ruby, of the 
emerald, the amethyſt, and the topaz. How 
enchanting, could we view the birds themſelves ! 

1 113. their 
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their plumage in all its freſhneſs, animated þ 


the breath of life, embelliſhed by all that dazzle 
in the magic of the priſm, changing its re. 
flections with each quick movement, and dart. 
ing new colours or new flames. To ſtudy na- 
ture in her minute, as in her grand productions, 
we ought to contemplate her in the ſtate of 


freedom, before the hand of man has interfered, 


There are many foui-mangas living with the 
Dutch bird-catchers at the Cape of Good Hope: 
the only food offered is ſugared water: the flies, 
which abound in that climate and torment 


Dutch cleanlineſs, ſupply the reſt. Theſe 


birds are alert in ſeizing them, and none eſcape 
that enter their volery. This additional food 
ſeems neceſſary to their ſupport : for they ſoon 
dic on board ſhips, where there are fewer in- 
ſects. The Viſcount Querhoent, to whom we 


are indebted for theſe remarks, could never 


keep them alive above three weeks, 


L THE 


„ 


RELATED TO THE CREEPERS. at; 


I. 
THE. SOUI- MANGA. 


Certhia Soui-Manga, Gmel. 
Certhia Madagaſcarenſis Violacea, Brif. 
The Violet Creeper, Lath. 


THE head, the throat, and all the anterior 
part, are of a fine brilliant green, with a double 
collar of violet and cheſnut : but theſe colours 
arenot uniform or permanent; the light which 
plays among the webs of the feathers changes 
inceſſantly its ſhades, from gold green to deep 
blue: on each fide, below the ſhoulder, there is 
a ſpot of fine yellow : the breaſt is brown ; the 
reſt of the under fide of the body, faint yellow; 
the reſt of the upper ide of the body, duſky 
olive ; the great coverts and quills of the wings 
brown, edged with olive ; thoſe of the tail black, 
edged with green, except the outermoſt, which 
is partly brown gray : the following one is ter- 
minated with the ſame colour: the bill and legs 
are black. 

The female is rather ſmaller, and much infe- 
rior in beauty: it is olive brown above, olive 
bordering on yellow below; in other reſpects 
ſimilar to the male, but inferior in luſtre, It is 


nearly the ſize of the common wren. 
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Total length, about four inches; the bill, ning 
lines; the zar/us, above fix lines 3. the middle 
| toe five lines and an half, larger than the hind 
| one; the alar extent, ſix inches; the tail ff. 
teen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, 
and exceeds the wings ſeven or eight lines. 


WE may refer, as a variety cloſely related to 
this ſpecies, the ſoui- manga from the iſland of 
Lugon, which I ſaw in the excellent cabinet of 
M. Mauduit. Its neck and throat are ſteel co- 
loured, with reflections of green, blue, violet, 

| &c. and ſeveral collars, which the brilliant 
play of theſe reflections ſeems to multiply. We 
may however diſtinguiſh four that are more 
conſtant ; the lower blackiſh violet, the next 
cheſnut, then brown, and laſtly yellow : there 
are two ſpots of yellow below the ſhoulders; 
the reſt of the under ſide of the body is olive 
gray; the upper {ide deep green, with reflec- 
tions of blue, violet, &c. and the quills of the 
wings, the quills and coverts of the tail, are 
brown of various intenſity, with a greenh 
_ gloſs. 
Total length, a little leſs than four inches; 


the bill, ten lines ; ; the 7ar/us, ſeven; the lun 
nal 
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nail the ſtrongeſt ; the tail fifteen lines, and 
ſquare, and exceeds the wings ſeven lines. 


II. 


THE RED-BREASTED PURPLE-CHES- 
NUT SOUI-MANGA. 


Le Soui-Manga Marron Pourpre à Poitrine Rouge, Buff. 
Certhia Sperata, Linn. & Gmel, 


Certhia Philippenſis Purpurea, Bri/: 
The Red-breaſted Creeper, Buf, 


SEBA ſays that the ſong of this bird reſem- 
bles that of the nightingale: the head, the 
throat, and the fore part of the neck, are varie- 
gated with fulvous and gloſſy black, changing 
into violet blue: the upper ſide of the neck and 
of the body, in the fore part, purpliſh cheſnut; 
and, in the hind part, violet, changing into gold | 
green: the ſmall coverts of the wings the ſame ; 
the middle ones brown, terminated with pur- 
pliſh cheſnut; the reſt of the under fide of the 
body, olive yellow ; the quills and great co- 
verts of the wings brown, edged with rufous ; 
the quills of the tail blackiſh, with ſteel reflec- 
tions, and edged with violet, changing into gold 
green; the. bill black above (yellow, according 


to 
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to Seba), whitiſh below; the legs brown (yel. 
lowiſh, according to Seba), and the nails long. 
The female differs from the male, being olive 
green above, and olive yellow below ; with the 
quills of the tail blackiſh, and the four late. 
ral pairs tipt with gray. Theſe birds are rather 
imaller than the common creepers. 
Total length, four inches; the bill, eight 
lines; the farſus, fix; the mid toe, five; the 
hind one rather ſhorter; the alar extent, ſix 
inches; the tail an inch, conſiſting of twelve 
quills, and exceeding the wings three lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certbia Sperata : It is 
purple ; below crimſon ; its head, throat, and rump, pur. 


ple.“ 


— —— — — 
VARIETIES of the preceding. 


1. TnE LITTLE CREEPER, or SOUI-MAN+ 
qA *, the little brown and white creeper, or 
honey thief, of Edwards, reſembles ſo much 
the preceding, that I muſt conſider it as a va» 


tl 


* Certhia Puſilla, Linn. & Gmel, 
Certhia Indica, Bra. | 


Specific character: © It is brown; below white; its ; 
| | eyebrows bright white; its tail quills brown; the outer- 
- molt tipt with white,” 
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riety of age, its plumage not being formed, and 
only beginning to aſſume the reflections. It is 
white below, and brown above, with ſome re- 
flections of copper colour: it has a brown ſtreak 
between the bill and the eye, and white eye- 
brows: the quills of the wings are of a deeper 
brown than the back, and edged with lighter 
colours; the quills of the tail blackiſh, the out- 
ermoſt terminated with white; the bill and 
legs, brown. Edwards ſays that it is only half 
as large as the European creeper. 

Total length, three inches and an half ; the 
bill, eight or nine lines; the zar/us, five or fix; 
the mid toe five, rather longer than the hind 
ane; the tail thirteen lines, conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills, and exceeds the wings threg or 
four lines. 


2, ThE CREEPER, or SoUL- MANGA“, 
with a violet throat and red breaſt, brought 
from New Guinea by Sonnerat. Its back, and 
the ſmall quills of the wings, ſnuff-colour ; ite 


* Certhia Senegalenſis, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Senegalenſis Violacea, Þr:/. 
The Senegal Creeper, Lath. 


Specific character: © It is violet black; its top and 
us throat gold green; its breaſt crimſon. . 


rump 
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rump and tail like burniſhed ſteel, and verging 
on greeniſh; and the inferior coverts of the tail 
are of a dirty green. It is allo a native of the 
Philippine Iſlands, 


III. 


THE RED-BREASTED VIOLET. SOUL 
MANGA. 


Certhia Philippina, Linn, Gmel. &. Brifſ. 
The Philippine Creeper, Lath. 


ITS leading colour is violet; and on this 
ground the brighter tints of the anterior parts 
appear with advantage: on the throat and the 
upper fide of the head is a brilliant gold green, 
heightened with copper reflections: on the 
breaſt and the fore part of the neck is a beau- 
tiful ſhining red, the only colour which is ſeen 
in thoſe parts, when the feathers are quite re- 
gular and compoſed : each of the feathers, 
however, conſiſts of three different colours, 
black at its origin, gold green at its middle, and 
red at its extremity ; a proof (a thouſand! ſuch 
may be adduced) that to deſcribe the tints of 
the feathers is not ſufſicient to give an accurate 
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idea of the colours of the plumage. All the 
quills of the tail and of the wings, the great fu- 
perior coverts of the wings, and their inferior 
coverts, brown: the thighs are of a mixed caſt, 
in which the brown ſeems melted with the vio- 
let: the bill is black, and the legs blackiſh. 
This bird is nearly of the ſize of. the golden- 
crowned wren. It is found in Senegal. 
Total length, five inches; the bill, ten linès; 
the tarſus, ſeven lines; the mid toe five lines 
and an half, rather longer than the hind one; 
the alar extent, ſeven inches and one third; the 
tail twenty-two lines, and compoſed of twelve 
equal quills : it exceeds the wings ten lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Philippina : © The 
two middle tail*quills are very long; the body grayiſh, with 
greeniſh caſt, below yellowiſh white.“ 


IV. 
THE PURPLE SOUI-MANGAF. 


IF this bird had been of a varying gold green 
en the head and under the throat, and red, in- 


The Purple Indian Creeper, Edwards. This author 
lays that this bird has the tongue of the colibriz that is, di- 
nded at the tip into many filaments. Edwards ſeems there- 
ſore not to have been well acquainted with the true ſtruc- 
ure of the tongue of the colibri. 


41 . ſtead 
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ſtead of green and yellow, on the breaſt, it 
would have beencalmoſt exactly like the pre- 
ceding; or, at leaſt, it would have been more 
analogous than the collared ſoui-manga, which 
has not a ſhade of purple in its plumage, . ] 
cannot conceive why Briſſon conſiders the latter, 
and the purple creeper of Edwards, as preciſely 
the ſame, only with different names. 


—O— — — —— — 
: ' 


THE COLLARED SOUI-MANGA, 


Le Soui-Manga i Collier, Bu. 
Certhia Chalybea, Linn. & Gmel. 


Certhia 'Torquata Capitis Bonz Spei, Br: * 
The Collared Creeper, Lath, * 


THIS ſpecies, which comes from the Cape 
of Good Hope, bears ſome analogy to, that of 
the violet foui-manga: its head ts likewiſe of 
gold green, waving with roſe copper; and 
this gold green extends over the throat, the 
head, and all the upper ſide of the body; it 
borders alſo the intermediate quills of the tail, 


* Briffon, Linnæus, Gmelin, and Latham agree to 
refer the Purple Indian Creeper of Edwards to this bird. 


which 
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which are of a gloſſy black; REY it is not 
changeable on the ſuperior coverts. The breaft 
is marked with red, as in the violet ſoui-manga, 
only confined to a narrower ſpace, and not 
raiſed ſo high, and forming a ſort of cincture 
whoſe upper edge is contiguous to the collar 
of blue ſteel colour, waving with green, and 
about a line in breadth; the reſt of the un- 
der ſide of the body is gray, with ſome yel- 
low ſpeckles on the top of the belly, and on 
the flanks: the quills of the wings are of a 
brown gray: the bill is blackiſh, and the legs 
entirely black. The bird is nearly of the ſize 
of the violet ſoui-manga, but differently pro- 
portioned. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill, ten lines; the zar/ſus, eight lines and a 
half; the mid toe ſix lines, and nearly equal to 
the hind toe; the alar extent, ſix inches and a 


welve equal quills, and exceeding the wings 
nine lines. 


The female, according to Briſſon, differs from 
the male, the under ſide of its body being of the 
lame colour with the upper ſide, only there are 
yellow ſpeckles on the flanks: according to 
others, it has alſo a red cincture, but which falls 
lower than in the male, and all its other colours 


are 


halt; the tail eighteen lines, conſiſting of 
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are fainter : admitting this, we may regard a 
the female the ſoui-manga obſerved at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by the Viſcount Quer- Wl cr 
hoent, in January 1774. In that bird the Win 
throat was brown gray, variegated with green the 
and blue; the breaft decorated with a flame. WY hi 
coloured cinCture ; the reſt of the under fide of WM qui 
the body, white gray; the head and all the 
upper {ide of the body brown gray, variegated 
with green on the back, and with blne at the 


origin of the tail; the wings light brown, with bro: 


a coat of gold yellow; the quills of the tail, ter 
blackiſh ; the bill and legs, black. The Viſ. vith 
count ſubjoins, that this bird ſings prettily ; that 
it lives on inſects and the juices of flowers; 
but that its throat is ſo narrow that it cannot lum 
ſwallow the larger common flies. Is it not then Il al 
probable that this was a young bird, and that 
the true female of the ſoui-manga is the ſame WI To 
with Briſſon's creeper from the Cape of Good il, 
Hope, which is uniformly of a brown gray, Ne m 
deeper above and lighter below, the colour which 
borders the tail and the wings? Their dimen- Wi Ce 
ſions alſo correſpond, and both are brought from 
the African promontory; but time and ob- 
ſervation will aſcertain the point. 


* Certhia Capenſis, Linn. edit. xiii. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we may reckon, as a female of this 
ſpecies, or as one of its varieties, the Philippine 
creeper of Briſſon “k, whoſe plumage, uniform 
and without brilliancy, indicates a female, and 
the middle quills of whoſe tail are edged with a 
ſhining black, waving with gold green, like the 
quills of the tail of the collared ſoui- manga; 
but, in chis female, the reflections are much leſs 
bright: it is of a greeniſh brown above, with a 
fulphur caſt below; the quills of the wings 
brown, edged with a lighter colour, and the 
lateral ones of the tail blackiſh, terminated 
with dirty white. 

If the creepers of the Eaſt Indies, like thoſe 
f America, require ſeveral years to form their 
plumage, and if the rich colours be not atlumed 
l after a number of moultings, we need not 
e ſurpriſed that ſo many varieties are found. 
Total length, four inches nine lines; the 
ill, an inch; the farſus, ſix lines and a half; 
ie mid toe, five lines and a half; the hind one 


* Certhia Philippina, Linn. edit. xiii. (See art. iii. the 
te.) I know not on what foundation Linnæus gives to 
is ſpecies two long quills in the middle of the tail: if he 
an individual ſo formed, it muſt have been a young 
le, or an old one in moult, or a female. But I am dif- 
led to think that Linnæus never ſaw this bird, ſince he 
s not deſcribe it, and adds nothing to what others have 


id, 
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almoſt as long; the alar extent, ſix inches And 
a quarter; the tail fifteen lines, « conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and projecting five lines 
beyond the wings. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Chalybeg: « TY is 
fo a gloſſy green, its breaſt *. a fteel-coloured bar he. 
ore.” 


VI. 


THE PURPLE-BREASTED OLIVE 
| SOUI-MANGA. _ 


Le Soui-manga Olive a Gorge Pourpre, Buf. 
Certhia Zeyloniea, Linn, & Gmel. 
Certhia Philippenſis Olivacea, Bri/ſ. 

The Ceyloneſe Creeper, Lath. 


THE moſt conſpicuous colour of i its plum- F 
age is a deep and very brilliant violet, which 
ſpreads below the neck, and on the throat: the 
reſt of the under ſide of its body is yellow 
all the upper fide, including the ſuperior covert 
of the wings, of a dull olive, and the ſame 
colour borders the quills of the tail and of the 
wings, and alſo their great coverts, of which 

8 brown 
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brown is the prevailing cotour ; the bill is 
black, and the legs deep cinereous. 

Poivre brought this bird from the Philip- 
pines; it is nearly of the ſize of the common 
wren. 

Total length, four inches; the bill, nine or 
ten lines; the 7ar/us, ſix lines; the mid toe five 
lines; the hind toe rather ſhorter ; the alar ex- 
tent, fix inches; the tail fourteen lines, conſiſt- 
ing of twelve equal quills, and exceedsthe wings 
fix lines. [A] 

If the bill were not ſhorter and the tail 
longer, I ſhould regard the Madagaſcar creeper 
of Briſſon “ as the female of the ſoui-manga of 
this article; it is at leaſt an imperfect or dege- 
nerated variety :-all the upper part of the body, 
including the coverts of the wings, is of a dull 
olive green, but darkeſt on the crown of the 
head, and the ſame colour borders alſo the 
quills of the wings and of the tail: all theſe 
quills are brown; the orbits are whitiſh ; the 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Zeylonica : It 


has a green cap; its back is ferruginous, its belly yellow, 
its throat and rump azure.” 


* Certhia Olivacea, Linn. & Gmel. 
The Olive Creeper. Lath. 


Specific character: It is olive, below brown, its orbits 
whitiſh,” 
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throat and .the under fide. of the body, dun 
gray; the legs entirely brown: the bill is 
blackiſh, It 1s nearly as large as the common 
creeper. 1 60 
Total length, four inches; the bill, ſix or 
ſeven lines; the zar/us, ſeven lines; the middle 
toe five lines and a half, and the hind one ra- 
ther ſhorter; the alar extent, {ix inches and a 
half; the tail nineteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and exceeds the wings eight 
lines. 
There is a bird in the Philippine Iſlands 
which may alſo be conſidered as a variety of the all 
ſame ſpecies* : the under fide of the body is 
of a pretty ſhade of dun gray, and the upper fide up 
yellowiſh ; the breaſt darker : there is a deep vio- de 
let bar, which riſes from the throat and deſcends 
along the neck: the coverts of the wings are 
of a ſteel colour, and the ſame borders the 


quills of the tail, the reſt of which are blackiſh ; s 


the lateral ones are terminated with dirty white; 
the quills of the wings, brown; the bill ſtronger er 
than in the other creepers, and the tongue ter- you 
minated by two threads, according to Linnzus; 


* Certhia Currucaria, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Philippenſis Griſea, Br1i/. . 
The Gray Creeper, Lath. 4 

Specific character: © It is olive, below yellowiſh, its 
tail quills equal.“ 
the jelloy 
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the bill and legs black : it is ſmaller than the 
common creeper. Tu 

Total length, four inches and two-thirds; the 
bill, nine lines; the farſus, ſix lines and a half; 
the mid toe, five lines and a half; the hind toe 
rather ſhorter z the alar extent, ſix inches and a 
quarter ; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and projecting five lines be- 
yond the wings. 

* Laſtly, we may reckon the little creeper 
from the Philippines as a ſecondary variety of 
the preceding. It is always brown gray above, 
and yellow below; it has'a violet collar; the 
quills of the wings are brown gray, like the 
upper fide of the body; thoſe of the tail are 
deeper brown; the two outermolt pairs are ter- 
minated with dirty white; the bill and the 
legs are blackiſh. This bird is much ſmaller 
than the former, which it reſembles much in 
regard to plumage, and perhaps it is the leaſt of 
al the ſout-mangas known in the ancient conti- 
nent; which affords a preſumption that it is a 
young one. | 93 

Total length, three inches and two-thirds ; 
the bill, nine lines; the farſus, fix lines; the 


* Certhia Jugularis, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Philippenſis Minor, Bri/. - | 
Specific character: „ It is grayiſh, below yellow, its throat 


violet, the two outermoſt quills oQ the tail tipt with 
Fellow. 355 


A 


the tail, are bordered with gold en, 21 * bil 
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mid toe four lines and a half; the hind one 
rather ſhorter; the alar extent, five inches and 
two-thirds ; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of 
twelve equal quills, and projects five liner be- 
yond the wings. 


VII. 
THE ANGALA DIAN, By 


n Linn. is Gmel,. 
Certhia Madagaſcarenſis Viridis, Bri if. 
Loten's Creeper, Lath. 


—. "= 


THIS bird has alſo a calls: A line 1d a half 
broad, and of a bright ſcarlet; the ſmall ſupe- 
rior coverts of the ſame hue; the khroat, the 
head, the neck, all the upper ſide of the body 
and the middle coverts of the wings, of a bril 
liant gold green: there is a ſtreak of gloſs black 
between the noſtril and the eye; the Þreaft the 
belly, and all the under fide of the body, of the 
ſame black, and alſo the quills of the tail and 
of the wings, and the greater coverts of the 
wings: but theſe large coverts, and the quills of 


is black, and ſo are the legs. A]! 


TA) Specific character: & It is blue, with a gol red ſtripe 
on its breaſt; its ſtraps black.“ 
Adanſon 


2 
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— — 


Adanſon ſuſpects that the bird which Briſſon 
conſiders as the hen angala is only a young one 
of the ſame ſpecies before its firſt moulting. 
« This ſeems to appear,” he ſubjoins, © from 
the number of birds of this kind, and very ſimi- 
lar to It, which are found at Senegal, and of 
which the females are exactly like the males: 
but the young ones have a great intermixture of 
gray, which they loſe not till they drop their 
feathers *.” 

The angala | is ; almoſt as large as the epicurean 
warbler: it gives its neſt the ſhape of a cup, 
like the canary and chaffinch, and ſcarcely uſes 
any other materials than the down of plants, 
It lays generally five or ſix eggs: but it is often 
driven from its hatch by a ſort of large vora- 
cious ſpider, which ſeizes the brood, and ſucks 
the blood 7. 

The bird which Briſſon regards 3 as a female, 
and Adanſon as a young one, is of a dirty white, 


| 
| 
y 
| 
| 
10 
\ 


] doubt not that M. Adanſon ſaw at Senegal numbers of 
females like their males, ſince he avers it ; but we muſt not 
thence draw any general rule for all the birds of Africa and 
of Aſia: the gold pheaſant of China, the peacock, many 
ſpecies of turtles, of ſhrikes, of parrakeets, 8c. found in 
Africa, are proofs to the contrary. 


+ Supplement de FEncyclopedie, au mot Anga/a. | 
Kk 4 interſperſed 
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interſperſed with black ſpots on the breaſt, and 
the reſt of the under ſide of the body, inſtead 
of an uniform gloſſy black; and its wings and 
tail are alſo of a leſs brilliant black. 

Total length, five inches and à quarter; the 
bill, fourteen lines; the tarſus, eight lines; the 
middle toe ſix lines and a half, and larger than 
the hind one; the alar extent, eight lines; the 
tail nineteen lines, and conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills: it exceeds the wings fix or ſeven 
lines, 


VIII. 
THE IRIS SOUI- MANGA 


Le Soui-Manga de Toutes 8 Buf. 
Certhia Omnicolor, Linn. & Gmel. 
The Green- gold Creeper, Laib. 


OUR knowledge of this bird is very ſcanty: 
it comes from Ceylon: its plumage is green, 
tinged with all the rich colours, among which 
that of gold ſeems to predominate. Seba ſays 
that its young often become the prey of large 
ſpiders ; a danger to which the angala alſo 1s 
liable, and even all the ſmall birds 6 breed in 

climates 


from their intruſions. 


length; its bill, about eighteen lines; the tail, 
two inches and a quarter: in ſhort, it appears to 
be the largeſt of the ſoui-mangas. [A 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Omnicelor : ** It is 
green, mixed with all ſorts of colours.” 


IX. 


THE RED-BREASTED GREEN SOUI- 
MANGA. 


Le Soui-Manga Vert a Gorge Rouge, Buff. 
Certhia Afra, Linn. & Gmel. 

The Red-breaſted Green Creeper, Edu. 

The African Creeper, Lath. 


SONNERAT, who brought this bird from 
the Cape of Good Hope, tells us that it ſings 


even ſofter. Its throat is of a fine carmine; 
ts belly, white; the head, the neck, and the 
anterior part of the wings, of a fine gold green, 
and 


* 
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climates inhabited by thoſe formidable inſects, 
and have not {kill ſufficient to guard the neſt 


If we judge from the figure which Seba has 
given, this bird is ſeven or eight inches in total 


as well as the nightingale, and that its voice is 


— —— eee ee — 


— . — —— — — 


and tail, ſnuff brown; the bill and legs, black. 


this dark ground, which is {lightly gloſſed with 
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and ſilvery; the rump, ſky blue; the wings 


Total length, nearly four inches and two. 
thine; - the bill; an inch ; the tail elotiten 
lines, and exceeds the wings about Thirteen 1 


A | 

limes. 5 | 
A) Specific "a of the Certhia Afra: It is 4 5 
green, its belly op its breaſt and rump ſky blue.” : , 
X - © 


THE BLACK, WHITE, AND RED N. 
' DIAN CREEPER, OR SOUI-MANGA. | 


Certhia Ck Linn. & nel 
Certhia Bengalenſis, Brif. 
The Red-ſpotted Creeper, Lath. 


THIS is the appellation which Edwards bel ; 
ſtows on this bird, which is nearly of the ſize of 
the crowned wt. The white 1s ſpread on} 
the throat, and all the lower part, without ex- 
ception ; the black, on the upper part: but on 


blue, there are ſcattered four beautiful ſpots of 
bright red; the firſt on the crown of the head, 
the dd behind the neck, the third on the 


back, and the fourth on the ſuperior coverts 4 
the 


. f 
= 


® 
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the tail. The quills of the tail and of the 


wings, the bill and the legs, are black. 

Total length, three inches and a quarter; the 
hill, five er fix lines; the tarſut, five lines; the 
mid toe, four or five lines; the hind toe ra- 
ther ſhorter 3 the tail about an inch, conſiſt» 
ing of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the 
wings by five or ſix lines, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Cruentata : © Tt is 
lark blue; below white; its top, its neck, its back, and its 
rump, red. | 


Xl. 
THE BOURBON SOUI-MANGA. 
Le Soui-Manga de VIfle Bourbon, B.. 


| ASSIGN no particular name to this bird, 
becauſe I ſuſpect that it is either a female, or a 
young male whoſe plumage is not fully ripen- 
ed. It appears the neareſt related to the proper 
oui-manga, or violet creeper. The upper ſide 
af the head and body, greeniſh brown; the 


ump, olive yellow; the throat, and all the 
© 'pper fide of the body, of a confuſed gray, 


mach aſſumes a yellowiſh caſt near the tail; 


de flanks, rufous ; the quills of the tail, black- 


iſh; 


| 
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Iſh ; thoſe of the wings blackiſh, edged with: 
lighter colour; the bill and legs black. 

The dimenſions are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of ae violet creeper. 


THE 


LONG-TAILED SOUI-MANCGAs. 


E are acquainted with only three birds 
in the ancient continent to which this 
epithet belongs. Seba mentions alſo a female 
of that kind, which had not the long tail; 
whence it would appear that, in ſome ſpecies at 
leaſt, this 1s the attribute of the male. And 
might not ſeveral males already deſcribed hae 
attained the ſame character at the proper age 
or ſeaſon ? Many ſubjects which have been f- 
gured and engraved, are perhaps only females, or . 
young males, or even old ones in moult, when 
this decoration is loſt, For there is no differs 
ence between the conformation of the long- 
tailed ſoui-mangas and the ſhort-tailed ones |. 
and their plumage glows with the ſame colours, 


I. THR 
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I. 


THE LONG-TAILED VIOLET-HOOD- 
ED SOUI-MANGA. 


Le, Soui-Manga a Longue Queue & a Capuchin Vio- 
let, Buff. 

Certhia Violacea, Linn. & Gmel. 

Certhia Longicauda Minor Capitis Bonæ Spei, Br:/. 

The Violet-headed Creeper, Lath. 


I SEE no reaſon why this bird ſhould have 
deen called the little creeper, unleſs that the two 
middle quills of the' tail are not ſo long as in the 
two others; but, if we overlook the tail, this 
will be found not the ſmalleſt of the three. It 
reſembles ſo ſtrongly the purple cheſnut ſoui- 
manga, or red-breaſted creeper, that had it not 
been larger, and its tail differently formed, I 
hould have reckoned them both of the ſame 
ſpecies, the one having loſt its tail in moulting. 
The Viſcount Querhoent ſaw it in its native 
timate, near the Cape of Good Hope: he in- 
lorms us that it conſtructs its neſt artfully, and 
les no other materials but a ſilky bur. 

The head, the top of the back, and the throat, 
we of a bright violet, gloſſed with green; the 
vie part of the neck alſo bright violet, but 
dolled with blue: the reſt of the upper ſide of 

the 
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the body is of an olive brown, which colour 
borders the great coverts of the wings, their 
quills, and thoſe of the tail, which are all brown, 
more or leſs deep; the reſt of the under fide « 
the body orange, which 1s more vivid on the 
anterior parts, and ſpreads ſoftening into the 
diſtant parts. The bird is in a flight degree 
larger than the common creeper. 

Total length, above ſix inches; the bill, ele 
ven lines and an half; the legs, ſeven lines an 
an half; the mid toe ſix lines, and a very lit 
tle longer than the hind one; the alar extent 
ſix inches and one-third ; the tail three inche 


and conſiſting of ten lateral tapered quills, an dc 
two intermediate ones, which project twelve ¶ ¶ vi 
fourteen lines beyond the lateral ones, au ed, 
twenty-ſeven lines beyond the wings: theſe ty an 
intermediate ones are narrower than the later m1: 
ones, but broader than in the follow ſpe che 
cies. [A] 8 
| een 
[A] Specific character of the Certhia Violncea: *I unc 
two middle quills of the tail are very long: the body is 0 


gloſſy violet; the breaſt and belly yellow.“ 
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THE LONG-TAILED SOUI-MANGA 
OF A GLOSSY GOLD GREEN. 


Le Soui-Manga Vert Dore Changeant, a Longue 
Queue, Buff. | 
Certhia Pulchella, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Longicauda Senegalenſis, Bri/: 
Sylvia Verſicolor, Klein. 
Avis Amboinenſis Diſcolor, Seba. 
The Beautiful Creeper, Lath. 


THE breaſt is red; all the reſt of a pretty 
deep gold green, but glowing and undulating 
ith roſe copper; the quills of the tail blackiſh, 
edged with the ſame green; thoſe of the tail, 
and their great coverts, brown ; the lower belly 
mixed with a little white; the bill black, and 
the legs blackiſh, 

This ſpecies comes from Senegal. In the 
female the upper fide is greeniſh brown; the 
under ſide yellowiſh, variegated with brown 
the inferior coverts of the tail white, ſprinkled 
vith brown and blue; the reſt as in the male, 
except a few ſhades. 

Total length, ſeven inches and two lines ; the 
lill, eight lines and an half; the zarſus, ſeven 
ines; the mid toe five lines and an half, longer 

4 than 
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than the laſt; the alar extent, ſix inches and a 
quarter; the tail four inches three lines, con- 


i 
fiſting of ten lateral quills, nearly equal, and WW 
two intermediate ones, which are very long WM; 
and narrow, and which project two inches WM, 
eight lines beyond theſe, and three inches four WM, 
lines beyond the wings. [A] $ 

| th 

FA] Specific character of the Certhia Pulchella : © Thy U 
two middle quills of the tail are very yellow, its body | 
gloſſy green, its breaſt red.” | 7 

e 
hd 
ſtr 
III. al 
| = 

THE GREAT GREEN LONG-TAILED Wh" 
SOUI-MANGA. o 
doc 
Le Grand Soui-Manga Vert a Longue Queue, Buff. lt 
Certhia Famoſa, Linn. & Gmel. prec 

Certhia Longicauda Capitis Bonæ Spei, Bri * 

The Famous Creeper, Lath. Syn. H 
e 
| THIS bird inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, * 
ea 


g where it was obſerved and kept ſeveral weeks 
by the Viſcount Querhoënt, who deſcribes it in 
the following terms: * It is of the ſize of the en 
Fe linnet; its bill, which is a little incurvated, is 
fourteen 
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fourteen lines long; it is black, and alſo the feet, 
which are furniſhed with long: nails, particu- 
urly the middle and hinder ones: the eyes are 
black; the upper and under ſides of the body, 
of a very fine brilliant green (gloſſed with 
roſe copper, Briſſon adds), with ſome feathers 
of gold yellow under the wings; the great fea- 
thers of the wings and of the tail, of a fine 
black, glofſed with violet; the filament of the 
tail, which is rather more than three inches, is 
edged with green.” Briſſon adds, that on each 
ide, between the bill and the eye, there is a 
ſtreak of velvet black. 

In this ſpecies the female has alſo a long 
tal, or rather a long filament at its tail, but 
which 1s ſhorter, however, than in the male, 
for it projects only two inches and a few lines 
beyond the lateral quills : the upper ſide of the 
body and of the head greeniſh brown, mixed 
with ſome feathers of a fine green; the rump 
green; the great quills of the wings and of the 
ail almoſt black, and alſo the filament or two 
intermediate quills : the under fide of the body 
b yellowiſh, with ſome green feathers on the 


eaſt, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Famaſa: © The 
e middle quills of its tail are very long zs body of 2 
lloly green, yellow under its pinions, the ſtraps black.“ 
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mangas, we have placed them between the 


balance againſt the force of analogy. We 


manga would ſuit them better. 
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THE CREEPER-BILLED RED BIRD; 


L'Oiſeau Rouge à Bec de Grimpereau, Buff,. 
Certhia Mexicana, Gmel. 

Trochilus Coccineus, Linn. edit. 6th. 
Certhia Mexicana Rubra, Briſſ. 

Avicula Mexicana, Klein & Seba. 

The Red Creeper, Lath. 


THIS and the three following have been 
reckoned American birds, and would therefore 
range with the guit-guits; but as from their 
conformation, and particularly the length of 
their bill, they are more related to the foui- 


two tribes. We adopt this plan the more rea- 
dily, as the climate of theſe birds reſts ſolely 
upon the authority of Seba, which naturaliſts 
know has little weight, and ever inſufficient to 


ſhall not, however, hurt the received prejudices | 
by changing the name; though that of ſou 
Red is the prevailing colour in the plumage 
of this bird, but it has different ſhades ; for the 
crown of the —=_ is lighter and more brilliant, 
and that on t reſt of the body is deeper. There 


are ſome exceptions, however: for the _ 
| * 
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and the fore part of the neck are green; the 
quills of the tail and of the wings are terminated 
with blueiſh ; the thighs, the bill, and the legs, 
of a light yellow, | 

Its voice is ſaid to be pleaſant, It Is a little 
larger than our creeper. 

Total length, about four inches and a half; 
the bill, ten lines; the tarſus, fix lines; the 
mid toe five lines, rather longer than the hind 
one; the tail fourteen lines, conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills, and projecting about ſeven lines 
beyond the wings. 

I conſider as a variety of this ſpecies the 
black-headed red bird, which Seba and ſome 
others after him have referred to New Spain. 
Its proportions are exactly like thoſe of the 
preceding: the only apparent difference is in the 
length of the bill, which 1s ten lines in the pre- 
ceding, and only ſeven in this, which would 
occaſion a difference in the total length. 
But theſe meaſures are taken from the figure; 
and therefore liable to error; eſpecially as the 
original obſerver, Seba, ſeems more {truck with 
its long bill than with that of the other. It is 
very probable that the deſigner or engraver took 
the liberty of ſhortening it; and an alteration of 
three or four lines would bring the two birds 
to an almoſt perfect identity, There are ſome 
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differences in the plumage, which alone in. 
duced me to diſtinguiſh it as a variety. 

Its head is of a fine black, and the fuperior 
coverts of the wings, gold yellow; all the ref 
is light red, except the quills of the tail and 
wings, which are of a deeper . ſhade, The 
dimenſions preciſely as in the preceding 
bird. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Certhia Mexicana: u I 
is red; its throat green, the tip of its wing quills blueiſh,” 


V. 


THE CREEPER-BILLED BROWN BIRD. 


L'Oiſeau Brun à Bec de Grimpereau, Buff. 
Certhia Gutturalis, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Braſilienſis Nigricans, Briſ: 

The Green-faced Creeper, Lath. 


THE bill of this bird is two-ſevenths of the | 
length of the body: the throat and face arc 
of a fine gold green; the fore part of the neck 
of a bright red; the ſmall coverts of the wings 
of a brilliant violet; the great eoverts and the 


quills of the wings and of the tail are brown, 
tinged 


6 
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tinged with rufous; the middle coverts of the 
wings, and all the reſt both of the upper and 
under ſides of the body, blackiſh brown; the 
bill and the legs black. 

This bird is not larger than the epicurean 
warbler. 

Total length, five inches one-third; the 
bill, one inch; the farſus, ſeven lines and a 
half; the mid toe ſix inches, and larger than 
the hind one; the alar extent, eight inches; 
the tail twenty-one lines, conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills, and exceeding the wings about 
ſeven lines. [A] 


A] Specific character of the Certhia Gutturalis : & It is 
- blackiſh, its throat gloſſy green, its breaſt purple.” 


L13 VI THE 
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VI. 


THE CREEPER-BILLED PURPLE BIRD. 


L'Oiſeau Pourpre a Bec de Grimpereau, Brf. 
 Certhia Purpurea, Gmel. 

Certhia Virginiana Purpurea, Briſſ. & Gerini. 
Avis Virginiana Pœnicea, Seba & Klein. 

The Purple Creeper, Lath. 


ALL its plumage, without exception, is of a 
beautiful uniform purple. Seba applies arbi- 
trarily the name atozot!, which, in Mexican, 
ſignifies an aquatic bird ; though the preſent is 
entirely of a different claſs. Seba aſſerts, 1 
know not on what authority, that it ſings plea- 


ſantly: it is rather larger than the epicurean 


warbler. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill, above an inch; the zar/ſus, ſix lines and a 
half; the mid toe five lines and a half, rather 
longer than the hind toe; the tail fourteen 
lines, and exceeds the wings ſeven lines. [A] 


[A] Speciſic character of the Certhia Purpurea: © It 1s 
entirely purple,” Og 


THE 


AMERICAN GUIT-GUITS. 


UIT-GUIT is an American name, ap- 
plied to one or two of this tribe, con- 
taining the creepers of the New Continent : I 
ſhall uſe it as a generic appellation. I have al- 
ready noticed ſome differences that obtain be- 
tween them and the humming birds: I may 
add that they neither fly in the ſame manner, 
nor ſip the nectar of flowers. Yet the creoles 
at Cayenne frequently confound them; and 
we ſhould be therefore aware of this circum- 
ſtance in reading the relations of travellers. 
Lam aſſured that the guit-guits of Cayenne 
never climb upon trees ; that they live in flocks 
with thoſe of their own kind, and alſo with 
other birds, ſuch as the little tanagres, nut- 
hatches, picucullas, &c. and that they feed not 


only upon inſets, but upon fruits and even 
buds, 
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I. 


THE BLACK AND BLUE. GUIT-GUIT, 
2 


Certhia Cyanea, Linn. & Gmel. 

Certhia Braſilienſis Cærulea, Briſſ. 
Guira-ccereba, Ray & Will. 

The Black and Blue Creeper, Edw. & Lath. 


THE face of this beautiful bird is of a bril. 
liant ſea green: there is a bar on the eyes of vel. 
vet black ; the reſt of the head, the throat, and 
all the under part of the body (without excep- 


tion, according to Edwards), the lower part of 


the back, and the ſuperior coverts of the tail, of 
an ultramarine blue, which is the only colour 
that appears when the feathers are regularly 
diſpoſed, though each has three colours, accord- 
ing to the remark of Briſſon, brown at the 


baſe, green in the midcle, and blue at the ex- | 


tremity ; the top of the back, the part of the 
neck contiguous to the back, and the tail, velvet 
black : what appears of the wings, when they 


are cloſed, is of the ſame black, except a blue 


bar, which croſſes their coverts obliquely : the | 
inner fide of the quills of the wings, and thelr 
inferior coverts, are of a fine yellow; fo that 


reſt 


THE BLACK AND BLUE GUTIT-GUIT. Fat 


reſt, appear variegated with black and yellow 
when diſplayed, or in motion. The inferior 
coverts of the tail are of a dull black (and not 
blue, as Briſſon repreſents) : the bill is black, 
and the legs ſometimes red, ſometimes orange, 
ſometimes yellow, and occaſionally whitiſh, 

It appears from this deſcription, that the co- 
lours of the plumage are ſubject to vary in dif- 
ferent ſpecimens : in ſome, the throat is mixed 
with brown ; in others it is black. In general, 
the diſtribution of the black ſeems the moſt ir- 
regular: the blue aſſumes ſometimes a violet 
tinge. 

Marcgrave obſerved, that the eyes are black ; 
that the tongue is terminated by many fila- 
ments; that the feathers on the back are ſilky ; 
and that the bird is nearly as large as the chaf- 
finch. He ſaw it in Brazil; but it occurs alſo 
in Guiana and Cayenne. In the female the 
wings have a coat of ,yellowiſh gray. | 

Total length, four inches and a quarter ; the 
bill, eight or nine lines; the 7ar/aus, ſix or ſe- 
ven; the mid toe fix, and a very little longer 
than the hind toe ; the alar extent, ſix inches 
and three quarters; the tail fifteen lines, con- 
liſting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the 
wings three or four lines. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Certhia Cyanea : © Tt is 
09 blue; a bar on the eyes; the ſnoulders, the wings, and 
the tail, black ; ; its legs brown.” 
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522 VARIETY OF THE 


VARIETY of the BLACK AND BLUE GUIT. 
IT x. 


THIS variety is found in Cayenne: it dif. 
fers from the preceding only in the ſhades of 
the plumage : the head is of a fine blue: there is 
a bar on the eyes of a velvet black: the throat, 
the wings, and the tail, are of the ſame black: 
all the reſt is of a ſhining blue, verging upon 
violet; the bill black, and the legs yellow : the 
blue feathers which cover the body, are of three 
colours, the ſame as in the preceding. 

With regard to ſize, it is rather ſmaller, and 
the tail eſpecially appears ſhorter ; which would 
imply that it is either a young bird, or an adult 
that has not recovered from moulting ; but the 
alar extent is greater, which precludes this ſup- 
poſition, | | | 

It conſtructs its neſt with much art: the out- 
ſide conſiſts of coarſe ſtraw, and Riff ſtalks of 
herbs ; the inſide of ſofter materials: the ſhape 
reſembles that of a retort : it is ſuſpended from 


* Certhia Cærulea, Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Cayanenſis Czrulea, BV. 
The Certhia of Guiana, Bancroßt. 
The Blue Creeper, Edw. & Lath. 


Specific character: © It is ſky blue; a bar on its 
eyes; its throat, the quills of its wings and tail, black.“ 
| the 
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the end of a pliant branch, and the aperture 
faces the ground. The bird enters the neck, 
and creeps into the belly of the retort, which is 


its proper neſt. By this contrivance, the hatch 
is guarded againſt the viſits of ſpiders, lizards, 


and other intruders. Wherever weak animals 
ſubſiſt, unprotected by man, we may infer that 
they are induſtrious, | 

The author of the Eſſay on the Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Guiana mentions a bird very ſimilar 
to the preceding, only its tail is of an uncom- 
mon length. Muſt we reckon this a male in 
its full perfection, or another variety of the 
ſame ſpecies ? 


* Bancroft. T. 5 
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THE BLACK-HEADED GREEN. AND 
BLUE GUIT-GUIT, Buff. | 


Certhia-Spiza, Linn, & Gmel. 

Certhia Americana Viridis Atricapilla, Brif. 
Avicula Americana Altera, Seba. 

The Black-headed Creeper, Lath. 


THE plumage of this American bird con- 
ſiſts of three or four colours, which are diſpoſed 
in diſtin& maſſes, without any intermixture or 
ſhading : a velvet black on the throat and head 
only ; deep blue under the body ; bright green 
on all the upper fide, including the tail and the 
wings; but the tail is of a deeper ſhade: the 
inferior coverts of the wings are cinereous 
brown, edged with green, and the bill is 
whitiſh. 

Total length, five inches and a quarter ; the 
bill, nine lines; the zar/us, the ſame length; 


the middle toe {even lines, rather longer than 


the hind toe; the tail eighteen lines, conſiſting 
of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the wings 

eight or ten lines; the alar extent unknown. 
It is nearly as large as the chaffinch, We 
are not certain in what part of America it oc- 
curs: 


GREEN AND BLV GUIT-CUIT. g2g 


curs: but moſt probably it inhabits the ſame re- 
gions with the two preceding. [A] 


CA]  Specific/ character of the Certhia-Spiza : © It is 
green; its head and wing quills are blackiſh.” 


* 


VarIETIEs of the BLACK-HEADED 
GREEN AND. BLUE GUIT-GUIT. 


- * 1, THE BLCACK-HEADED GREEN GUIT- 
GUIT. The head is black, as in the preceding, 
but not the throat: it is of a beautiful green, as 
are all the upper and under ſides of the body, 
including the ſuperior coverts of the wings : 
their quills are blackiſh, and alſo thoſe of the 
tail, but all bordered with green, the only co- 
lour that appears when the parts are at reſt ; 
the inferior coverts, of the wings are brown 
cinereous, bordered alſo with green: the 
bill is yellowiſh at its baſe, blackiſh above, 


*Certhia-Spiza, var. Lath. Ind. | 
Certhia Braſilienſis Viridis Atricapilla, Briſ. 
Sylvia Viridis Capite Nigro, Klein. 

The Green Black-tapped Flycatcher, Edu. 

The Black-capped Creeper, Lath. Syn. 
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whitiſh below, and the legs are of the ſame 
deep lead colour. The relative dimenſions are 
the ſame as in the preceding bird, only the tail 
is rather longer, and exceeds the wings eleven 


lines ; the alar extent is ſeven inches and an 
half. 


*2, The WHITE-THROATED GREEN AND 
BLUE GUIT-GUIT. The blue is ſpread: on 
the head, and the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the 
wings: the throat is white: all the reſt of the 
plumage the ſame as in the preceding variety, 
except that in general the green is uniformly 
lighter, and on the breaſt are ſcattered a few 
ſpots of a deeper green : the bill is blackiſh 
above, white below, according to Briſſon; and, 
on the contrary, whitiſh above, and deep cine- 
reous below, according to Edwards: the legs 
are yellowiſh. 

With regard to the dimenſions, they are pre- 
ciſely the ſame as in the preceding bird ; and 
this conformity has made Edwards ſuſpect, that 
the two belong to the ſame ſpecies. _ 


* Certhia-Spiza, var. 2. Lath. Ind. 
Certhia Braſilienſis Viridis, Brif 
Sylvia Viridis Capite Cyaneo, Klein. 
The Blue-headed Green Flycatcher, Ed. 
The Blue-headed Creeper, Lath. Syn. 


2. THE 
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4 Tun Art-Green GviT-coviT: All 
the under ſide of the body is deep green, tinged 
with blueiſh, except the rump, which, as well as 
the throat, and the under fide of the body, is of 
a lighter green, tinged with yellowiſh : the 
brown of the wings 1s here black : the bill and. 
legs are blackith ; but there 1s a little fleſh co- 
lour near the baſe of the lower mandible. 

This bird is found in Cayenne, and in Spa- 
niſh America: it is of the ſame ſize with the 
preceding, and nearly the ſame proportions, ex- 
cept that the bill is rather ſhorter, and more 
ſimilar to that of the ſugar-birds. 


II. 
IHE SPOTTED GREEN GUIT-GUIT. 


Certhia Cayana, Linn. Gmel. & Brif. 
The Cayenne Creeper, Lath. 


THIS bird is ſmaller than the green guit- 
guits which we have juſt deſcribed, and it is dif- 
terently proportioned. The upper fide of the 
nead and body of a fine green, though ſome- 


* Certhia Spiza, var. 3. Lath. Ind. 
The All-Green Creeper, Edu. & Lath. 
what 
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what brown (variegated with blue in ſome 
ſubjects): on the throat is a mark of light ry. 
fous, encloſed on both fides by two blue bars, 
which are very narrow, and accompany the 
lower mandible : the cheeks are variegated with 
green and whitiſh ; the breaſt and the under 
ſide of the body marked with ſmall ſtreaks of 
three different colours, ſome blue “, others 
green, and others white ; the inferior coverts 
of the tail, yellowiſh ; the intermediate quills, 
green ; the lateral ones blackiſh, edged and 
terminated with green ; the quills of the wings 
the ſame; the bill black; between the bill and 
the eye is a light rufous ſpot, and the legs are 
gray. 

In the female, the colours are leſs decided, 
and the green of the upper ſide of the body is 
lighter: it has no ruſty caſt, neither on the 
throat, nor between the bill and the eye, and 


not a ſingle ſhade of blue in the whole of its 


plumage. I obſerved one in which the two 


bars that accompany the lower mandible, were 
green. 


Total length, four inches and two lines; 


* Tn the individual deſcribed by M. Koelreuter, there 
was no blue; but the throat was yellow, as well as the 
ſpace between the bill and the eye: I ſhould ſuppoſe it to 
be a young male, and not an adult female. : 
the 
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the bill, nine lines; the zar/us, ſix lines; the 
mid toe the ſame length, and exceeding that of 
the hind toe; the alar extent, ſix inches and 
three quarters ; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting 
of twelve equal quills, and projects five lines 
beyond the wings. [A] 


[A] Specific charaQer of the Certhia Cayana : © It is 


- ſhining green; below ſtriped with- white; its tail quills 
green; the lateral ones þlackiſh within.” 


IV. 


THE VARIEGATED GUIT-GUIT, Buf. 


Certhia Variegata, Gmel. 
Certhia Americana Varia, Brig. 
Sylvia Verſicolor, Nein. 
The Variegated Creeper, Laib. 


NATURE ſeems to have taken pleaſure in 
decorating the plumage of this bird with va- 
riety and choice of colours: bright red on the 
top of the head; fine blue on the back of the 
head; blue and white on the cheeks; two 
ſhades of yellow on the throat, the breaſt, and 
all the under ſide of the body ; yellow, blue, 
white, blackiſh, on the upper {ide of the body, 
including the wings, the tail, and their ſuperior 
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coverts. It is ſaid to be an American bird; but 
the part of that continent which it commonly 
inhabits is not aſſigned. It is nearly as large 
as the chaffinch, 

Total length, five inches the bill, nine ines 
the zar/us, ſix lines; the mid toe ſeven lines, 
rather longer than the hind toe; the nails pretty 
long; che tail ſeventeen lines, and exceeds the 


wings five or ſix lines, (A] 


[ AJ Specific character of the Certhia Variegata : * It is 
yariegated with blue, black, yellow and white; beloy 
ſaffron ; its top red; the back of its head blue,” 


V. 
THE BLACK AND VIOLET WM: 
GUIT-GULT, Bay. 


Certhia Brafiliana, Gmel. 
Certhia Braſilienſis Violacea, Bri . 
The Black and Violet Creeper, Lats. 


THE chili and fore ſide of the neck are 
of a ſhining violet; the lower part of the back, 
the ſuperior coverts of the tail, ind the ſmal 


ones of the wings, are violet, bordering * 
det 


ſteel colour; the upper part of the neck and 
back, of a fine velvet black; the belly, the lower 
coverts of the tail and of the wings, and the 
great ſuperior coverts of the wings, of a dull 
black; the top of the head, of a ſine gold green; 
the breaſt, purple cheſnut; the bill blackiſh, and 
the legs brown. This bird is found in Brazil: 
it is of the ſize of the crowned wren. | 

Total length, three inches five lines; the 
bill, ſeven lines; the 7ar/us, five lines and a half; 
the mid toe five lines, rather longer than the 
hind one; the alar extent, four inches and 4 
quarter; the tail thirteen lines and a half, con- 
ſiſting of twelve equal quills, and exceeds the 
wings five or ſix lines. [A] a 


LA] Specific character of the Certhia Braſliana: © It is 
black; its top, gold green; its rump and its throat, violet; 
its breaſt, bay purple.” 
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VI. 
THE'SUGAR-BIRD. 


Le Sucrier, Bi. | 

Certhia Flaveola, Linn. & Gmel. 

Certhia, ſeu Saccharivora Jamaicenſis, Bri. 
The Black and Yellow Creeper, Lath. 


ITS ordinary food is the ſweet viſcous juice 
of the ſugar cane, which it ſacks through the 
cracks of the ſtalk : ſo I have been informed by 
a traveller who reſided many years at Cayenne, 
In this reſpect it reſembles the humming birds; 
it is alſo exceedingly ſmall; and from the rela- 
tive length of its wings, it approaches that of 
Cayenne, though it differs by the length of its 
legs and the ſhortneſs of its tail. I ſuſpect that 
the ſugar-birds like wiſe eat inſects, though this 
has not been mentioned. 
in a male from Jamaica, the throat, the 
neck, and the upper ſide of the head and body, 
were of a fine black, but with ſome exceptions; 
for there were white eyebrows, traces of white 
on the great quills of the wings, from their ori- 


gin to more than half their length, and alſo on 


the 
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the tips of all the lateral quills of the tail; the 
edge of the wings, the rump, the flanks and the 
belly, of a fine yellow, which ſpreads and grows 
dilute on the lower belly, and becomes whatiſh 
on the inferior coverts of the tail. 

The ſpecies is diffuſed through Martinico, 
Cayenne, and St. Domingo, &c. but the plum- 
age varies a little in theſe different iſlands, 
though nearly in the ſame parallel. In the 
ſugar-bird of Cayenne“, the head is blackiſh ; 
there are two white eyebrows, which extending 
meet behind the neck : the throat is light aſh 


gray; the back and the ſuperior coverts of the 


wings of a deeper aſh gray; the quills of the 
wings and of the tail aſh gray, bordered with 
cinereous ; the anterior part of the wings bor- 
dered with lemon yellow; the rump yellow; 
the breaſt and the under fide of the body alſo 
yellow ; but this colour is mixed with gray on 
the lower belly: the bill is black, and the legs 
blueiſh : the tail projects a very little beyond 
the wings. 7 

This bird has a very delicate note, 27, i, 
and, like the humming bird, alſo ſucks the juice 
of plants. 'Though I have been ſtrongly aſſured 
that the one which I have deſcribed is a male, 


* The negroes and creoles of St. Domingo -call it 


$:couri. | 
I muſt 


* 
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I muſt own that it bears great reſemblance to 
the female from Jamaica“, only this has a 
9. _ whitiſh throat, and a cinereous caſt where the 
ö other was blackiſh; the eyelids yellowiſh white; 
g | the anterior part of the wings edged with 

white, and the rump of the ſame colour with 
the back; the five pairs of lateral feathers of 
the tail terminated with white, according to 
Edwards; the ſingle exterior pair, according to 
Briſſon: laſtly, the greateſt quills of the wings 
white, from their origin more than half their 
length, as in the male. 

Sloane ſays, that this bird has a very ſhort 
but pleaſant warble; but that was probably the 
female, and the ads would ftill have a ſweeter 
air. The ſame obſerver, who diſſected one of 
theſe birds, tells us that the throat and gizzard 
were ſmall, the latter not muſcular, and lined by 
an inadheſive membrane; the liver bright red, 
and the inteſtines rolled into many circum- 
volutions. 

I have ſeen a ſugar- bird from St. Domingo, 
in which the bill and the tail were rather ſhorter, 
the eyebrows white, and on the throat a ſort 
of whitiſh mark, which was larger than in the 
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* Certhia Flaveola, var. 1. Linn. & Gmel. 
Certhia Martinicana, ſeu Saccharivora, Brif. 
The Yellow-bellied Creeper, Ed, 
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actly ſimilar. | 

Laſtly, Linnzus regards the ben creeper 
of Briſſon as the ſame with the ſugar-birds of 
Martinico and Jamaica“. Its plumage is in- 
deed very ſimilar ; all the upper fide is brown, 
including even the quills of the wings and of 
the tail; the latter are whitiſh beneath; the 
throat is light yellow ; the anterior edge of the 
wings, their inferior coverts, and the reſt of the 
under ſide of the body, of a deeper yellow as 
far as the lower belly, which is of the ſame 
brown as the back. Further, this bird is larger 
than the other ſugar-birds ; ſo that it may be 
regarded as a variety of ſize and even of cli» 


mate, The following are the dimenſions com- 
pared : 


Bahama Sugar Bird. Jamaica Sugar Bird. 
4 Inches, Lines, Inches, Lines. 
Total length - - - = 4 8 3 
Do. not including the tail - O 32 — 027 
The bill - = - - 0 6 — o 6 
The far „ 00 6 — 0 7 
The middle toe „ Q 1 ðè = 9 
The hind toe - - 0 and more o 4 or 5 
The alar extent 7 0 — unknown 
The tail conſiſting of 12 quills 2 © — 1 4 
Its exceſs above the wings = © 15 or 16 o 5 or 6 


_ * Certhia Flaveola, var. 2. Linn. & Gmel. 
The Bahama Titmouſe, Cate/y, 


2 } 9911 125 The 


above female; in all other reſpects it was en 
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The name lnſtinia, which Klein beſtows on 
it, ſhews that he regarded it as a ſinging bird]; 
another point of analogy to the Jamaica ſugar. 
bird, [A]: 


TA] Specific character of the Certhia Flaveola : * It i 
black, below yellow; its eyebrows partly white; its out, 
ermoſt tail quills tipt with white.” 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, 


